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START RIGHT FINISH RIGHT 
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Well planned ad- 
vertising campaigns ( 
properly executed | 
more than justify the 
5 : investment made. 





Make Your Selection from 
these Spring and Hard 
Your loaf started ’ Winter Wheat Flours 
with International | 

y~ ™,) “Bakery Proved” | receives the con- \S 
\ Flours sumer’s highest Vy 
\ stamp of approval. oa 


* 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


* 
MERLIN + RED DRAGON 
MINUTE MAN 
* 

ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOURS 
* 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY +« MINNEAPOLIS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 


International “Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern 
bakery — they finish right. 

When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance 
without paying a premium. 
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Setting records ».e- and 


BREAKING THEM 


TRACK ... ATTENDANCE... SPEED ...ENDURANCE RECORDS—all 
these have been made and broken. The record Joe DiMaggio establish- 
ed last season by hitting in 56 consecutive games may stand for years 


or a season. Other players will be 


each time they go to bat. 


Years ago, Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany set up certain standards for Whole 
Wheat Flour — flavor —loaf volume — 
strength—color—the ability to make a 
strictly 100% loaf, as well as perfect 
results when used in a blended loaf. 
These standards have not been excelled. 
Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour con- 
tinues to be the bakers’ measuring stick 
for whole wheat flour quality. 
Pillsbury, through the facilities of its 
modern research laboratory, is con- 


“shooting” to break this record 


stantly at work to improve existing 
standards and if the standard set up 
years ago by Pillsbury is ever surpassed, 
we believe it will be by Pillsbury. It is 
a source of reassurance and satisfaction 
to a baker to use the whole wheat flour 
milled by the dean of whole wheat mil- 
lers—a pioneer in milling whole wheat 
flour which enabled bakers to make 
light, appetizing, palatable whole 
wheat bread without the addition of 
any white flour. 


Pillsbury’s 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


“Famous for flavor and freshness” 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY « e« 


General Offices: 
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SALES-TESTED FORMULAS 


A wealth of superior formulas for 
every type of baked goods that will 
assure you of uniformly high quality 
and unlimited variety. And a big, 
capacious loose-leaf binder to hold 
them! It’s handsomely bound—in- 
dex tabs for easy reference—with 
plenty of room for extra sheets of 
Se, a iz Se merchandising material and your 
Z own special formulas. 
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INSURANCE ON THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PART 
OF YOUR BUSINESS— 


HELPFUL TIPS FOR 
SALESPEOPLE 


The series of leaflets—‘Be- 


gETWEEH YOU AND ME 


tween You and Me”—deals 
with different types of cus- 
tomers—how to please them, 
how to make them bxy/ Also 


3 
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mi 


Fleischmann’s unique Qual- 
ity Bread Insurance assures 
you of a quality product and 
a constant, expert check on 


uniformity for desired char- 
acteristics. One of the most 
valuable features of Fleisch- 
mann Service! 


includes friendly, tactful hints 
to salesgirls that solve many 
a difficult personnel problem 
—and improve sales! 








EXTRA-PROFIT PLANS 


Always something new and timely 
in these Fleischmann Service ideas 
for profitably merchandising a wide 
variety of everyday and special prod- 
ucts. Each plan is thorough and com- 
plete in all details—and there’s one 
to fitevery wholesale, house-to-house 
or retail business. 








Fleischmanns Yeast 
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“ANNIVERSARY” AND “OPEN 
HOUSE” PARTY PLANS 


Two practical plans based on ac- 
tual methods that retail bakers 
have found successful in stimulat- 
ing business to a remarkable de- 
gree. Fleischmann Service plans 
these events for you in complete 
detail. 








Ask your 
Fleischmann 


Man! 


He will give you full details 





THE FLEISCHMANN BAKING 
LABORATORY AND SCHOOL 


At this famous school, Fleischmann Serv- 


ice places at the disposal of bakers 










all 


the latest findings of science as they af- 


fect successful bake-shop production. 
A brief four weeks’ course equips a 


baker with new scientific and prac- 
tical methods that are invaluable in 
building a sounder and more prof- 
itable business. 


of these and many other fea- 
tures of Fleischmann Serv- 
ice. He'll help you put them 
to work—give you valuable 
assistance with your produc- 
tion problems, advertising 
and merchandising. Just ask 
him. It’s Fleischmann Service 























—a mutual insurance that has 
cash value. 





SOUND-SLIDE FILMS 





Only Fleischmann Service offers the 


constructive help of this series of 


films which teach successful selling 
methods to wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house salespeople. 


Of special importance today, 
Fleischmann Service also offers 
“Keeping Down Upkeep,” a film 
showing how truck upkeep can 
be cut to a minimum. Make 
sure your drivers see it. 
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Pikes Peak Cake Flour’s extra fine granula- 
tion enables it to absorb more liquid quickly 
—gives you greater volume—bakes more cakes 
that stay fresh longer and helps you build con- 
sistent repeat business. Pikes Peak carries the 
highest of all high sugar ratio formulas. Pikes 
Peak’s tender, fine-grained, full-flavored cakes 


keep customers coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 










From every angle, in production and in sales, 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added economy 
and extra profits right into your shop. Next time 


specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung the Bakers Of America por wn58 Yeats 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


: acacia GENERAL Offices: Leave, COLORADO 





selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat 
grown under scientifically controlled irriga- 
tion in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho. 
From farm, thru mill, to your bake shop, it 
is constantly checked for baking quality by 
cereal chemists and research bakers. Ideal 
growing conditions and laboratory control 
mean absolute uniformity and dependability 


all along your production line. 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS" 


ONE THING UNCHANGED 
wee BY WAR 


So long as the Nation's interest does not inter- 


fere, so long as there is this great supply of 


Hour Milling Capacit wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 
2500 ‘Barrels fields produce; for so long will the traditional 
high quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR be 

a maintained. And for so long will KELLY serve 


his customers with the same integrity that has 
characterized every trade and every shipment 


through half a century. 


WM KELLY. In Peace or War Kelly Carries On 
MILLING 





The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Great Wheat Storage 
Bins Protect Our 
End-of-Crop-Y ear 
Quality and Baking 


Performance 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 








There is no second or third best 
among these three standard quality 
and performance flours. They merely 
are precision milled to different bak- 
ers’ ideas of performance, char- 
acteristics and economy. We aim to 
make each of them a first-preferred 
of its type. It is for the baker 
himself to choose. _ 


The Baker Has the 
Last Word 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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England’s Campaign for Wheatmeal Bread Bogs Down 


Britain's Bread 


By L. F. Broekman 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ain’s parliament, led by Sir Er- 

nest Graham-Little, by profession 
a doctor of medicine, keeps pressing for 
the compulsory adoption of the wheat- 
meal loaf, made from a flour of 85% 
extraction, to replace the white loaf as 
the staff of life for the nation. There 
is general agreement that the “national 
wheatmeal loaf,” as it is known, milled 
according to the official specification— 
which was worked out by the Cereals 
Division of the Ministry of Food, as- 
sisted by scientific advisers—gives a 
better loaf than most wheatmeals, but 
it has not caught the popular fancy. In 
fact, the campaign to popularize the 
loaf has failed to meet with the success 
that was expected, which is a keen dis- 
appointment to its advocates who are 
now seeking to make its use compulsory. 
On this point, however, Lord Woolton, 
the Minister of Food, remains adamant. 
He flatly refuses to introduce compul- 
sion, saying the bread question is a 
matter in which there is room for two 
opinions. 


A CERTAIN faction in Great Brit- 


ONLY 7% USE WHEATMEAL 

Actually, the consumption of the na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf amounts to only 
7% of the total consumption of bread 
throughout the country, and this in spite 
of the fact that it is the only bread 
eaten by some units of the Royal Air 
Force, while it is supplied to the extent 
of 25% to the fighting forces generally, 
and is the only bread consumed in hos- 
pitals under the control of the Minister 
of Health, and in prisons. 

It will thus be seen that the bulk 
of the population maintains its prefer- 
ence for white bread. It is true that 
there are many households where it is 
consumed in addition to white bread, but 
it is evident that its consumption among 
the civilian population, as a whole, is 
negligible. This may be due partly to 
the apathy of the British public with 
regard to anything that is new. At no 
time, however, have the working classes, 
which predominate among the popula- 
tion, consumed wholemeal bread, al- 
though “Hovis” and similar malted 
breads have found their way to the table 
“Sa special treat. A decrease in the 
Sales of these proprietary brown breads 
's noticeable which is attributed to their 
being replaced by the national wheatmeal 

f by those who formerly favored them. 

The advocates of the national wheat- 


meal loaf claim that one reason for the 
small consumption is due to the meal 
produced failing to conform to the speci- 
fication laid down by the Ministry of 
Food and of its containing too much 
bran. It is true the wheatmeal of the 
various mills has, so far, shown consid- 
erable variation in ash and vitamin B, 
content and does not represent a stand- 
ard product. The millers and bakers 
concerned point out that many people 
who used to eat wholemeal bread prior 


a * 


their support, but nevertheless he was not 
prepared to introduce compulsion at this 
stage. There is no doubt that he will 
continue to take this attitude unless good 
and sound reasons are forthcoming—such 
as the shipping situation—for increasing 
the general level of extraction. 


SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


On the scientific side of the contro- 
versy over the merits of wheatmeal 
versus white bread, five important re- 


* * 


The National Wheatmeal Loaf, although con- 
ceded to be a better loaf than most wheatmeals, 
has not captured the popular fancy in Great 


Britain. 


Actually, the consumption of the 


loaf amounts to only about 7% of the total 


bread used throughout the country. 


Its advo- 


cates keep pressing for compulsory adoption, 
but the Minister of Food, equally adamant, 
says that the bread question is one in which 
there is room for two opinions. 


* * 


to the war prefer the type showing ob- 
vious bran particles which is darker in 
color than the national wheatmeal loaf, 
which is aimed to be as near as possible 
in crumb and color to white bread. 
Questions on the quality of the national 
wheatmeal loaf have been asked in the 
House of Commons by its advocates, to 
which the spokesman for the Ministry 
of Food replied that the millers have 
received precise operational instructions 
and that analyses have proved that the 
bulk of the wheatmeal produced cor- 
responds to these instructions. Recent- 
ly Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
publicly defended the quality of the na- 
tional wholemeal and said that although 
he did not wish to suppress the advo- 
cacy of those who believed that the na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf was good for ev- 
erybody, he appealed to them not to 
weaken their advocacy by suggesting 
that the product produced is not good. 
He considered that the quality justified 





* * 


ports and papers have been published 
during the last few months. One, by 
Dr. Norman C. Wright, was, in part, 
reproduced in Tue Nortuwestern MIL1- 
ek of Nov. 12 under the title—‘*White 
Bread and Sufficient Milk or Brown 
Bread and Insufficient Milk.” 

The Medical Research Council of the 
Ministry of Food also issued a report on 
the merits of white flour versus national 
wheatmeal, in which it was stated that 
both should be reinforced with a calcium 
salt, but that the wheatmeal would re- 
quire double the quantity needed in white 
flour. It was recommended that white 
flour should be enriched with 7 oz of 
calcium carbonate per sack of 280 Ibs 
and the national wheatmeal with 14 oz 
per 280 lbs. The reason given for the 
need of this double quantity was that the 
wheatmeal contains a higher proportion 
of phytin (derived from the bran and 
germ) which renders the calcium nat- 
urally present in the meal, and, in fact, 


to some extent the calcium in the re- 
mainder of the diet, unavailable to the 
body. This recommendation caused some 
surprise, but a woman scientist—Miss 
Widdowson—has shown that by proper 
baking much of this phytin in wheatmeal 
is hydrolyzed, thus calling for a smaller 
dose of calcium salt. 

Some of the reports regarding the 
addition of calcium salt contradict and 
cancel out one another, showing that 
more precise scientific work on the sub- 
ject is yet required. In any case, no 
action has been taken by the Ministry 
of Food in respect to adding calcium 
salt in any form to either white flour 
or the national wheatmeal. 


CHALK CONTROVERSY 

A proposal was put forward to add 
7 oz of “creta preparata” (prepared 
chalk) per sack of 280 lbs to enriched 
white flour, this salt being chosen be- 
cause it is cheap and readily available. 
Also, because it has hardly any effect 
on the pH of the dough and bread and 
will in no way tend to aggravate the 
rope problem in hot weather. The quan- 
tity proposed was criticized by some au- 
thorities, who claimed that only 3 oz 
were required, and these criticisms, 
coupled with certain technical difficulties 
in feeding the “creta preparata” into the 
flour—there being no suitable mixer on 
the market—have caused an_ indefinite 
postponement of the plan. 





FUTURE OF WHEATMEAL 

As to the future of the wheatmeal loaf, 
there are some who think its consump- 
tion may increase, as time goes on, to 
10% of the total, but much will depend 
upon the response to fortified or en- 
riched white flour, for with the pre- 
scribed addition of vitamin B, the vita- 
min content of white flour will be about 
equal to that of the national wheatmeal. 
About 25% of the flour output of Great 
Britain is now enriched with vitamin B,, 
but so far it is only the mills in South 
Wales and the southwest section of 
England that are producing this flour. 
However, the program is being extended 
to the northwestern area and to part of 
Scotland, which should bring the figure 
close to 50%. 


METHOD OF FORTIFICATION 


The method adopted in Great Britain 
for adding the thiamin is as follows: 
A mixture of thiamin and flour (0.2 
(Continued on page 73.) 
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HE quality of wheat governs the quality of 

flour. It takes the best wheat to make the 
best flour and King Midas is proud of its facilities 
for buying and storing the finest wheat available. 
We operate hundreds of country elevators, strat- 
egically scattered throughout the spring wheat 
belt, together with millions of bushels of grain 
storage capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As 
a result, we are always assured of a source of sup- 
ply from which to choose just the type of wheat 
necessary to maintain the constant, neverfailing 


quality of King Midas flour. 


“The Highest Priced Flour in 
America and Worth All It Costs’’ 


maxte VIDS FLOUR MILLS § 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Soft Wheat Millers Study Enrichment 


_ 





SOUTH CAROLINA’S COMPULSORY LAW 
SUBJECT OF DISCUSSION 


Amendments to Make Bill Workable Presented at Mass Meeting 
in CincinnatimHerman Fakler Warns of Wartime Problems 
Ahead for Milling Industry 


By Martin E. NEWELL 
Editorial Staff of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cincinnati, Onto.—Amidst the multi- 
tude of war problems, enrichment of flour 
occupied a major share of attention at 
the mass meeting of soft wheat millers 
here Feb. 27. 

Much of this was due to the impending 
law on compulsory enrichment in South 
Carolina, and there seemed to be little 
disposition on the part of millers present 
to object to the idea of universal enrich- 
ment. Several points in the South Caro- 
lina bill obviously require amendment to 
be workable, and considerable discussion 
of these points took place. 

In the general melee of wartime 
changes, the milling industry is fortunate 
in being a basic food industry and in 
facing no shortage of raw materials. 
But that fact, helpful as it is, should 
not blind the industry to the fact that 
sacrifices will have to be made at many 
points of lesser importance, Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, pointed out. 

If there is to be any curtailment of 
milling operations during the war, Mr. 
Fakler said, it will arise from insufficient 
metals, bags and similar materials, or 
because efforts are made in Washington 
to restrict consumer purchases in order 
to adjust the nation’s financial balance. 


PRICE CONTROL 

There is little present indication of 
price ceilings on flour, the speaker de- 
clared. Through the ever-normal gran- 
ary, the government has at hand an effec- 
tive check on prices, so no great price 
fluctuations are likely. Through Richard 
Bean, the War Production Board is now 
setting up a plan for price control should 
future events make it desirable, but the 
necessity for putting such a program into 
effect is remote, Mr. Fakler indicated. 

But there will be shortages in produc- 
tion tools, he emphasized, and urged 
millers to reply to the industry question- 
naire recently sent them by the Millers 
National Federation. This will be a rec- 
ord of what millers need and will enable 
the War Production Board to make 
provision for the industry in WPB plans. 

As to conversion of plants to other 
uses, Mr. Fakler pointed out that mills 
are not adaptable to other production 
and consequently are not likely to be 
Tequisitioned, but he pointed out the ex- 
treme possibility that plants might be 
Shut down and production transferred 
elsewhere in a crisis. 

Mr. Fakler mentioned the current drive 
to salvage metal scrap and other reuse 
materials, and urged millers to comb 
their plants for such waste and turn it 
over to salvage sources. 

“A warning that taxes will be higher 
and gaps in the tax law closed up was 
given. Millers were told-to prepare for 


some new excise taxes and the possibility 
that social security contributions may be 
raised. Likewise, millers might as well 
get ready for a withholding tax on pay- 
rolls, and a general sales tax is a possi- 
bility, although not probable at the mo- 
ment. 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


That was the darker side of the milling 
picture. 
marized by G. Cullen Thomas, of General 
Mills, Inc., whose recent talk at the 
millers’ gathering at Excelsior Springs 
made such an impression that he was 
pressed to repeat it. 


The brighter angle was sum- 


In pointing out that the milling indus- 
try is on the threshold of a great oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Thomas contrasted the situa- 
tion that prevailed in World War I with 
the present. 

In those earlier days, every effort was 
made to reduce wheat consumption by 
substitution and appeals to patriotism, 
with the result that per capita flour con- 
sumption dropped 26 lbs during wartime 
and continued generally downward until 
1934. 

Today, we have wheat in abundance 
and a better appreciation of the value 
of wheat foods among nutritionists, as a 
result of the enrichment program. 

In pioneer days, Mr. Thomas pointed 
out, the American people consumed. about 
5 lbs of sugar annually, and cereal prod- 
ucts accounted for the major part of the 
remainder of the caloric intake. By 
1941, sugar consumption amounted to 
114 lbs, and nutritionists maintain that 
we would be better off with less sugar. 

Now that sugar is scarcer and rationed, 
it is likely that people will turn to cereal 
products for a greater share of their 
carbohydrate needs. That effect has al- 
ready been produced in nations that have 
been at war for several years. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Thomas said, people are eating 
an average. of 4 oz more flour daily, or 
about 73 Ibs per capita. In Canada, 
flour consumption has gone up about 43 
lbs per capita. 

If equal effects result here, it might 
bring about a total annual grind of 160,- 
000,000 bbls, compared with the present 
110,000,000, and Mr. Thomas expressed 
the opinion that production of 125,000,000 
bbls of flour in 1942 might occur. 

High tribute was paid by Mr. Thomas 
to the effective work being done by the 
Wheat Flour Institute to make the gen- 
eral public, teachers and nutritionists 
conscious of the real value of flour. 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


“Where would flour be in the national 


‘program were it not for enrichment?” 


asked Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the” National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation. Now we can look’ forward to 
increased ‘flour ‘consumption during the 





war, but, were it not for enrichment, 
nutritionists would still be hammering 
away at white flour. 

Dr. Strowd pointed to the error of the 
policy of continuing to push whole wheat 
along with enriched flour. Besides divert- 
ing interest from the main issue, there is 
question, he said, if whole wheat flour is 
as good as enriched flour nutritionally. 
In support of this, he pointed out the 
tremendous variations in thiamin and 
niacin content of various wheats, declar- 
ing that some long patents have more of 
these vitamins than whole wheat from 
other areas. 

Millers having taken their stand in 
support of the enrichment program, are 
in no position to oppose the compulsory 
enrichment bill introduced in South Caro- 
lina, Dr. Strowd said. ‘The bill was de- 
veloped by the state nutrition committee, 
has the approval of the Federal Security 
Agency, and is being strongly pushed by 
the state committee, he said. 

However, it is necessary for millers to 
see that a workable bill is passed, because 
it is likely to serve as a model for other 
states. As pointed out by Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, it would be better that any 
compulsory legislation come from national 
sources, but the milling industry is faced 
with this bill, which is certain to be fol- 
lowed by other states, and it is worth 
while to see that a model bill is passed. 
There seems to be an increasing sentiment 
among millers, Mr. Steen said, for com- 
pulsory enrichment, even among mills 
not now enriching flour. This was borne 
out, too, by the comments and attitude 
of millers at this meeting. 

As one miller put it, “if this is a good 


HERMAN FAKLER ATTENDS 
HEARING ON S. C. BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Herman Fak- 
ler, Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, attended 
a hearing on the South Carolina legis- 
lation calling for compulsory enrich- 
ment of flour and bread. He was in- 
vited to the hearing at Columbia by 
Dr. E. J. Lease, of South Carolina 
Experiment Station. 


thing for the health of the nation, let’s 
go about it in a businesslike way.” 





AMENDMENTS 


Dr. Strowd reported on several amend- 
ments, which he has submitted to the 
committee considering the law, with as- 
surance that they will be adopted. (The 
text of the law was published in Tue 
Nortuwestern Mitier of Feb. 25.) The 
amendments follow: 


1. To amend Section 1 (a) by adding after 
the words Nicotinic Acid the following 
clause: “Also recognized under tha name of 
Niacin.”’ And also after the words Nicotinic 
Acid Amide the words, “Also known under 
the name of Niacin Amide.” 

2. Make Section 1 (b) read Section 1 (c) 
and add a new Section 1 (b) as follows: 
“Vitamin D may be added in such quantity 
that each pound of the finished enriched flour 
or enriched self-rising flour contains not less 
than 250 U.S.P. units and not more than 
1,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D; Calcium 
may be added in such quantity that each 
pound of the finished enriched flour or en- 
riched self-rising flour contains not less than 
500 milligrams and not more than 2,000 mil- 
ligrams of calcium (Ca), except that en- 
riched flour or enriched self-rising flour may 
be acidified with mono-calcium phosphate 
irrespective of the minimum limit for cal- 
cium (Ca) herein prescribed; Enriched flour 


or enriched self-rising flour may contain not 
more than 5% by weight of wheat germ or 
partly defatted wheat germ.”’ 

3. To amend Section 1 (c) by changing to 
1 (ad) and to change the subsection to read 
as follows: “Iron and calcium shall be added 
only in forms which are harmless and as- 
similable. The substances referred to in 
Section 1 (a) and 1 (b) may be added in 
a harmless carrier which does not impair 
the enriched flour or enriched self-rising 
flour; such carrier is used only in the quan- 
tity necessary to effect an intimate and 
uniform admixture of such substances with 
the flour.”’ 

4. Section 2 shall be amended to read as 
follows: “All white bread sold or offered 
for sale within the state of South Carolina 
must comply with the definitions and stand- 
ards for enriched white bread which have 
been promulgated or which may hereafter be 
promulgated by the Federal Securities 
Agency.” (Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration may be used instead of Federal 
Securities Agency, but suggest that same 
name be used in both Section 1 and Sec- 
tion 2.) 

5. Section 4 shall be amended by striking 
out the words “to operators of flour mills 
who do custom grinding,’’ and substituting 
the following: “‘To flour ground for the wheat 
producer whereby the miller is paid in wheat 
or feed for the grinding service rendered.” 

6. To amend the bill by adding a new 
section as follows: ‘“‘Whenever any interested 
person or firm shall file an affidavit with 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, claiming 
a shortage or imminence of shortage of any 
vitamin or mineral whereby the enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act may impede 
the sale of any food in South Carolina, said 
Commissioner shall proclaim notice of pub- 
lic hearing to be held within ten days of 
receipt of said affidavit and if, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the evidence shall 
support the claim set forth in said affidavit, 
he shall suspend the operations of such 
provisions of this Act as may impede such 
sale until such time as the shortage ceases 
to exist.”’ 


The question was raised as to whether 
the law specifically exempts sales made 
to bakers and others for reprocessing, 
and it was agreed that an amendment 
should be offered. to take care of that 
situation. 

A committee composed of Herman 
Steen, Herman Fakler and Dr. Strowd 
was appointed to work on the bill. 


FEED LAW STATUS 

The work done on the Tennessee and 
Mississippi feedstuffs laws, which provide 
minimum protein guarantees difficult for 
soft wheat to discussed. 
Officials were unwilling to change the 
standards until the southern feed control 
officials’ association meets next June, but 
it was indicated that they would take 
situation into consideration 


meet, was 


the crop 
meanwhile. 

It was decided to continue work on the 
effort to get soft. wheat flour specified 
for use in pastry in army camps. So far, 
progress has been almost nil. 

S. T. Chase, of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., reported for a commit- 
tee that has been studying collaboration 
of the National Soft Wheat and South- 
eastern associations in a program to pro- 
mote the consumption of enriched soft 
wheat family flour. It was pointed out 
that the enrichment program offers a 
splendid opportunity for such a program, 
and that soft wheat millers need to do 
some supplementary work of their own to 
promote family flour sales. It was voted 
to continue the study of a possible pro- 
gram of this kind. 

EXPORT POSSIBILITY 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, reported that there is a good 
possibility of developing an export busi- 
ness again with Scotland. He traced the 
background of negotiations that have 
been going on for some time, and said 
that the matter had again come to a head 
within the past month. 

There is a good chance, said Mr. Men- 
nel, that such lend-lease shipments will 
be made, and he urged exporting millers 
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= ANOTHER “V” 


EAT THE NEW ¢ye2checL MAIER'S BREAD EVERY DAY 





The “V” becomes “vitality” in the vic- 
tory slogan of the Maier’s Bakery en- 
riched bread campaign, just launched. 
One of the red, white and blue posters 
is pictured above. Maier’s Bakery oper- 
ates in Reading, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Pottsville and Lancaster, Pa. The cam- 
paign’s theme is the value of enriched 
bread to vitality, and this message was 
conveyed on 24-sheet posters, car cards, 
truck posters, window streamers and 
grocer’s display cards. 


FOR VICTORY « 


Hi, 
ge 


Oeer ae mace me 


The message was sent by mail to every 
home in Reading on “Vitality for Vic- 
tory” postcards and to teachers, nurses 
and professional men in letters. Over the 
air and in newspapers the same story was 
told. A full sized moving billboard 
mounted on a street car chassis carried 
the message through the Richmond 
streets, and Western Union delivered 
30,000 pocket cards carrying the adver- 
tisement on one side and air raid rules 
on the other. 





to be careful to give Scottish importers 
the quality and packaging of the past. 

A committee composed of Mr. Mennel, 
J. L. Davis, of the Blish Milling Co., and 
E. A. Wimberley, of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., was named to follow through 
on this export possibility. 

Herman Steen called attention of the 
meeting to the minimum wage standards 
hearings that will begin in New York, 
March 10, and introduced the flour mill- 
ers’ representatives on that committee: 
Harold Yoder, Co-operative Mills, Inc., 
Auburn, Ind., and C. B. Long, of Climax 
Roller Mills, Shelbyville, Ky. It is a 
committee of 21, representing labor, em- 
ployers and the public, to determine an 
industry minimum wage above the pres- 
ent 30c per hour level and below the 40c 
level that will become the minimum in the 
future. 

J. B, ALLEN ELECTED 


J. B. Allen, of the Allen Bros. Milling 
Co., Columbia, S. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, succeeding Ralph Missman, 
of the Sunnyside Milling Co., Evansville. 

Vice presidents chosen were W. C. 
Doyle, of the King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., and Harold S. Pfeffer, of the 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Dr. 
Strowd was again chosen secretary. 


Directors chosen (in addition to the 
officers) were: Fred Borries, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Hugh Go- 
forth, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville; 
E. L. Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, 
Tenn; E. O. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich; F. K. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill; 
W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg (N. C.) 
Milling Co; J. L. Davis, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; E. H. Libbey, Wil- 
kins-Rogers Milling Co., Washington, 
D. C; Ralph Missman, Sunnyside Mill- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind. 

In giving the president’s gavel to his 
successor, Mr. Missman pointed to the 
pioneer work in the enrichment field done 
by soft wheat millers, and its beneficial 
effect on the family flour business. Presi- 
dent Allen paid tribute to the associa- 
tion’s record and promised continued 
usefulness in the future. 

About 90 millers from the following 14 
states were present: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota and Kansas. 

Following the meeting, Frank Hutchin- 
son, of the Lawrenceburg Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., was host at a cocktail party. 


<> 





FARM PRICE CEILING ISSUE FOUGHT 
ON NEW FRONTS 


—~<>——_ 
Senate Passes Bill Prohibiting Below Parity Sales—House Com- 
mittee Reports Agricultural Appropriations Bill With Pro- 
vision Barring CCC Sales at Less Than Parity 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The farm price 
ceiling issue, which President Roosevelt 
contends holds the most important threat 
of inflation, is being fought on new fronts. 

The Senate farm bloc on March 2 
backed out of a battle with the Presi- 
dent and abandoned its plan to attach a 


rider to the $32,000,000,000 War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, but decided to 
make a stand when the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill comes before the Senate. 

Meanwhile, the running fight between 
Congress and the President over restric- 
tions on prices broke into the open again, 
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when the House appropriations commit- 
tee, reporting out the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill, included a provision 
that no farm stocks held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. may be sold at less 
than the parity price. 

The President suffered a major legisla- 
tive reverse at the hands of the congres- 
sional farm bloc when the Senate on Feb. 
25 passed legislation forbidding sale of 
government-owned farm surpluses below 
parity prices. The vote was 50 to 23. 

Passage came a few hours after the 
President personally intervened in an at- 
tempt to obtain defeat of the measure 
which he said was inflationary, would do 
“irreparable harm” to the war effort, and 
would promote “selfish interests.” 

This measure is given a 50-50 chance of 
being enacted by the House, according to 
reports. The sharp tone of the Presi- 
dent’s letter indicated that he will veto 
the bill if and when it reaches the White 
House. 

The President had estimates prepared 
of just how much retail prices of meat, 
dairy, poultry and wheat products would 
be boosted if crop prices were allowed 
to rise to levels being demanded by the 
Senate farm bloc. 

The estimates, made by the Department 
of Agriculture on the basis of prices pre- 
vailing Jan. 15, are: 

Pork products, 3.4c lb; beef, lc lb; 
eggs, 4c doz; dressed poultry, 2.2¢ lb; 
milk used in dairy products, 20c per 100 
Ibs; wheat in a pound of flour, 0.8c; 
wheat in a pound of bread, 0.2c. 

These increases, the department told 
the chief executive, would boost the 
nation’s annual food bill by $1,000,000,000. 

The determination of farm interests in 
Congress to curb the selling policies of 
the CCC can be judged by the fact that 
four separate measures now pending in- 
clude some form of restraint upon that 
agency. 

The four measures are: the Thomas 
amendment which can be attached to al- 
most any bill brought before the Senate; 
the Bankhead-Gillette bill which recently 
passed the Senate and was sent to the 
House; the Fulmer bill, upon which hear- 
ings were scheduled to start March 3, and 
which is a companion measure to the 
Bankhead-Gillette bill; and the agricul- 
ture appropriations bill. 

Each one of these measures, in one 
way or another, forbids the CCC from 
selling government-owned stocks below 
parity prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISIANA NUTRITIONISTS 
CALL FOR ENRICHMENT OF 
ALL WHITE FLOUR IN U.S. 


Baton Rovce, La.—A resolution ask- 
ing that all white flour have vitamins 
and minerals added and that enriched 
white flour be standard for America was 
forwarded to M. L. Wilson, of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Service 
after its adoption at the Louisiana Con- 
ference on Nutrition Problems meeting 
here on Feb. 20. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Louisiana State University and _ the 
Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Among the prominent nutritionists who 
praised enriched flour were Dr. Helen 
Mitchell, principal nutritionist of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service, and Miss Ellen LeNoir, chairman 
of the Louisiana Nutrition Committee. 








March 4, 1942 


CCC TO DISCONTINUE 
MILLING WHEAT SALES 


Order Effective After March 14—Program for 
Loan Extension Also An- 

nounced 

D. C.—In a multiple 
move of major importance, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. scrapped its wheat 
program, elected to discontinue wheat 
sales for general milling after March 14, 
and announced a program for wheat loan 
extension to retain grain on farms until 
the warehouse stored wheat is sold. 


WASHINGTON, 


The corporation is discontinuing its 
pool program so as to give the govern- 
ment more freedom in selling wheat ob- 
tained in default of loans. It is under- 
stood some producers under the pool held 
that as the corporation was its agent, the 
agency should accept dictation from them 
as to selling policies. 

Instead of putting wheat received in 
default of loans in the pool, the corpora- 
tion will simply take title to it, as is 
now the policy with corn. 

The present general sales for milling 
program will be continued through March 
14, sales to be made at 17c above applic- 
able loan rate at terminal locations, and 
20c above loan rate at country locations. 

After that date, the corporation will 
discontinue these sales, so as not to be 
competing in sales of this high grade 
grain with the wheat marketed by pro- 
ducers redeeming their loans. Export, 
feed and alcohol programs are not af- 
fected. 

To retain wheat in farm storage while 
the warehouse stocks are sold, the cor- 
poration announced it would extend loans 
on all 1941 wheat, rye, and barley stored 
on farms until April 30, 1943. 

Loans on these crops mature April 30. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS ON WEST COAST 
GET FSCC CONTRACTS 


Awards of 287,000 Bbis Announced for 
Delivery at Portland—Feed Pur- 
chases Also Made 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Six West Coast 
mills sold 287,000 bbls of type C flour to 
the government at prices ranging from 
$4.45 to $4.65 bbl for delivery, f.o.b. 
Portland, the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corp. has announced. 

The mills include Crown Mills, Port- 
land, 5,000 bbis at $4.64; Kerr Gifford & 
Co., Inc., Portland, 75,000 bbls at $4.60; 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 58,500 bbls 
at $4.65; Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
26,000 bbls at $4.45; Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., 25,000 bbls at $4.6432; and Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., 97,500 bbls at $4.5375. 

The FSCC also bought 13,911,000 !bs 
of feeds for delivery by March 3! at 
San Francisco. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAFEWAY INCOME DOWN 

New York, N. Y.—Safeway Stores, 
Inc., for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
shows net income of ‘$3,605,962, after 
taxes and charges, comparable with +4, 
786,652 a year ago. Total sales for the 
four weeks ended Jan. 31 were $45,735, 
123, against $33,061,263. Sales of stores 
acquired in the merger with Daniel 
Reeves, Inc., and from National Gro- 
cery Co., have been included in the latest 
figure, while volume for the comparable 
period a year ago has been-adjusted to 
include the Reeves operation. 
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BAKERS’ PART IN WAR 
PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Rocky Mountain Association Hears of 
Changes Necessary in Business to 
Aid in War Effort 
Denver, Coro.—The war emergency 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Association held at the Cosmopolitan Ho- 
tel here, March 1, had the largest attend- 
ance of any meeting in the history of 
the organization. Bakers from Colorado 
and adjoining states were present. “We 
are gathered here today to help win the 
war,” said Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, president of the as- 

sociation, in opening the meeting. 

L. J. Macdonald, Joe Kavanaugh, Inc., 
local tire firm, spoke on the tire situation 
and its result in the baking industry 
field. He advised bakers to give special 
attention to their tires, and to cut off 
every unnecessary mile of their routes 
for it is going to be some time before 
the tire situation will grow better. 

L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., 
Denver, spoke on “Equipment for Bak- 
ers.” He explained the procedure in the 
securing of new equipment. He pre- 
dicted that it will get harder as time 
advances. 

The “Enrichment Program to Date” 
was the subject of the first discussion 
in the afternoon. This section of the 
program was ably handled by Harry 
Liggett, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co; 
Maurice Rust, Hungarian Flour Mills, 
Denver, and Roger Jones, Jr., Golden 
West Milling Co., Longmont, Colo. Mr. 
Rust told of the changes in the program 
from the chemical standpoint. 

Mr. Jones spoke on the subject from 
the consumers’ standpoint. It was his 
opinion that the program had not lived 
up to expectations—no doubt due in a 
great measure to the fact that the public- 
ity fund had been far too small. He said 
around 15% of the people of the country 
were buying enriched bread for its nutri- 
He said, however, that it 
was his belief that the enrichment pro- 
gram is here to stay and if those behind 
the program are not successful in put- 
ting it across to the public the program 
will be made effective through legisla- 
tion. 


tious value. 


The program from the government’s 
standpoint was Mr. Liggett’s part in the 
discussion. He said the government has 
had to devote less attention to the pro- 
gram due to the spotlight being shifted 
to the war effort. Had it not been for 
the war the government would, no doubt, 
have been able to devote attention to the 
program that would have been more 
effective, he believed. 

The sugar situation came in for atten- 
tion. Frank Eubank, Procter & Gam- 
ble, advised the bakers to select cake 
formulas that would give the largest 
amount of batter with the least sugar 
content. Cakes requiring larger amounts 
of sugar should be discontinued. In this 
Way cake quality could be retained with 
@ reduction in sugar. 

Tom Murray, Denver, spoke of the use 
of corn sugar. He said that this industry 
was at present working seven days a 
Week and 24 hours a day, but the output 
could not be increased as new equipment 
for the refineries cannot be secured. 

Charles Boyd, Standard Brands, Inc., 
advised bakers to reduce amount of sugar 
in bread and sweet rolls doughs. He said 
18 years ago formulas for such mixes 





called for 2, 3 and 4% sugar, while of 
late years bakers have been using 8, 9 
and 10%. It is his opinion that white 
breads have gotten out of line as far as 
sugar is concerned. 

I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., 
Denver, and a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, told of the recent meeting of the 
board in Chicago. As far as flour is con- 
cérned, he said, there is an ample supply 
at the present time, but with wheat being 
used to produce alcohol for smokeless 
powder it may in time affect the flour 
supply. There are a number of ingredi- 
ents—such as cocoa, spices, eggs, vege- 
table fats and the like—that will continue 
to be harder to obtain as time goes on 
due to the war situation, he added. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA SETS PRICE CEILING 
ON VITAMIN C SUPPLIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Mounting prices 
asked by some resellers for vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid)—in some cases double 
those charged by the producers—caused 
the Office of Price Administration to issue 
Price Schedule No. 104 for vitamin C. 
The price ceilings became effective Feb. 
16. Prices are set for producers and 
primary jobbers and for resellers. The 
quantities in which retailers deal are 
not covered by the schedule. 

The price schedule for vitamin C was 
issued after conferences held by OPA 
with producers, resellers and exporters 
of vitamin C and with other government 
agencies. These conferences indicated 
that no justifiable reasons exist for pro- 
ducers and primary jobbers charging 
prices in excess of $1.65 per oz, or for 
resellers charging in excess of $2.15 per 
oz for sales of large quantities. Increases 
above these prices are deemed _ infla- 
tionary. 

The schedule sets the following prices 
for producers and primary jobbers and 
for resellers (in ounces) : 





Producers 
and primary 


Quantity in ounces— jobbers Resellers 


De: GF GS ciccaves coves $1.65 $2.15 
Con CD GH E000 i ic cseccess 1.66 2.16 
360 wp te BOO .ncccccccees 1.67 2.17 
“oor ae 1.69 2.20 
Oe Gee OO BD cccccccccevses 1.72 2.24 
BU 00 OD acccccscocecese 1.77 2.30 
* 3S ere eee 1.85 2.41 


The prices for producers and primary 
jobbers are f.o.b. the seller’s shipping 
point, with freight equalized at the rate 
for a shipment of identical quantity over 
standard routes from these points: Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Rahway and 
Nutley, N. J., and New York City. Max- 
imum prices for resellers are f.o.b. sell- 
er’s shipping point. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ARMY BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
PURCHASES MADE PUBLIC 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Contract awards 
covering additional army bakery equip- 
ment have been announced by the War 
Department. The awards, made through 
the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 
in late January, included a considerable 
number of dough mixers at a contract 
price of $395 each, and a correspond- 
ingly sizable number of field ovens at 
$810 each. 

Smaller items included in the late Jan- 
uary awards were items for field bak- 
eries, as follows: folding molding tables 
at $18.40 each; insulated sponge cans at 
$17.74; retinned flour and sugar scoops 
at $1 each, and dough scrapers at 9c 
each, 
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e TRANSPORTATION A LA MODE « 




















Back on his Bar Lazy W ranch near Manhattan, Kansas, George B. Wagner, 
entomologist for the Millers National Federation, sports this team of cow 
ponies and whatever-it-is they are hauling. Not yet decided is the question of 
whether this mode of transportation is old-fashioned or new-fashioned. What- 
ever it is, Mr. Wagner says it keeps him prepared for any travel emergency 
and saves shoe leather. The harnesses were put away in 1908, but were taken 
out and oiled each year, wrapped and tucked away, keeping them in good con- 


dition. 
conveyance, as their ears testify. 
two aunts. 


The ponies are not that old, and they have their suspicions about the 
With Mr. Wagner in the two seater are his 





And here we have Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour broker, with 
Mrs. Pearlstone, at their Coral Gables home, whence they report that bicycling 
has replaced deep sea fishing as a favorite sport. The many flour men who have 
gone to Florida other years and returned with a beautifully mounted catch will 
be sorry to have the word that fishing cruisers and other craft have been for- 


bidden to‘leave the inland salt waters. 


However, bays and inlets still offer 


good fishing for smaller gamesters, so Florida visitors can still enjoy this sport, 


Mr. Pearlstone says. 


Henry Mueller, of the C. F. Mueller Company, Jersey 


City, noodle macaroni products manufacturer, left home early last week with 
Mrs. Mueller to spend several weeks with the Pearlstones. 





NEW LIST OF PARITY PRICES 
OF FARM PRODUCTS ISSUED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Parity prices of 
major farm commodities on Feb. 15, 
Jan. 15, 1942, and Feb. 15, 1941, were 
reported as follows: 





vom 1942-—_.._ Feb. 15, 

Feb. 15 Jan. 15 1941 
Wheat, per bu.... $1.299 $1.291 $1.132 
Corn, per bu...... -944 -937 -822 
Oats, per bu....... -587 .583 -511 
Rye, per. bu....... 1.058 1.051 -922 
Cotton, per Ib..... -1823 .1810 1587 
Hogs, per 100 lbs.. 10.61 10.54 9.24 
Flaxseed, per bu.. 2.48 2.47 2.16 
Soybeans, per bu.. 1.40 1.39 1.22 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEETING POSTPONED 

A meeting of District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, scheduled to be held 
in Knoxville, Tenn., March 21, has been 
indefinitely deferred by a vote of the 
membership. The district, which draws 
its attendance from the southeastern 
states, ordinarily holds spring and fall 
meetings. 


SALES PRICE OF CCC 
WHEAT IS UNCHANGED 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced that there will be no change in 
the offering price for wheat under the 
domestic sales program effective March 
1 through March 14. The present basis 
of 17c bu over the 1941 loan values for 
wheat stored in terminal position and 20c 
bu over the loan value for wheat stored 
in country elevators will continue in ef- 
fect. 

Prices for wheat under the export sales 
program will also continue as at present, 
the announcement said, on the basis of 
10c bu under the respective 1941 loan 
values “in store” at point of storage. 

Prices for wheat under the feed wheat 
program were advanced Ic bu for March 
delivery and will be advanced at the 
rate of le per month for subsequent de- 
livery. 
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USDA AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED IN 


MOVE FOR WARTIME EFFICIENCY 


Rearrangement Comes Through Executive Order Issued by 
President Roosevelt—New Set-up to Remain in Effect 
Until Six Months After War Ends 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The consolidation 
of numerous agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a means of fur- 
thering prosecution of the war through 
better utilization of agricultural resources 
and industries has been ordered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The mergers within the department are 
to remain in force until six months after 
the war ends. 

A presidential executive order pro- 
vided for these consolidations: 

1.—The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, including the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (except the agricultural sta- 
tistics division), and the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration are merged into 
an agency to be called the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 

2.—The agricultural statistics division 


— 


of the Agricultural Marketing Service is 
transferred to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

8.—The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Federal Crop Insurance Corp., 
and the sugar division are brought to- 
gether into an agency to be known as the 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

4.—The bureau of animal industry, the 
bureau of dairy industry, the bureau of 
plant industry, the bureau of agricultural 
chemistry and engineering, the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, the 
bureau of harne economics, the office of 
experiment stations and the Beltsville re- 
search center, are consolidated into the 
Agricultural Research Administration. 

5.—All Department of Agriculture li- 
braries are consolidated into one. 





— 


FARM PRICES DROP 
4 POINTS IN MONTH 


-—<>— 


Poultry Products Lead Fall With 12-Point 
Decline—Grains Register 2-Point 
Upturn 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—-Lower prices for 
half a dozen major agricultural ccem- 
modities brought the general level of 
prices received by farmers down four 
points during the month ending Feb. 15, 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. This downturn pushed agricul- 
tural prices 1 point below parity. 

Leading the fall was a 12-peint decline 
in prices received for poultry products, 
with prices for truck crops, tobacco and 
fruit also down substantially, and dairy 
product prices slightly lower. Partially 
offsetting these sagging values were a 
2-point upturn in grain, a 7-point rise in 
cotton and cottonseed, and a 9-point ad- 
vance in meat animal prices. 

Supplies of farm products were ample 
for present needs, the department re- 
ported. Stocks of grain at terminal mar- 
kets are running higher than a_ year 
earlier and marketings of most other 
items continue at relatively high levels. 
Receipts of meat animals during Feb- 
ruary were larger than those of the same 
period last year, and milk production 
was higher. The demand of domestic 
consumers for farm products is staying 
about 35% 
time in 1941. 

Although receiving less, farmers had to 


higher than at the same 


pay more for the commodities they pur- 
chased, particularly food, clothing and 
feed. The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers on Feb. 15 was 1 point higher than 
a month earlier and 24 points above the 
mid-February level last year. The feed 
price index advanced 5 points during the 
month. 

Prices of leading farm products on 
Feb. 15, expressed as a percentage of 
parity with prices paid, interest, and 
taxes, were: corn, 81%; flaxseed, 84; 
rice, 135; cotton, 98; potatoes, 100; ap- 
ples, 85; butterfat, 92; chickens, 104; 
eggs, 99; hogs, 110; and beef cattle, 130. 





OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 
RE-ELECT A. P. EIER 


War Dominates Toledo Meeting—Business, 
Nutritional, Legal Subjects Discussed 
in Full Program 
Totepo, Ou1o.—A. P. Ejier, Nevada, 
was re-elected president of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Ohio at 
the twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the group held at the Secor Hotel here 
Feb. 23-24. Other officers elected were 
Owen Jeffrey, Paulding, first vice presi- 
dent, and A. C. Patzer, Grove City, sec- 
ond vice president. Cc. S. Latchaw, 
Defiance, was re-elected secretary. Ap- 
proximately 700 attended the meeting. 
Milton H. Faulring, manager of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and _presi- 
dent of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
made the address of welcome, and A. 
C. Patzer, Grove City, responded. J. 
W. Huntington, Columbus, manager 
Mills Mutual Fire Insurance Co., spoke 
on war defense measures, and Ben H. 
Focht, specialist in sales psychology, on 
“adventures in buying.” Mr. Focht dis- 
cussed suggestive selling, service and 

immediate attention to the customer. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ohio Agricultural 
ixperiment Station, Wooster, speaking 
on vitamins in poultry feeding, reminded 
his audience that only five years ago this 
subject was widely regarded as “fanci- 
ful” and that not over 25 years ago 
nothing at all was known about it. Now 
vitamins are “definite realities,’ manu- 
factured in the pure state. In his speech 
he gave an illuminating discussion of all 
vitamins with particular reference to 
poultry feeding, listing their best sources 
and telling what might be done to com- 
pensate for inadequacies that may de- 
velop as a result of the war. He dis- 
cussed as milk substitutes pure liver- 
meal, now unobtainable; commercial liv- 
ermeal; distillers’ grains, and fermenta- 
tion residues, emphasizing, however, that 
in poultry feeding one must take into 
consideration the entire picture of proper 
feeding, and that no feed can be better 
than its ingredients. 

Ray Bowden, Washington representa- 
tive of the Grain and Feed’ Dealers Na- 


tional Association, warned that mere 
checking for safety and carrying of insur- 
ance was not enough protection now 
against possible destruction of materials. 
No steps must be neglected to preserve 


both life and material. He also em- 
phasized the need of salvaging all waste 
and the necessity of, being prepared for 
reduction in standards of living. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—<— 


HENRY P. ISMERT, FORMER 
KANSAS CITY MILLER, DIES 


Henry P. Ismert, treasurer of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., from its establishment in 1907 until 
its sale to new owners five years ago, 
died at his home in Long Beach, Cal., Feb. 
26, following a brief illness. He was 70 
years old. 

Mr. Ismert, a cousin of Theodore F. 
Ismert, for a long time head of the 
Ismert-Hincke company, was born in 
California, but lived for more than 50 
years in the Middle West, chiefly in 
Kansas City. His active duties with 
the company were mostly in buying wheat 
for its mills, and he was recognized as one 
of the best judges of the milling quality 
of wheat in the Kansas City market. 

Following the sale of the company’s 
properties and business, Mr. Ismert re- 
tired from milling and has since been en- 
gaged in other activities at his home at 
Long Beach. 

Mr. Ismert’s body was sent to Kansas 
City for burial, with services planned 
for March 4 if Mrs. Ismert and her 
daughter, Mrs. J. W. West, who are 
time. Two other 
daughters, Mrs. Paul Stephenson, Au- 
gusta, Kansas, and Mrs. George Hill also 


driving, arrive in 


survive. 
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CONVENTION DATES SET 
FOR EASTERN FEED MEN 


New York, N. Y.—The Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants, Inc., has an- 
nounced that its annual convention will 
be held June 12-13, at the Arlington 
Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Plans for the meeting are already in 
progress, and the committee in charge 
of arrangements predicts that the pro- 
gram will be the best ever presented 
at an E.F.F.M. convention. 
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OPA EXPANDS TIRE 
QUOTAS FOR MARCH 


Substantial Increases for Eligible Vehicles 
Listed—Rationing Expansion 
Seasonal 

March tire and tube quotas substan- 
tially larger than those provided for 
rationing to eligible vehicles in the pre- 
ceding month were made public Feb. 26 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 

For List A passenger cars, light trucks, 
and motorcycles, the March quotas )ro- 
vide a total of 104,701 new tires and 37,- 
635 new tubes, against 80,784 new tires 
and 67,616 new tubes: for these vehicles 
in February. The March quotas for 
List A trucks, buses, farm equipment and 
other heavy vehicles total 256,385 new 
tires and 288,149 new tubes compuared 
with 156,029 new tires and 267,562 new 
tubes in the previous month. 

Retreaded and recapped tires ayail- 
able for rationing in March to eligible 
trucks, buses, farm equipment and other 
heavy vehicles aggregate 110,225. There 
is no fair comparison of this figure with 
February, since rationing of truck re- 
treads did not begin until the 19th of that 
month and the first quota covered only 
nine days. 

No retreaded passenger car tires will 
be available for rationing in March, since 
the War Production Board has not au- 
thorized the manufacture of passenger 
car camelback during that month. This 
means that only new passenger car tires 
and tubes will be rationed during March 
and their sale will be restricted to ve- 
hicles on List A of the eligibility classi- 
fications. Hence, for another month, at 
least, no passenger car on List B of the 
eligibility classifications will be able to 
get a retreaded tire. However, trucks 
qualifying under List B can apply for 
retreaded or recapped tires between 
March 1 and March 20, but the local ra- 
tioning boards are not empowered to is- 
sue retread purchase certificates for List 
B trucks out of March quotas until 
March 25 and then only if the needs of 
List A truck eligibles have been satisfied. 

The increase in March quotas over 
those of February is seasonal and reflects 
subsidence of severe winter weather that 
tends to make motor transportation (iffi- 
cult in many sections of the country. 





ANOTHER $1,300,000,000 EARMARKED 
FOR LEND-LEASE FOOD 


—<>——_ 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard Indicates Emphasis Will Be 
Concentrated on Meat and Dairy Products—One Fifth 
Gain in Production Predicted 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Included in a 
new appropriations measure of $5,430,- 
000,000 for lend-lease purposes is a fund 
of $1,300,000,000 earmarked for food. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
been quoted as saying that emphasis will 
be concentrated on meat and dairy prod- 
ucts rather than on corn and cotton. 

Appearing before the House appro- 
priations committee, the secretary indi- 
cated his belief that United States food 
production will be ample for all the 
United Nations provided there is a big 
expansion in “must” crops. 

“We hope to raise about one fifth 
more this next year, overall, than we 


raised in the 1936-40 average,” he sai‘. 

The secretary said that in spending the 
$1,300,000,000 the department expected 
to pay prices which would average }ar- 
ity—the income farmers receive which 
would give them the same purchasing 
power they had from 1909 to 1914. 

He gave this breakdown on the pro- 
posed lend-lease- expenditures: 

Meat products and fish, $402,113,000; 
eggs and dairy products, $324,884,(00; 
fats and oils, $111,540,000; grain products 
and sugar, $171,933,000; fruits and vege- 
tables, $61,538,000; other foodstuffs, $53,- 
478,000; cotton, $90,670,000; tobacco, 
$75,230,000; naval stores, $8,614,000. 
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ICC GRANTS BOOST 
IN FREIGHT RATES 


3% Increase in Rates on Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Authorized—Grains, Flour In- 
cluded, Trade Observers Indicate 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 3 au- 
thorized the nation’s railroads and water 
carriers to increase freight rates 6% on 
commodities except 
raw” commodities on most of which it 

granted a 3% increase. 

In making exceptions to the 6% freight 
rate boost, the ICC authorized a 3% rate 
increase on’ shipments of agricultural 
products; livestock and livestock products 
and low grade mine products such as 
sand, gravel, broken rock and slag. 


certain “basic or 


Grains and flour would come under the 
exceptions granting a 3% increase to 
agricultural productions, according to 
trade opinion. Detailed information on 
the new rates was not available imme- 
diately. 

New rates will take effect just as soon 
as the railroads publish new tariffs, ex- 
pected to take about three weeks, and 
will continue in effect for the duration 
of the war and six months thereafter. 
At the same time, the commission re- 
tained jurisdiction to correct or clarify 
its findings. 
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GLENN R. KRUEGER NAMED 
TO GENERAL MILLS POST 


Glenn R. Krueger has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
central division of General Mills, Inc., 
with headquarters in Chicago. He as- 
sumed his new duties March 2. Grover 
Minter is general sales manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Krueger recently has been director 
of flour merchandising for General Mills, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. He 
started with the organization in 1925 
as a clerk in the sales record depart- 
ment. He then became a member of the 
sales force and held positions in several 
cities. He has served as branch man- 
ager of the Milwaukee office of General 
Mills, Inc., and also as city sales man- 
ager in Chicago. 

Mr. Krueger was born in 1901, is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
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W. H. YOUNGER IS HEAD 
OF MARK P. MILLER MILLS 


W. H. Younger, formerly manager of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., has resigned from that 
position to become president and gen- 
eral manager of the Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, Oregon; the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., and the Mark 
P. Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
The three companies comprise the mill- 
ing interests of the late Mark P. Miller. 
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JAY JUUL, A. J. GALLAGHER 
ASSOCIATED IN NEW FIRM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Jay Juul, promi- 
nently associated with the milling indus- 
try in both the Southwest and Northwest 
for many years, announced on March 2 
formation of his own firm, the Jay Juul 
Co., which will deal in feed, flour and 
allied products. 

Associated with Mr. Juul in the firm 
will be A. J. Gallagher, for the last 
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WAR PROBLEMS LISTED ON PROGRAM 
FOR ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION 


—~— 
Annual Meeting of Bakery Production Men Scheduled for March 
9.12—Blackouts, Ingredient and Equipment Discus- 
sions Scheduled for Analysis 


three years millfeed manager for the 
MFA Grain & Feed Co., Kansas City, 
and before that for many years in the 
millfeed business both at Kansas City 
and Minneapolis. 

Offices of the new company, which will 
do principally a jobbing business, are at 
412 Dwight Building, connected directly 
to the Board of Trade Building. 
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IOWA DEALERS FLOCK 
TO WATERLOO MEETING 


Wide Range of Subjects Presented at 12th 
Annual Meeting Sponsored by 
Waterloo Mills Co. 





Subjects ranging from credit costs to 
boosting hog feed sales, from war’s effect 
on the feed industry to bits of baseball 
history, were presented to 300 feed deal- 
ers and manufacturers’ representatives 
attending the 12th annual meeting of the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Mills Co., Feb. 23. 

The meeting is a yearly invitational 
affair sponsored by the Waterloo Mills 
and the companies whose products it dis- 
tributes. It has grown in size each year 
until it now frivals in attendance and 
educational aspects most conventions of 
state associations. 

At the 1942 gathering, H. E. Patter- 
son, of the Anderson Box Co., Indianap- 
olis, explained to the dealers the expense 
in extended credit. This expense comes 
not only from outright losses that may 
be incurred, he said, but also from re- 
duced working capital, interest charges 
on borrowed money, inability to take 
discounts, increased bookwork, and costs 
of collection. 

M. F. Wells, nutrition expert for the 
Waterloo Mills Co., discussed the place 
feeding has been given in the country’s 
war program. Despite disarrangements 
in the supplies of materials and their 
sources, quality of feeds should not be 
lowered either from a standpoint of in- 
gredients or balance, he emphasized. 
Low prices, as always, will be false econ- 
omy, for low priced feeds cannot pro- 
duce the results that come from high 
quality feeds, which necessarily are high- 
er priced. 

Mr. Field said that his information 
indicated that with some exceptions there 
probably would be no government price 
controls on feeds in the near future, 
unless an advance considered unjustified 
occurred. The most danger of such an 
advance developing, he believes, is in a 
wave of buying beyond immediate re- 
quirements. He urged that bookings be 
limited to 30 days in most instances in 
order to avoid this danger. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKANSAS BAKERS CANCEL 
ANNUAL SPRING MEETING 


Lirrte Rock, Arx.—The Arkansas 
Bakers Association held a special meet- 
ing at the Marion Hotel, Little Rock, 
Jan. 28, to consider trade problems that 
have arisen because of the war. Garvin 
Shipley, Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
presided. The previously scheduled two- 
day annual convention to have been held 
in Hot Springs in April has been can- 
celed. 
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VETERAN GRAIN MAN DIES 
Des Mornes, Ilowa.—George Mead, 78, 
actively engaged in the grain business 
here more than 30 years, died Feb. 16, 
having never fully recovered from a 
stroke suffered four years ago. 


The influence of the war becomes read- 
ily apparent in the program for the an- 
nual convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers scheduled for the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 
9-12. 
Program Chairman F. J. Coughlin, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, devote 
a generous share of the business. sessions 
to problems that have arisen since the 
nation was placed on an active war basis. 


Program plans as announced by 


“Blackouts for Bakeries” is a topic 
listed for discussion by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Society. ‘T. O’Gor- 
man, Armstrong’s Bakery, Los Angeles, 
will describe the procedure followed by 
bakeries in effecting blackout conditions. 

The experience of west coast bakers 
during air raids will be told by Lee 
Hodgert, Model Bakery, Tacoma, Wash., 
who is chairman of the Western Wash- 
ington Chapter of the society. 

“Bakery Sanitation and Its Part in 
Defense” will be the topic covered by 
Dr. Stuart Mount, ‘of the Board of 
Health, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Job training of bakery production 
workers, one of the most important topics 
of the day in view of the shortage of 
man power with increasing military ac- 
tivity, will also be discussed, but the 
speaker has not yet been announced. 

Cereal chemists under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Charles N. Frey, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, will direct one 
session of the convention with the sub- 
jects of wheat germ and its use in com- 
mercial bread production and the ques- 
tion of dough absorption and keeping 
quality being discussed. There will also 
be an informal panel discussion of spe- 
cialty breads, 

The proposed bread standards and the 
procedure by which they were promul- 
gated will be discussed by Don Wade, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 

On Wednesday the sessions will be 
largely devoted to talks on equipment 
with special emphasis on problems that 
have arisen under war conditions. Speak- 
ers include Henry A. Winther, York 
(Pa.) Ice Machine Co; Carl A. Born- 
mann, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Morris 
Cohen, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City; Clark Dean, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., and E. S. Mason, 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

Thursday, the last day of the conven- 
tion, will be devoted entirely to cake 
problems, and will be under the leader- 
ship of A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 








Easton, Pa.—Mrs. Beulah Kressley 
Reyes isn’t going to let food rationing 
interfere with her cake baking. 

She concocted a simple recipe which 
uses no sugar, no eggs, 
and no milk! 

Her “Victory cake” calls 
for one cup of molasses, 
one teaspoon soda, half cup 
of water, quarter teaspoon salt, and two 
cups of sifted flour. 
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Baking School, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, and technical editor 
of Tue American Baker. Ingredient 
problems and improvement in shop effi- 
ciency will be stressed. 

Entertainment features include the 
usual engineers’ dinner and party on 
Monday night and the Early Bird Break- 
fast on Wednesday morning. A - new 
event this year will be the Hidden Talent 
Night on Wednesday, with William 
Maier, of Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., 
as master of ceremonies. 

On Tuesday night the baked goods dis- 
play will be featured. 

Walter Malloy, Fluhrer’s Bakery, 
Eureka, Cal., is convention chairman. 
Day chairmen are C. E. Jones, Midland 
Bakeries Co., Peoria, Ill; Clinton L. 
Brooke, National Grain Yeast Co., Chi- 
cago; A. J. Faulhaber, American Stor- 
age Co., Philadelphia; and A. J. Vander 
Voort, Dunwoody Institute and THe 
AMERICAN Baker, Minneapolis. 

F. J. Coughlin is being assisted by A. 
E. Grawert, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in planning the program for 
the convention. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
SET CONVENTION DATES 


The Potomac States Bakers Associa- 
tion will hold its summer convention this 
year at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., June 25-28. Its next winter 
convention will be held at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24-26, 
1943. Emmet Gary, Baltimore, is sec- 
retary of the association. 
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NIACIN PRICE REDUCTION 
IS ANNOUNCED BY MERCK 


A reduction in the price of niacin 
(nicotinic acid) has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. In 1,000-Ib 
lots, the new price is $6.59 lb, which is 
a reduction of 50c. In 500-lb. lots, the 
new price is $6.60; in 100 lbs $6.65; in 
50 lbs $6.80; in 5 lbs $6.96. 
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W. D. SANDERSON NAMED 
REGIONAL OPA DIRECTOR 
W. D. Sanderson, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., and recently vice president 
of William Hamilton & Son, Inc., Cale- 
donia, N. Y., is now associated with the 
Office of Price Control as a regional di- 
rector of food and food products. Mr. 
Sanderson, at present in Washington, will 
be assigned to one of the regional of- 
fices. 
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RETURNING TO NEW YORK 
Vancouver, B. C.—After being con- 
nected with the grain trade here since 
1926, John P. Macaluso is leaving soon 
to make his home in New York City. He 
served first as joint manager here for 
L. Dreyfus & Co. of New York and 
Paris, and after the outbreak of war in 

the same capacity for Leval & Co. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


VOLUME OF NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS 


DROPS TO LOW EBB 


<>——_- 


Occasional Periods of Dullness Expected by Trade in View of 
Heavy Backlog of Business on Mill Books—Apparently 
Unsatisfactory Bakery Business Also Factor 


With business on mill books far above 
normal, new flour business has dropped 
to a low ebb. Occasional periods of 
dullness are to be expected in view of 
the heavy backlog and observers point 
to the apparently unsatisfactory busi- 
ness of bakers as another 
factor. Northwestern 
mills reported sales to 24% 
of capacity, compared with 
90% a week ago and 52% 
a year ago. Mills in the 
Southwest reported only 
fill-in orders, amounting to 21% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 85% a week pre- 
vious and 28% for the corresponding 





week a year ago. 
ported at Buffalo. 

Buyers are watching Washington de- 
velopments in the President’s fight with 


Little buying was re- 


the farm bloc over prices for agricul- 
tural products. This running battle, a 
principal influence on the market, has 
taken several unexpected turns recently. 
Family flour sales have been excep- 
tionally good for two or three months 
and shipping directions on family flour 
are consistently better than on bakers’ 
flour. 
Southwest, buyers having 
covered themselves adequately 


Family business was lighter in the 
apparently 


Directions are coming in but little bet- 
ter, with operations continuing at the 
same pace. Some observers look for an 
increase in shipping directions during 
March. 

PRICES 


Standard grades in the Northwest and 
the Southwest were around 5c bbl lower 
than a week ago, while patents at Buffalo 
registered about a 15c decline. 

Demand for clears, which has been 
one of the steadiest of items at Buffalo, 


showed a marked falling off and prices 
declined. 
EXPORTS 

Sales in the Pacific Northwest under 
the lend-lease program totaled approxi- 
mately 287,000 bbls last week, with Co- 
lumbia River and interior mills taking 
the bulk of the business. 

Difficulty in getting boat space from 
the Atlantic seaboard for export ship- 
ments to Central and South American 
ports seems to be increasing, so millers 
are more concerned in cleaning up old 
contracts than entering into new ones for 
the time being. 

Foreign sales at Buffalo and in the 
Southwest were routine. 


MILLFEED 


Market is far from active, yet there 
is a little inquiry each day, which helps 
to prevent any accumulation. A few 
sales were reported for March-April 
shipment at a discount under spot, but 
millers generally are not disposed to dis- 
count future and are awaiting develop- 
ments. 

PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorruwesTern 
Miter that they produced 1,315,798 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,442,597 bbls the week previous and 1,- 
313,440 bbls the corresponding week of 
1941. Production during the correspond- 
ing week two and three years ago was 
1,341,702 and 1,308,000 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decrease 
of 11,642 bbls from the previous week’s 
production, while southwestern mills reg- 
Mills at 
Buffalo reported a decrease of 3,493 bbls 
from a week ago. 


istered a 17,739-bbl decrease. 





FEED MARKETS SLIGHTLY EASIER AS 
DEMAND LESSENS 


—_—~p>—_ 
Offerings of Most Feeds Fully Equal to Meet Current Needs— 
Lower Grain Markets, Moderate Weather Conditions 
Slow Down Demand 


The general feed market situation be- 
came slightly easier during the week. 
Offerings of important feeds, such as 
wheat millfeeds and the oil seed meals, 
were fully equal to meet the current 
demand which was noticeably slower. 
Large supplies of 
feedstuffs have 
moved to distribut- 
ing and consuming 
areas during recent 
months and handlers 
now seem inclined to take stock before 
placing additional large orders. Mills 
and crushers, on the other hand, did not 
find it necessary to unduly press offer- 
ings as directions on old orders continued 
to absorb the bulk of the current produc- 
tion. Easier grain markets and moderate 
weather conditions were factors which 
tended to slow down the demand. The 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
dropped about one point to 164.8, com- 
pared with 165.5 for the previous week 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


and 106.8 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Prices on wheat feeds at Minneapolis 
eased about 50c ton as demand lessened 
and mill output though only moderate 
proved fully ample to fill old orders as 
well as to meet new current inquiry, which 
was limited. 

Millfeed offerings at Chicago were am- 
ple and met with just a fair demand. 
Bran prices closed unchanged from 
a week ago at Kansas City, but 
shorts declined about 50c ton. Trading 
in both items was exceedingly quiet with 
demand light and scattered. Mixers and 
retailers have ample supplies of wheat 
feeds on hand or due them on previously 
arranged contracts and in view of the 
economic uncertainty and the approach 
of spring in southern parts of the Kansas 
City trade territory, they were not in- 
clined to buy large amounts for the 
present. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
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February Flour Production Down 


LOUR production, according to reports received by THE NORTHWESTERN Mit. 
ER from plants representing 65% of the total national output, decreased during 
February 616,753 bbls from the previous month, but was 205,401 bbls more than 


during the same month of 1941. 


Total production during February was compiled at 5,557,076 bbls, compared with 
6,173,829 bbls for the month previous and 5,351,675 bbls for the same month a year 
ago. All the major producing sections registered increases over their February, 1941, 


figures. 


Northwestern production decreased 148,981 bbls from the month previous, but 
the 1,340,186-bbl February total represented a 178,446-bbl increase over the 194] 


total for the same month. 


Southwestern production, totaling 2,078,688 bbls in February, was 290,628 bbls 
lower than the January output but 88,730 bbls more than the production during Feb- 


ruary, 1941. 


Buffalo mills reported 847,392 bbls produced during February, 101,300 bbls less 
than the month previous but 377,767 bbls more than the output for the same month 


a year previous. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous ————F ebruary —— 
February, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

DEOTEMWORE oc ccccccsccccccrccesce 1,340,186 1,489,167 1,161,740 1,160,450 1,097,911 
BOWtMWER oc ccccesccccccscssess 2,078,688 2,369,316 1,989,958 1,876,286 1,780,067 
DE. Gocco cecesen S¢04eeeaene's 847,392 948,692 809,625 720,765 756,794 
Central West—Eastern Div.*.... 472,410 527,765 468,629 524,564 451,429 
Western Division .......... 251,905 283,091 248,583 246,328 266,047 
i. ECCT LCLET TE eee 155,695 40,669 126,182 116,098 152,461 
North Pacific Coast ..........+.+. 510,800 515,129 546,958 615,786 643,389 
TES: ov ckdanadd csecene seas 5,557,076 6,173,829 5,351,675 5,260,277 5,175,098 


+Partly estimated. *Estimated. 








was firm early in the week, but turned 
weaker as offerings increased and de- 
mand became less active. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Soybean meal and linseed meal prices 
were about 50c lower for the week. 
Production continued heavy and offerings 
both for prompt and deferred shipments 
were quite liberal. Linseed meal was 
still inclined to hold relatively more 
steady than soybean meal but here and 
there some resale pressure appeared and 
the quotable basis lost some ground for 
the week. Crushers for the most part 
did not press offerings as they were well 
supplied with shipping directions op pre- 
vious orders. Cottonseed meal was re- 
ported 50c@$1 ton up at southern mar- 
kets with southern mills showing a firmer 
holding tendency. As has been the case 
most of the season, however, little or 
no cottonseed meal is moving into north- 
ern feeding areas. 


CORN FEEDS 


Gluten feed and gluten meal quotations 
held firm at the basis announced for 
March shipments a week ago. Although 
processors are operating at capacity, 
shipping instructions on old orders and 
new business well take care of current 
output. Hominy feed prices on an av- 
erage were down about 50c ton with sup- 
plies ample and inquiry some slower. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps remained 
unchanged at $80 ton, f.o.b. packing 
plants. While demand for these items 
slackened somewhat during the past 
week, manufacturers were holding their 
asking prices steady. Malt sprouts, 
brewers’ dried grains and distillers’ dried 
grains all finished the week in a some- 
what easier position. Demand was slow- 
er and offerings, particularly in the Chi- 
cago trade area, increased. Business in 
alfalfa meal was also a little less active 
during the past week, but prices remained 
unchanged. Demand was still charac- 
terized as fair, coming mostly from mixed 
feed manufacturers and feeders. Sun- 


cured meals were only kind available as 
dehydrating plants have been sold out 
for some weeks, 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER PIERS 
New York, N. Y.—The federal govern- 

ment has taken possession of the water- 
front properties in Tomkinsville and 
Stapleton, Staten Island, which have been 
operated as a free trade zone since 1938. 
The four piers, 1,400 feet long, were built 
in the belief that the city would gain rev- 
enue from them during the anticipated 
stimulus to export after the former 
World War. This failed to materialize 
beyond the capacity of existing New 
York City piers and the properties lay 
idle for many years until, under the op- 
eration of the New York Trade Zone 
Operators, Inc., they were used to pro- 
vide a depot to which prospective Euro- 
pean refugees might ship their belongings 
to await their arrival, in addition to 
ordinary commercial requirements. 
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VICTOR E. MARX LEAVES 
BAKERS’ HELPER POSITION 


Cuicaco, Irt.—After- nearly 13 years 
as editor of Bakers’ Helper, the services 
of Victor E. Marx have been terminated, 
according to an announcement by E. 
T. Clissold, publisher. 

Mr. Marx joined the staff of Bakers’ 
Helper as editor in June, 1929. Before 
that Mr. Marx was for seven years an 
instructor at the American Institute of 
Baking, technical advisor to the super- 
intendent of the Sawyer Biscuit Co., and 
had worked for Grennan Bakeries «nd 
the Franklin Wafer Co. 

He has been the only secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers since the group was organized 
in 1924. U/nder his direction this asso- 
ciation has become one of the leading 
bakery organizations in the country, with 
the annual engineers’ convention drawing 
bakers and allied men from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Marx has not announced his future 
plans. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASIER 
IN UNSETTLED MARKET 


Trading Marks Time Pending Legislative 
Developments—Crop Outlook 
Favorable 
Grain markets sagged slightly lower 
during the past week, as the general tone 
continued unsettled. Traders marked 
time and awaited further developments 
concerning legislation designed to pro- 
hibit the selling of government grain 

stocks at prices less 


, than parity levels. 
— Although general 
= unsettlement charac- 
owa 


terized the action in 
the basic futures, 
premiums on cash grain for the most 
part held steady as the moderate receipts 
of the week went readily into consuming 
channels at firm premiums. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices receded 
to their lowest: levels in three months. 
Scattered liquidation and lack of support 
caused prices to show net losses of slight- 
ly more than 2c for the week. No export 
business was reported in wheat or flour. 

Wheat apparently suffered no material 
damage from the cold weather of the 
past week, although only the western and 
northern portions of the winter wheat 
belt had snow cover. Only a moderate 
amount of alternate freezing and thawing 
occurred because the weather was not 
sufficiently warm in the daytime to thaw 
the surface materially. In the western 
belt, wheat continued in good condition 
rather generally from Oklahoma north- 
ward. Dry weather, however, has caused 
some damage to small grains in north 
central and northwestern Texas. The 
seeding of spring grains was inactive 
because of the cold weather, although 
some seeding was accomplished in the 
lower great plains. Spring oats seeding 
has been nearly completed in northwest- 
ern Texas. In other parts of the South 
conditions have been mostly favorable 
for oats. 

January precipitation in the Canadian 
prairie provinces, according to official re- 
ports, averaged .39 inch compared with 
a January normal of .67 inch. Precipi- 
tation September through January aver- 
aged 4.16 inches which is close to normal 
for that period, but somewhat below the 
average of 5.73 inches for the corre- 
sponding months in 1940-41. 

Wintry weather prevailed over a large 
part of Europe and it is feared that con- 
siderable damage may be caused from 
alternate freezing and thawing. Definite 
information as to the condition of crops 
is lacking, however. The outlook for 
the wheat crop in India is reported to 
be fairly satisfactory. Preparation of 
the land for seeding of the 1942 crop has 
begun in Argentina where unsatisfactory 
prices may tend to reduce acreage. The 
price of home-grown wheat in England 
has been raised about 16c bu for the com- 
ing season in furtherance of the program 
to increase acreage. 

Through Feb. 14, 1942, the CCC made 
514,225 loans on 355,698,484 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $349,425,728. 
The wheat under loan includes 117,697,459 
bus stored on farms and 238,001,025 bus 
stored in public warehouses. Loans to 
the same date last year had been made 
on 277,937,789 bus. 

February parity prices, cents per bu: 
Wheat 129.9, corn 94.4, oats 58.7, rye 105.9, 
barley 91, flax 248, rice 119.5, and beans 
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per 100 lbs $4.95. Farm prices were: 
wheat 104.9, flaxseed 208, corn 76.6, oats 
52, barley 62.8, rye 66, rice 161.8, soy- 
beans 178, and beans per 100 lbs $4.79. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MIDLAND FLOUR MOVES OFFICE 
Kansas City, Mo.—Comfortably settled 
in its new, air-conditioned, fluorescent 
lighted offices in the mill at North Kan- 
sas City, Midland Flour Milling Co. was 
at work with “business as usual” March 








2, having moved over the week end. 

Address of the new office is 2010 Taney 
Avenue, North Kansas City, with the 
local phone changed to Norclay 3737 and 
the L. D. phone 184. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
FIRM AND HIGHER 


Trade Continues to Stand by Awaiting Re- 
sults of Washington Controversy 
on Farm Products 








Millfeed futures were firm and higher 
at St. Louis with the near-by months 
leading the advance. In the absence of 
a settlement in Washington as to the 
finality of the wheat and corn question 
for feeding purposes, the trade continued 

to stand by await- 

ing results. Later 

an improved demand 

for gray shorts re- 

sulted in a sharp 

price advance, while 
bran remained about steady. During 
the week end, near-by bran was higher on 
a better inquiry. No particular pressure 
to sell was of note. 

Millfeed futures shaded lower at Kan- 
sas City on indifferent buying after a 
spurt of interest last week. Sellers had 
little to offer, however, and the scarcity 
of supplies held market declines to a 
minimum. Trading is rather good, with 
1,600 tons changing hands on March 2. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 2: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
PERPGN cvcewscceees 34.75 33.85 34.20 
p’ .| SPwrrerrerrrrr 34.70 32.70 34.20 
BE és cbaweceesacis 34.30 31.10* 33.95 
GUD. occccscccecces 33.20 29.80 33.10 
GE Soeecnenreunees 32.25 29.50 32.60 
AMBUSH occcccsccccs 32.10 29.25 32.25 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 2: 


Bran Shorts 
| PPTUETELEPELE TL 30.65 32.50 
PRE. vociccecscevevecsveecees 29.55 32.30 
BE 4:0 0:0:6.5:00d0046 0066 0006008 27.75 31.85 
SRS: oc vtec scsverrecanisevecs 26.75 30.80 
WE nb 6n6000o006eb 500000800 26.40 29.90 
pO URTTELETURIP ET EET 26.20 29.75 


All quotations bid. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
REPORTS HIGHER INCOME 


MInneapoiis, Minn.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reports for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1941, net profit of $2,- 
043,207, equal to $3.75 a share on the 
common stock. For the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1940, profit was $956,904, or 
$1.75 a common share. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* War Hits Zoo, Too * 


Park Commissioner Roy Towl, of 
Omaha, Neb., reports that stale bread 
has jumped from 1 to 6c a Ib loaf, 
thereby raising the cost of living at the 
Omaha Zoo. Rising costs of meat have 
caused the most hardship, however, he 
said, and present plans are to retain the 
bread eaters but dispose of some of the 
meat eaters. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 




















for More Than » » » Half a Century » » » 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

Previous March 1, March 2, March 4, 

Feb. 28, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

PE vecsebeseasesresareus 323,495 335,137 282,388 290,567 288,872 

BOUERWOEE ccccccceccccctccncves 494,094 611,833 510,442 466,018 461,465 

er eee eer ree 211,118 214,611 199,877 199,054 203,866 

Central West—Eastern Div. *81,120 136,806 105,720 122,732 114,584 

Western Division .......... 51,951 65,779 57,719 65,666 63,112 

DOREROOEE ce cccccvcccvcsesecsecs $11,834 22,861 29,499 33,162 33,422 

North Pacific Coast ............ 142,186 155,570 127,795 164,503 142,679 

DOORN ccc evsecisccecesensse 1,315,798 1,442,597 1,313,440 1,341,702 1,308,000 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated, 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity. c July 1 to——, 

Feb. 28, Previous Marchi, March2, March 4, Feb. 28, March 1, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 58 60 50 51 43 11,046,307 10,263,642 

Southwest ....... 70 72 72 67 67 18,131,503 16,968,059 

Pan ot 71 72 68 68 68 6,977,143 6,845,188 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 60 71 65 73 71 4,396,535 4,267,007 

Western Div. .. 44 56 49 57 54 1,993,542 2,080,788 

Southeast ........ 55 60 62 60 54 644,685 1,047,147 

N. Pacific Coast.. 70 76 61 76 67 4,191,353 5,082,371 

Wotmle .ccoes 64 68 62 64 65 47,381,068 46,554,202 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 415,500 291,993 70 
Previous week .. 415,500 316,917 76 
Year ago ....... 415,500 279,325 67 
Two years ago... 398,400 257,904 65 
Five-year AVeCTABE ....ccecseccscces 62 
TeON-YOAF AVETABES ....ccccccccccces 59 
Kansas City 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 180,000 113,810 63 
Previous week 180,000 113,243 63 
FOGr ABO coccsss 180,000 145,897 81 
Two years ago... 180,000 134,653 75 
Five-year A@VCrage .....cccccccccces 73 
TeNn-YC@r AVETABE ...ccccccccccsses 73 
Wichita 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 56,700 45,030 79 
Previous week 56,700 42,549 75 
TOAP OBO .cccses 56,700 40,896 72 
Two years ago... 56,700 32,927 58 
Salina 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 56,100 43,261 77 
Previous week 56,100 39,124 70 
FORP GOO «cvcvcee 56,100 44,324 79 
Two years ago... 56,100 32,927 58 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ...... 130,800 82,565 63 

Previous week .. 130,800 99,871 76 

Y@OP OBO .ccccee 135,600 71,129 52 

Two years ago... 142,800 103,313 72 

Five-year A@VeCrTage .......cccereeees 62 

TON-YOAr AVOTABS ..ncccccccccsesces 61 
Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ...... 73,400 59,621 81 

Previous week 73,400 55,699 76 

VOQr OBO ..cceee 74,600 56,666 76 

Two years ago... 74,600 61,190 82 

ee) ME es 74 

WOU-FORE GVOCRRD 6 ccccscecciccccee 75 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 22-28 ...... 294,600 211,118 71 

Previous week 294,600 214,611 2 

Tee Oe 2.66040 298,800 199,877 68 

Two years ago... 296,900 199,054 68 

WUVOcVORE AQVOTEARS 2. ccccccessseccec 68 

TORHORF GVOTRBO oo sic c ccs cdctecvese 72 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding 


Duluth, St. 


Paul, North 


South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Feb, 22-28 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Feb. 22-28 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Mills in 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Feb, 22-28 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Dakota, 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

iaetee 376,950 191,400 51 

376,950 196,333 52 

évawees 389,550 182,568 47 

ago... 393,150 181,243 47 

00068 ese cep eenese 43 

Ch GOR S60 OHO Res. 0s 45 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ween 180,300 132,095 73 

180,300 138,804 77 

iuecees 179,100 99,820 56 

ago... 180,900 109,324 66 

63659244819 523.85% 52 

ee er Te eee ee 49 
CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 

Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

'0se06 *135,790 81,120 60 

- *188,820 136,806 72 

o800 558 163,320 105,720 65 

ago... 169,020 122,732 73 

Five-ye@r @verage .......eccccccces 65 

TOM*VORT BSVOTERE 66.ccccccvccecces 63 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 


Feb, 22-28 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

reree 117,600 51,951 44 

117,600 65,779 56 

caens es 117,600 57,719 49 

ago... 117,600 65,666 57 

WSVOTTOe. BUOTEMS 2 onc ccsccctsoeser 49 
WONeFORE BVOCRBS orice cctsccccesees 59 


Output 


THE SOUTHEAST 


of Kentucky, Tennessee, 


and Georgia mills, reporting each 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Feb, 22-28 


Previous week 


Year ago 
Two years 


Virginia 
week at 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

onsen *21,490 11,834 55 

37,800 22,861 60 

TrrTery 47,100 29,499 62 

ago... 57,000 33,162 60 

ep DOD © 5:6 86.66 60 60048660 08 62 
Be BOUUMRD. oc ccccvvesssacese 62 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (eomputed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest—..  -——Northwest——, -— Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Grop yr. 


production to date 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 23,282 854,120 12,543 
Previous week 24,176 12,769 
Two weeks ago.. 25,944 12,994 
BEE. 66 ns00d040% 23,698 795,919 10,631 
BED lisévods cogs 21,618 799,111 11,051 
eae 21,345 776,692 11,006 
|, BST ee eee 21,311 787,752 10,025 
Five-yr. average 22,251 $02,719 11,051 


, 


288,435 
404,676 
408,716 
378,657 
401,879 


7,917 263,015 43,742 
8,048 44,993 
7,781 46,719 
7,495 256,773 41,824 
7,464 252,342 40,133 
7,645 266,600 39,996 
7,228 253,433 38,564 
7,550 258,433 40,852 


production to date production to date production to date 


1,546,045 


1,441,127 
1,456,129 
1,452,008 
1,419,842 
1,463,031 
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FARM CASH INCOME 
HIGHEST SINCE 1920 


20% Rise Over 1940 Reported—Preliminary 
Corn, Poultry Estimates Increased— 
Prices, Markets Better 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farmers’ cash in- 
come in 1941 totaled $11,771,000,000, the 
largest since 1920, the Department of 
Agriculture reported Feb. 26 after in- 
creasing its preliminary estimates for 
corn, poultry, tobacco and a few other 
minor crops. 

Comprising receipts from sales, loans 
on commodities and government benefit 
payments, income was 29% higher than 
in 1940 and 9% greater than the average 
for 1924-29. 

A preliminary estimate of 1941 in- 
come, made in December, was $11,600,- 
000,000. The 1940 income was $9,096,- 
981,000, 

PRICES, MARKETS GAIN 


The department said the nation-wide 
gain over 1940 reflected improved farm 
prices and larger marketings. 

Income from all crops was 37% higher 
than in 1940, with marked increases in the 
returns from soybeans, wheat and flax- 
seed. Among other crops recording a 
gain of 60% or more in cash farm in- 
come were rye and grain sorghums. 

While marketings of hogs in 1941 were 
slightly smaller than in 1940, total income 
increased 61%. 

Income from dairy products was up 
22%, due in large part to the 5% in- 
crease in milk production and the gen- 
erally higher level of dairy product prices. 
Production of eggs in 1941 was 5% high- 
er than a year earlier and prices were at 
the best levels since 1929. 

Government benefit payments were 
smaller than in 1940. They totaled $585,- 
672,000 compared with $765,799,000 in 
the previous year and with a top of $807,- 
065,000 in 1939. 

CORN, POULTRY ESTIMATES LARGER 

The preliminary estimate of $330,000,- 
000 for income from corn was increased 
to $351,000,000. The figure is still below 
that of 1940, however. The poultry in- 
come figure was increased from $362,000,- 
000 to $395,741,000. 


98% INCREASE IN MISSISSIPPI 


The department said the greatest in- 
creases in income were in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, where gains of 98% and 75%, 
respectively, were reported. 

Other states with increases of more 
than 50% were North Dakota, Kansas, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 

Only South Carolina and Maine re- 
corded increases of less than 14%, 


"40-41 CROPS COMPARED 
Cash farm income in the United States 
for selected crops and for selected groups 
of livestock and livestock products in 
1940 and 1941 was as follows: 


Commodity— 1940 1941 
WOEOOOE. scccocse $427,541,000  $702,039,000 
DEE Ses.0e4s.082 00 8,182,000 13,415,000 
COPE ccccvsevces 387,932,000 351,271,000 
Serre eee ee 57,296,000 84,591,000 
See 41,270,000 56,027,000 
Flaxseed ...... 34,869,000 58,107,000 
DE Gh enée<s cas 75,688,000 79,760,000 
Soybeans ...... 42,813,000 113,305,000 
ST - <cabe ewe 305,085,000 395,741,000 
Eggs (chickens) 449,233,000 615,993,000 
Dairy products... 1,526,702,000 1,859,783,000 
ear 1,380,170,000 1,773,859,000 
BEER cn ecececes 820,802,000 1,323,542,000 
Government 

payments 756,799,000 585,672,000 
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FEWER HOPPERS CHEER FARMERS 


Faroeo, N. D.—An encouraging note in 
the North Dakota farm picture is the 
improved grasshopper situation for 1942, 
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according to the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College extension service. 

In only three relatively small areas is 
with 


the soil heavily enough infested 


grasshopper eggs to be considered “se- 
vere.” These spots are located in the 
extreme southern part of the state along 
both the 


other west 


sides of Missouri River, an- 


farther involving parts of 
Hettinger and Adams counties, and the 
third just north of Dunn County on both 
sides of the Missouri. 

If the season is favorable for grass- 
hopper development, says F. Gray Butch- 
er, extension entomologist, trouble may 
be experienced in considerable portions 
of the southern half of the state as far 
west as Stark County, and also in three 
spots in the northern half. The northern 
half of the state is in much better shape 
than the southern half, so far as this 
“threat” of 
cerned. 


infestation trouble is con- 
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MOISTURE DEFICIENCY 
CONTINUES IN TEXAS 


Forr Wortnu, Texas. 





Deficiency in top 
soil moisture which began to be noticed 
in December, had not been relieved at 
the end of February. Rainfall in that 
month was negligible and all small grains 
are needing rain, despite the unusually 
good subsoil moisture. 

In North Texas green bugs are prev- 
Fall oats are about 
finished and much of such acreage has 


alent in great force. 


been or is being plowed up, and the in- 
sects are now attacking the wheat which 
will go the same way without warm, 
growing weather and rainfall in the near 
future. 

The first two weeks in March will tell 
the story. In the Panhandle, the main 
producing section, while the wheat is 
looking fairly well superficially, rain is 
also badly needed. Recent high winds 
have filled the air with dust, with real 
dust storms at some South Plains points, 
which indicates the ‘dry topsoil condi- 
tions, though there are no reports of 
blowing out, as .the wheat had an un- 
usually good fall growth and ground is 
well covered. 
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QUALITY OF 1941 CORN CROP 
REPORTED ABOVE AVERAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The quality of the 
1941 corn crop is above average and 
above that of the 1940 crop, if inspected 
receipts at representative markets, De- 
cember through January, are representa- 
tive of the entire crop, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Sixty-one per cent of the inspected re- 
ceipts during December and January this 
season graded No. 3 or better. This com- 
pares with 51% grading No. 3 or better 
for the same period last season, and 54% 
for the seven-year period, 1934-40. 

The percentage of inspected receipts 
of the 1941 corn crop that fell into the 
higher grades increased further during 
the last half of January. Seventy-five 
per cent of the inspected receipts graded 
No. 3 or better during the last 15 days 
in January, compared with 65% in these 
grades during the first half of January 
and 49% for the month of December. 
Only 18% of the inspected receipts dur- 
ing the last half of January graded No. 
4, 5% No. 5, and 2% sample grade 
against 27%, 6% and 2%, respectively, 
for the period January 1-15. 

A further shift to yellow corn is also 





indicated by December-January inspec- 
tions. Ninety-two per cent of the inspec- 
tions this season classed as yellow, com- 
pared with 86 for the same months last 
season and 82% the 1934-40 average. 
The percentage classed as white dropped 
to 6% and mixed to 2% compared with 
the average of 12% white and 6% mixed. 
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GREENING WHEAT PASTURES 
REPORTED IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA. 





Wheat pas- 
tures are rapidly greening and affording 
In addition to 
Oklahoma 
a “considerably more than normal” 


pasturage to livestock. 
the 
has 


usual acreage seeded, 
acreage of volunteer wheat this year, and 
Agriculture Adjustment Administration 
authorities are anticipating a relaxing 
of regulations to permit its growth for 
Attention was called 
to the fact that in Kansas farmers are 
permitted to drill barley or oats into the 
volunteer 


feeding purposes. 


wheat. At harvest the crop 
could be classed as barley or oats unless 
the 40% wheat. 


This would be a boon to livestock feed- 


mixture is more than 


ers, observers said. 
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SUGAR PROBLEM ANALYZED 
The Associated of St. Paul 
on March 3 heard A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Baking Department of Dun- 





Bakers 


woody Institute and technical editor of 


Tue American Baker, describe the ad- 
justments necessary in the baker's for- 
mulas to meet revised sugar allotments. 
An open discussion on war problems af- 


fecting the baker was also held. 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS INCREASE 
AT HUTCHINSON TERMINAL 


Hurcuinson, Kansas. 





Maybe Kansas 


farmers are paying more income tax 
Maybe just 
At all events, wheat 


receipts in Hutchinson leaped forward 


than suspected. they’re 


creatures of habit. 


last week after steadily declining for sev- 
eral weeks as the cash price dropped to 
a point where there is no profit in re- 
deeming loan wheat. 

March 1 Kan- 
sas and in the past many holders have 


is assessment time in 


dumped wheat to escape taxes, This year 
for the first the 
adopted by the 1941 legislature is ef- 
March 1 
have no bearing on the taxes paid. At 


time new wheat tax 


fective and stocks on hand 
any rate receipts here were approximate- 
ly 100 cars greater than in the preceding 


week. 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
has been favorable for field work. Plow- 
ing for the new wheat and flaxseed crops 
is in progress. Present plans point to a 
reduction of about 10% in both. Forage 
crops will be substituted and alfalfa acre- 
age will be increased. 

Good rains will soon be desirable as the 
subsoil moisture reserves are slightly 
under normal. 

Export business in wheat has been dull 
for the last three weeks. The U. K. has 
manifested no interest. 
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FEED WHEAT TO GO 
EAST FROM CHICAGO 


Upwards of 1,000,000 Bus Government Poo! 
Grain Scheduled for Shipment—First 
Important Movement 






Cuicaco, Inut.—Upwards of 1,000,000 
bus of government pool wheat is under- 
stood to be scheduled for shipment from 
Chicago to points east for distribution 
under the feed wheat program of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., trade reports 
indicate. Orders to load part of this 
grain have already been received by local 
elevator operators. 

This is the first important movement of 
government wheat, either pooled or loan, 
out of Chicago in a long time, according 
to observers. The wheat will be of mixed 
or hard variety. It is estimated that 
approximately 5,000,000 bus of this 
pooled wheat is in local storage. 

vv 

Feed wheat purchases under the CCC 
program for shipment in March will be 
lc bu higher than the February schedule 
of prices, according to an official an- 
nouncement. A Ic bu increase per month 
will be charged for shipments beyond 
March. 

¥ ¥ 


Policy on Russian Wheat 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. officials said the expected dis- 
posal by it of approximately half of the 
2,100,000 tons of wheat allotted for lend- 
lease to Russia this year would have no 
serious effect on domestic stocks. 

Canada and the United States are 
committed to supply this tonnage, some 
in flour form. It figures out to 60,000,000 
bus of wheat, less than half of which is 
expected to come from the United States. 

Sale of 30,000,000 bus of American 
wheat will have little or no effect on the 
current stores on hand and under loan, 
the corporation said. Officials said it 
was expected that the bulk of this Rus- 
sian wheat would come from credit 
agency stocks. 

So far only 100,000 bus have been pro- 
vided for lend-lease to Russia, the agency 
said. No great increase in these ship- 
ments can be expected, it was pointed 
out, until, the ocean shipping situation 
improves. 
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DR. C. H. BAILEY ON PROGRAM 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, will speak at a inner 
meeting of the Midwest Section, .\meri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemisis, 0D 
March 6 at De Met’s Grill, Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago. His subject 
will be “The Application of Physical 
Methods in the Cereal Laboratory,” 4 
topic he has discussed recently !efore 
several other sections of the organiz tion. 
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CROP CONDITIONS GOOD 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortLAND, OrEGon.—Crop conditions 
are good, although the crop is back ard 
due to the hanging on of winter weather. 
Growth is not up to usual for this time 
of the year. 

There were snows in the wheat belt 
last week, but this did no harm. There 
is an abundance of moisture in the soil. 
Spring seeding has, been delayed but 


there is ample time for this to be cone. 
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We Are Prepared To Take On Any Baker’s 


Flour Supply Worry for the Duration 


and Never Bat an Eye 


e Here is a fair statement of the position. 


e There almost certainly always will be plenty of wheat and 


flour and bread. 


e Yet, as our war effort grows probably beyond all present 
imagining, there are bound to be increasing interferences 
with transportation, with the liquidity of supplies,—even 
with the sufficiency of production labor. 


e But here we are—we are not boastful but merely fortunate 
—out here in the wheat country, the world’s greatest wheat- 
field, right at the edge of the farms—— - 


e And with sufficient storage space, of our very own, to hold 
all of the wheat that Shellabarger could possibly grind in an 
entire year—with the accompanying insurance of first qual- 
ity wheat all of the time. 





e Wheat, equipment, location, men—eagerness to serve. 


e If you need us, just say the word. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 

A. Thirty country elevators as- 
suring use of country-run 
wheat. 

B. Favorable transit position of 
Salina, permitting us to 
draw wheat from the en- 
tire Southwest. 


2. UNIFORMITY 
A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- 
ing characteristics. 
B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


3. MILLING 
A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels 
daily capacity. 
B. Versatility of three units. 
C. Thoroughly modern = equip- 
ment, maintained up to the 
minute. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 

A. Bakery Service Department, 
in charge of actual bakery 
engineer. 

B. Completely modern analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what 
is required to give the best 
results. 


5. POLICY 
A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 
istics as well as analytical 
standards. 
B. Quality based on maximum 
production results at a fair 
price. 

















If you do not see your way clear 
to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 
straight, try using a fixed amount of it 
in every dough just as performance 
insurance, 








THE SHELLABARGER 
MILLS 


Millers since 1776 
SALINA & KANSAS 
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“TSMERTA” 








The country and all of the people living in it 
never had better right or greater need for the 
best bread the miller and baker can produce. 
Sharing with sugar (already becoming scarce) 
title to being the great ‘energy foods, bread 
will, as time goes on, be the almost perfect 
alternative for most other foods we may come 
to be short of. 


Together, the miller and baker have a great and 
a worthwhile job ahead. But the bread must 
be the very best bread that can be produced, 
—containing every possible nutritional element, 
being as nearly as one food may be complete 
in itself. 


Use good flour, bake your best, be economical 
in production methods, do your part. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





















KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NEW PACKAGE AWARD 


OFFERED THIS YEAR . 


American Management Association Changes 
Method in Selecting Outstanding 
Designs for Consideration 
New York, N. Y.—The establishment 
of a new annual packaging award for 
outstanding packaging achievement is an- 
nounced by the American Management 
Association. Selection of packages for 
the calendar year 1941 has already been 
completed and will shortly be presented 

for consideration to the jury of award. 

The award will be known as the Ameri- 
can Management Association Packaging 
Award. Presentation of the trophy of 
award will be made at a luncheon during 
the week of the packaging exposition, 
sponsored by the American Management 
Association, to be held in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, April 14-17. 

The new award is the result of a thor- 
ough study conducted by a committee 
of the American Management Association 
to lay the basis for a scientific and pro- 
fessional determination of conspicuous 
accomplishment in the art of packaging. 
It represents an outgrowth of the Irwin 
D. Wolf Awards established by the asso- 
ciation in 1931 and presented annually 
until 1941, when suspension was deter- 
mined upon, pending the study by a 
committee to determine a more effective 
basis for the awards. 

Selection of packages for considera- 
tion by the jury of award has been made 
by “package detectors,” represented in 
the persons of outstanding packaging 
men located in various geographical areas. 
To these package detectors the widest 
latitude, ‘within prescribed criteria of 
packaging excellence, was permitted in 
their selection of packages. 

All packages selected by the “package 
detectors” will be judged on the basis of 
10 characteristics: display visibility, buy- 
ing information, consumer convenience, 
use of color, use of typography or letter- 
ing, beauty of design, merchandising in- 
genuity, construction ingenuity, produc- 
tion economy, use of materials. Different 
weights will be assigned to each of these 
characteristics. 

To the package selected by the jury 
of award as most outstanding there will 
be awarded the “Irwin D. Wolf Trophy.” 
This trophy is offered by Irwin D. Wolf, 
vice president of the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Pittsburgh, and a director 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion. In addition, it is anticipated that 
the jury of award will select other out- 
standing packages for honorable men- 
tion. Awards in all cases will be made to 
the company using the package for the 
distribution of its products. 

In order to avoid the possibility of any 
attempt to influence the jury of award, 
the American Management Association 
will defer announcement of names of the 
“package detectors” and the personnel 
of the award jury until completion of 
the work. 
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AMERICA CONTRIBUTES 800 
MOBILE CANTEENS TO U.K. 


Lonvon, Eno.—The British War Re- 
lief Society of America has contributed 
the sum of $22,500,000 to provide about 
800 mobile canteens, 144 “Queen’s Mes- 
senger” food vehicles, a fleet of mobile 
canning units, as well as radios for pub- 
lic air-raid shelters (a number are in- 
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stalled in the Tube stations) and much 
other useful material. 

Recently, five of these mobile canteens 
were presented to the London docks. 
The Right Honorable Thomas Wiles, of 
Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd. grain and 
flour importers, London, and chairman 
of the Port of London Authority, pre- 
sided over the presentation ceremony, 
and in an address said, “The occasion 
is the consummation of another of those 
most generous gestures of the great 
American public to which we have be- 
come accustomed since the outbreak of 
war.” 





PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
NOW OPEN IN NEW YORK 


A new package for blood-plasma, a 
safe and economical shipping container 
for airplanes and airplane parts, a 
unique package for spaghetti—these are 
a few of the more than 20,000 packages 
on exhibit at the all-America package 
competition, sponsored by Modern Pack- 
aging Magazine, which opened Jan. 21 
for the 11th consecutive year, at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City. 

Unlike previous competitions, when en- 
tries were divided into package-type 
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classifications, this year entries are 


classified according to industries. The 
24 classifications include one for bakery 
products. The exhibit will be open to 
the public through March 10, 1942, and 
announcement of awards to outstanding 
entries will be made early in April. 
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STANDARD BRANDS LEASES BUILDING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., has leased the two-story factory 
building at Tuers Avenue and Vroom 
Street, Jersey City, to use for the storage 
of food products. 
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* Cookies Are Tops * 
as Gifts 


Just how the products of the bakers’ 
art rate with the boys in the United 
States Army is indicated by polls con- 
ducted at Fort Francis E. Warren, ad- 
joining Cheyenne, Wyo. Cookies rated 
first as a gift item, and apple pie was the 
most popular dessert. 

A list of the things a soldier likes to 
receive as gifts throughout the entire 
year, not just at Christmas, was com- 
piled at the fort as a gentle hint to moth- 


Quik-Blend Formula “K’ 
New Basic Sweet Dough 


—a 
Saves on Sugar 
lineata 


Streamlines 
that’s free from Hou 


Formula “K” answers 
sweet dough produ 
sugar. In addition, 


production for a market 
sewife Competition! 


immediate and urgent 
ction problems. , 
this one basic mix combines 
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ers, wives and sweethearts. Most uni- 
versally popular was the cooky, and it 
was suggested that cookies be individu- 
ally wrapped before shipping. It was 
pointed out that such items as angel food 
cakes and delicate pastries usually lose 
all semblance of their original form in 
transit, so donors were cautioned to pick 
out less perishable edibles, preferably 
cookies. 

Most popular dessert was apple pie, 
while next in order of popularity come 
ice cream, doughnuts, chocolate cake, 
cherry pie, coconut cake, mince pie, fruit 
cobbler, banana pudding, butterscotch 


cost control. 


Formula “K” 


It saves 


roduction and more care 


Ann little 
vg already rates a place alongside 


‘ we 
other basic formulas that top the list of Sho 


ening Headquarters’ 
acceptance by large an 
the country, is force 
tance of Formula 
Your Shortenin 
quickly give you com 


pudding and rice pudding. This latter 
information was gleaned from a poll of 
a number of United States Army camps, 
it was said at Fort Warren. 
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OKLAHOMA BAKERS CHANGE 
SPRING CONVENTION DATES 


The Oklahoma Bakers Association will 
hold its annual spring convention April 
8 and 9 at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, instead of April 7-9 as formerly an- 
nounced, J. W. Wallen, secretary, has 
reported. 


Quik-Blend development. Then judge for your- 


self just how far F 
toward improved P: 


ormula ““K” will carry you 


ful 


more than 4 month ago, 


developments. This quick 
d small bakers, across 


ful evidence of the impor- 


eeng?? 
. 


g Headquarters man can 
plete details on Formula 
fillings and appropriate 


6 other important improvements: 


© 1 ; 
1. Continuous production cuts time 333% 


hout loss of fermentation. 


2. Salt added wit 


3. Handles easily on the bench. 


ncorporate Quik-Blend 


A. Special way to i 
» ac better texture. 


5. Danish types produced from same mix. 


6. Adds 3 days to freshness. 


With sugar scarce, 
to increase your 
Housewives don’t be 
is little, if any, competition 
Increase your yeast dough Vv 
display them in attractive he 
day and watch your business grow ' 
Compare any sweet 
provable advantages of 


sale on yeast do 


“K”, including new 
toppings. Write us direct 
ately available. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New Orleans San Francisco * Memphis Houston 


if he isn’t immedi- 


New York « Chicago * Savannah 


Formula “K”’ will help you 
ugh items. 
make them at home so there 
from that source. 
arieties, offer and 
new shapes every 


dough formula with the 
this new, revolutionary 
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RADIO NEWS 


First National Stores, New England 
chain of grocery stores, through Badger 
& Browning, Inc., have signed for ex- 
clusive rights in New England to Kasper- 
Gordon, Inc.,’s series of syndicated tran- 
scribed spots entitled “Bread 
Stories.” 








Time 


These spots will start immediately to 
promote the sale of First National’s Old 
Style Bread and Long Loaf, in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Mass; Lawrence, 
Mass; Portsmouth, N. H; Keene, N. H; 
Manchester, N. H; Burlington, Vt; Rut- 
land, Vt; Augusta, 
Maine; Lewiston, 
Maine. 


Maine; 
Maine; 


Bangor, 
Portland, 


The series consists of 30 %-minute 
spots, and Kasper-Gordon furnished the 
transcriptions, copies of the production 
scripts for cue sheets, and suggested 
closing commercials. The closing com- 
mercials run for an additional 30 sec- 
onds, which, added to the transcription, 
complete a one-minute announcement. 


¥ Y¥ 


Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock, Ark., has 
resumed broadcasting the Meyer’s Bak- 
ery Kiddies Club Jamboree, a weekly 
program. 

It is now being broadcast over 
the combined facilities of two Little 
Rock stations, KLRA and KGHI, simul- 
taneously, every Saturday at 10 a.m. 
The series has proved popular. Several 
hundred children, many of them accom- 
panied by their parents, are on hand for 
the “club meeting” each Saturday morn- 
ing. Prizes of cakes are awarded best 
entertainers on each broadcast and each 
child appearing on the program receives 
a loaf of Meyer’s bread. 


¥ ¥ 


Spaulding Bakeries, Binghamton, N. 
Y., is sponsoring a 25-minute quiz on 
Tuesday evening over WNBF.  Four- 
member teams, consisting of two men 
and two women, compete for substantial 
cash prizes. Boxes of Spaulding crullers 
are also awarded. Gren Rand, who for 
several years conducted daily sidewalk 
interviews in Albany and Troy over 
WOKO and who also conducted a Sun- 
day afternoon studio quiz over that Al- 
bany station, handles the Binghamton 
program. 

¥ ¥ 


The Columbia Baking Co., bakers of 
Southern bread and cake, is featuring 
a specially planned radio program five 
days a week, instead of announcements 
as were used last year. A total of 31 
stations will broadcast 205 programs 
every week for the first six months of 
1942. Music and comedy will be fea- 
tured. NBC, Mutual and CBS stations 
in Virginia, Florida, Georgia, North Car- 
olina and South Carolina will carry the 
programs. Freitag Advertising Agency 
is handling the account. 
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DEMONSTRATION ROOMS PLANNED 
Cincinnati, Onto. — Demonstration 
rooms, with complete facilities for con- 
ducting experinients, are to be opened 
by the Cincinnati Retail Bakers’ Service, 
according to a recent announcement. 
The rooms will be fully equipped for 
demonstrations, with all facilities fur- 
nished except materials to be used. 
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Every Berry 


of Wheat Washed 
before Milling : — K 4 a G 


We do not claim that wheat has to be washed, even 
that it should be washed to insure the finest flour. - 
But we do know that it is just that much cleaner 
and that the flour produced is just that shade finer. 


Nothing Is Too Good for POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Founded by - fi ik 
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THORO-BREA 


The Perfect ‘tlour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Long Experience Has Proved to Us that a Mill 
of Our Size Always Is Able to Make the 
Finest Flour with the Greatest Economy 


The great terminal mill is not always able to do it 
because of its frequently greater operating costs and 
higher overhead. 


The small mill out in the country cannot always do it 
because its production is insufficient and now and then 
its wheat costs or supplies get “out of line.” 


So we have come to know that our own 1,000-bbl mill 
right where the finest wheat grows is pretty close to the 
ideal because 


’ 


Our wheat cost is never “out of line,” our production 
expense is highly economical, our overhead is exceed- 


ingly modest. 


Added up these mean that we can afford to make very 
fine flour competitively. 


And That Is Exactly What We Do 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreis Daily 
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ARBA Studies Sugar 
Saving Plans for 
Retail Bakers 


Conservation of sugar in the retail 
pakery is being studied by the Research 
and Merchandising Department of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
The first bulletin, No. 91, on this subject 
was recently released. 

The bulletin proves the fallacy of en- 
deavoring to conserve sugar first on lay- 
er cake batters and warns against jeop- 
ardizing cake business by reducing qual- 
ity. It shows definitely that a lower 
sugar content mix actually costs the bak- 
er more to make. The bulletin recom- 
mends a number of other ways in which 
the baker can conserve sugar on cakes 
without cutting the quality. 

Three comparative formulas are given 
in the bulletin—one is a 140 per cent 
sugar content cake, the second is a 112 
per cent sugar content cake, and the 
third is a 75 per cent sugar content cake. 
These formulas have been converted so 
that the batch yield on each is 440 ozs 
and this permits ready comparison of 
amounts of sugar used. It is shown that 
8 ozs of sugar are saved by changing 
from the 140 per cent tothe 112 per cent 
cake, and in the case of the 75 per cent 
sugar content formula there is a saving 
of 2 lbs 5 oz of sugar, although the qual- 
ity of this 75 per cent cake is such that 
it is not recommended for production and 
sale to the housewife of today. 

An important part of this bulletin is 
the explanation of the difference between 
calculating sugar content on the basis 
of flour weight as compared to batch 
weight, and instructions are included for 
determining accurately the composition 
of a formula in percentages. 

The Research and Merchandising De- 
partment is continuing its studies of sug- 
ar conservation on cakes and other types 
of baked foods, and the results of these 
studies will be released from time to time 
in subsequent bulletins. 

“Sugar Saving Suggestions—Part 1” 
can be secured at 20c per copy through 
the Research and Merchandising Depart- 
ment, Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 
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HYMAN WAITZMAN HEADS 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Hyman Waitzman, 
vice president of the Purity Bakeries 
Corp., was elected president of the Bak- 
ers Club at its annual meeting in the 
Hotel Shelton Jan. 28, succeeding the late 
William Deininger. 

Richard F. Meyer, Jersey Bread Co., 
was elected first vice president, and 
Frank X. Ragan, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
second vice president. Ernest B. Keir- 
stead was re-elected treasurer, and 
Frank A. Lyon secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors for a term of three 
years: J. A. Adamsen, F. S. Bamford, 
E. C. Baum, R. W. Brooks, E. B. Keir- 
stead, M. Lee Marshall, R. F. Meyer and 
H. W. Walker. C. E. Casto was elected 
to the board of directors for a one-year 
term. 





Robert G. Cowan, Ward Baking Co., 
and Harry Freeman, Waxide Paper Co., 
Were elected members of the club. 

A telegram was read from L. J. Schu- 
Maker, president, and Tom Smith, secre- 


tary, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, thanking the club for its contribu- 
tion of $10,000, which had made it pos- 
sible to improve the institute’s labora- 
tory. 

At a subsequent meeting of the club’s 
board of directors a resolution was 
adopted rescinding the dues of all mem- 
bers who are called to the country’s 
armed forces for the duration of the war. 
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STEVENSON PIE CO. EXPANDS 
New York, N. Y.—The Stevenson Pie 
Co., Chicago, has purchased a plot 100x 
100 ft, adjoining its plant on Thirty-third 
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Street in Long Island City. 


About two 
years ago the company equipped this 
one-story building, and the present pur- 


chase is to permit expansion. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 

The monthly dinner meeting of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis was 
held the evening of Feb. 10, at the Hasty 
Tasty, with the new president, F. H. 
Fuller, presiding. Secretary J. M. Long 
made a brief report of the zone meet- 
ings held at Rochester and Mankato. 
J. B. Millard, of the Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, discussed priorities. 


Friday the 13th 
Brings Good Luck 


February’s Friday the 13th held no 
bad news for customers of Charlie’s 
On that day 
every dozen of baked goods had 13 
units instead of the customary 12. 


Bakery in Minneapolis. 


Bakers have two more months during 
1942 to create good will by giving cus- 
tomers a real bakers’ dozen on a day 
that traditionally holds nothing but bad 
luck. Both March and November, 1942, 
offer a Friday the 13th. 
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AMACO 


FOODS, IN 


IN KEEPING 
WITH 


THE TIMES 


BAMACO 


Especially at a time when conservation of all supplies is 
is an ideal shortening ingredient 


imperative, BAMACO 
for the baking industry. 


Following six years of active use by commercial bakers, 
BAMACO has demonstrated its ability to produce extra 


pounds of dough. 


BAMACO is a natural emulsifying agent that more finely 
divides and distributes the fat content of the dough. 


Because of its greater absorption quality, 
creases yields and delays staling. 


BAMACO. has proved itself a shortening saver. 
adds a vital factor that guarantees uniform expansion, per- 
fect bloom, finest texture and a tempting taste that satisfies 


customers. 


Properly used, BAMACO 


paratively low. 
money-back guarantee. 


E. S. THOMPSON, President 





will help bakers meet rising 
material and production costs. 
Order 100 Ibs today on our unconditional 


= 150 BAY STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BAMACO. in- 


And it 


The original cost is com- 








BROKERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


BAMACO makes an ideal product for flour brokers and other dis- 
tributors to the baking industry to add to their business. 


Some territories are still available. 


Write or wire at once for further particulars about profit-making. 


BAMACO 
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Retail Bakers Requested to Conserve *« . x 


x * 


Because packaging materials and the 
products and equipment with which they 
are manufactured are vitally necessary in 
production of materials essential to the 
armed forces, a conservation of pack- 
aging goods is urgently requested by the 
government. 

Retail bakers are asked to impress 
upon their customers that it is a patriotic 
gesture to carry a market basket or 


shopping bag. 
tions made by the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America for conserving wrapping 
materials in the retail bakery: 


Here are a few sugges- 


Instead of roll paper use sheet paper 
of a corresponding weight, wherever the 
thin roll-type paper is available in sheets. 
Have several specific sizes of sheets for 
the various products to be packaged. 
This insures measured paper and elimi- 


* and Economize on Packaging Materials 


nates waste caused by tearing too large 
a sheet from a roll. 

Add another roll paper cutter of an 
intermediate size and in this way again 
avoid use of a larger piece of paper than 
needed. 

Package as many items as possible 
within one wrapper or box. For instance, 
if a layer cake and a few rolls are pur- 
chased, the salesgirl can pack the rolls 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
“HUNTER’S CREAM” 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


is the absolute quality top, but 
“HUNTER’S FLYER” 


always is in there pitching quality 
with economy, and 


HUNTER’S WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT 


FLOUR 








Also 
BAKERS’ 
High Protein 
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FLOUR 


has the protein content essential 


for a natural high vitamin loaf 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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right in the box with the cake if the 
If a coffee 
cake, buns and bread are purchased, they 


cake icing is a dry type. 


can all be packaged in one rather than 
separately, and the cardboard bottom 
can be eliminated. 

One bag or wrapper per sale... . At 
the outset the customer can make known 
the amount and variety of products she 
wishes to purchase, so that the packaging 
can be planned to conserve wrapping 
supplies. 

Bags are good for more than one trip 
if they have been used for products that 
do not stain or soil the paper. Ask 
customers to save the bags and bring 
them back for re-use in packaging their 
next purchase. 

Products already packaged should not 
again be wrapped or placed in bags. 
For instance, milk, coffee, packaged 
noodles, potato chips, butter. Where 
several items of this nature are pur- 
chased the customer can place these in a 
shopping bag or market basket. 

The association also suggests that bak- 
ers display signs calling attention to the 
need for economy in wrapping. It sug- 
gests the following messages: 


BE A CIVILIAN SOLDIER 


In the all-out Victory Drive, the basic 
materials from which paper products are 
made, must be diverted to production of 
materials needed by the armed forces. 

As a patriotic American you can help 
your country by bringing a used bag, shop- 
ping bag or market basket, so that the 
packaging of your purchases can be done 
with a minimum of wrapping supplies. 


* 
FOR VICTORY—CONSERVE PAPER 


Please help conserve wrapping supplies 
for victory by informing salesgirls in ad- 
vance, the amount of your purchases so 
that they can be packaged together to 
prevent waste of paper bags and twine. 


We have pledged this bakery to con- 
serve paper for national victory. Please 
help by bringing used bags, baskets or 
shopping bag for your purchases. 

7 

Our country’s program for Victory re- 
quires conservation of paper and wrapping 
supplies. You can play an important part 
by bringing used bag, a shopping bag or 
market basket for your purchases. 


& 
PAPER IS VITAL TO VICTORY 


We ask your co-operation for the dura- 
tion, in assisting to conserve this needed 
material. Please bring a used bag, shop- 
ping bag, or a market basket. 


YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOUR 
HELP TO CONSERVE PAPER 
AND PULP! 

Here’s how—don’t ask for extra bags 
or double wrapping. Bring a shopping 
bag or market basket. Save all bags and 
bring them in for packaging your next 

purchase. 


CONSERVE PAPER 
REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


The bakers of the nation have pledged 
to reduce paper consumption by 30% fer 
victory. We need your help to do this. 
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Good Bread Heads The Food Forces 


" We are told that “food will win the war and write the peace.” 
ing 


of Proudly in the vanguard of the food army marches bread. 
Every baker should herald this; and every baker should justify 

~ the statement by making sure that the Captain General—the 

“4 High Command—is as good a loaf as he can bake. 

Here is opportunity for every baker to render effective service 

to the Nation, to the people, to health and well-being of all, 
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We Are Doing Our Part with TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
BHANSAS CITY 
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At Potomac States Convention 
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Veteran Bakers Swap Tall Tales of Piracy 


Piracy is one of the things retail bak- 
ers have put behind them in the last 25 
years. Another is bread, and still an- 
other is ice cream. 

“And,” observed one of the bakers at- 
tending the silver anniversary convention 
of Potomac States Bakers Association, 
“if bakers had been on their toes 25 








As Reported in the Baltimore Sun 


years ago, they would have had a lot 
more of the breakfast and dessert busi- 
ness than they have today.” 

But it’s no use crying over spilt milk, 
or even dried skimmed milk (which bak- 
ers use a great deal of, and the price 
of which has gone up more than 100%), 
this baker continued. 
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Even if Americans do eat corn flakes 
instead of cinnamon rolls for breakfast, 
and pudding instead of layer cake for 
dessert, at least the recipes for these 
items don’t have to be stolen from your 
employer before you can set yourself up 
against him in business. 

This, bakers at the convention declared, 














tation methods for vitamin assays. 


Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
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is progress. It represents one of many 
achievements bakers have seen since the 
Potomac States association was formed 
in 1916. 

Any old-time baker—and most bakers 
were brought up in the business—yjj] 
tell his yarn about the time he pirated a 
recipe for pecan layer cake or jelly-filled 
crullers from his boss. 

“My employer was an old Austrian 
confectioner,” one of the bakers said. 
“He had his secret formulas, and he 
never passed them out to anyone. He'd 
have his bakers mix a part of the batch 
each time, and he’d mix the rest. So J 
had to memorize each part and write it 
down after hours, until I had the whole 
thing.” 

MUST HAVE GOOD MEMORY 

Incidentally, the baker observed, it 
takes a first class memory to be a baker, 
even without piracy. The baker today 
still has to memorize all his formulas, 
remember when the cookies went into the 
oven and remember his quantities and 
prices well enough to avoid selling cake 
under cost. 

But the piracy. . . . 

“Oh, yes,” said the baker, returning to 
the subject under discussion, “you don't 
hear about formulas being sold for $10, 
or $15, or even $50 any more.” 

And then, turning to a_ professional 
brother: “You remember when the XYZ 
baking company bought a devil’s food 
recipe for $250?” 


ALL THATS CHANGED NOW 


It’s very different today. If the com- 
peting baker down the street has a fast 
selling cake and he won’t tell you how 
to make it, you send little Joe down to 
buy one, you wrap it up in wax paper 
(if the war shortage hasn’t caught up 
with that, too), and you mail it to your 
favorité shortening (or flour, or yeast) 
manufacturer. Or you mail it to the 
bakers’ magazine you subscribe to 

A little laboratory work, and presto! 
Here’s the formula, free of charge. It’s 
a little service big business does for the 
small. 

Bakers observed, however, that (a) 
the chances are you don’t want your com- 
petitor’s fast selling formula—you want 
something better; and that (b) because 
of (a), your competitor will probably 
give it tq you, contemptuously. 

NOT SECRETS ANY MORE 

“Formulas aren’t secrets any more,” 
the bakers explained. “In fact, the big 
companies keep staffs of research bak- 
ers working on new and better ones, and 
give them away free. In fact, there's 
no such thing as a formula that isn't 
laboratory tested, these days, any more.” 

A good baker, incidentally—bakers like 
to talk about good bakers only—must be 
something of a research worker himself, 
with a flair for invention. 

“Bakers are always trying out new 
things. They’ve got to in order to stay 
in the business,” the bakers pointed out. 
“They’ve got to think up new cakes and 
cookies that will sell.” 


TALK OF CORN EXPERIMENTS 

Right now, some of the convention 
men hinted, there is talk of experiments 
with corn sugar and corn syrup and corn 
flour. It’s the war. It takes research 
and practice to make a cake with corm 
sugar, which is only 80% as sweet 4 
cane sugar. 

Cane sugar works best in yeast-leav- 
ened items, such as bread, it was learned 
But bread is no longer important in the 
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This news story of the silver anniver- 
sary convention of the Potomac States 
Bakers Association appeared in the Balti- 
more Sux for Jan. 26. An account of 
the proceedings at the convention as re- 
ported by a member of the editorial staff 
of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER appeared 
in an earlier issue of this magazine. 


SOOO 


retail baking industry. Bakers still make 
a batch once or twice a week, because 
their customers want it. But the work 
is hard and the profit small. Wholesale 
bakers have that trade well in hand, and 
can keep it, the retail men said. 

It’s the same way with ice cream. 
There was a time many years ago when 
the retail baker (who is half confec- 
tioner, anyway) made and sold ice cream. 
Here again the wholesale manufacturers 
have won. Most bakers consider it good 
riddance, but not all. 

“When people buy ice cream, they 
naturally think of cake to go with it,” 
said one baker, a little wistfully. 

This was the same baker who regret- 
ted the somnolence of his fathers 25 
years ago, apropos corn flakes and pud- 
ding. His theory was that bakers, in- 
stead of vigorously pushing their trade 
against the threat of breakfast foods, 
fumbled the ball. Instead of “Pass the 
rolls, pappy,” it’s “Pass the cream of 
mush,” 

Gelatinous dessert manufacturers have 
made similar inroads into the baker’s 
cake trade as well, this baker said. In- 
stead of cream puffs for dessert on the 
nation’s table, it’s canned fruit or choc- 
olate pudding. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING PLANS CANCELED 
BY BREAD BASKET STATES 


Omana, Nes.—The four-state bakers’ 
convention to include the associations of 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, 
and tentatively scheduled to be held in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., in April, has been 
postponed, it was announced by T. F. 
Naughtin, Jr., secretary of the Nebraska 
Master Bakers Association. He said that 
it is hoped the convention, which would 
be known as the “Bread Basket States 
Convention,” will be held either next fall 
or in the spring of 1943. 

Mr. Naughtin also said that the Ne- 
braska association has definitely decided 
not to hold its regular spring convention 
this year. The state district meetings 
which were inaugurated under President 
Victor Wendelin, of Lincoln, after the 
1941 state convention, will be kept up. 
Ten such meetings have been held to date 
and they have attracted about 200 Ne- 
braska bakers, and helped to solve a 
tumber of problems confronting the in- 
dustry. 





“—~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PHILADELPHIA PRODUCTION 
MEN FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 
The Philadelphia Production Men’s 

Club is a recently organized group of 

production men formed for the 

Purpose of exchanging ideas, learning 

new methods, studying new materials and 

keeping abreast of new developments. 

The group held its first meeting on Jan. 

2 and its second was held Feb. 9. Pro- 

duction men are invited to inquire for 

details from E. M. Irwin, Madison 6902J, 

% the Pennsylvania Bakers Association. 
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QUALITY BAKERS ATTEND 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Howe’s Bakery, Inc., Peoria, Ill., was 
awarded the sterling silver trophy for 
the 1941 Quality Bakers of America 
Better Bread Contest at the Western 
Regional Production Conference of Qual- 
ity Bakers of America held in Chicago, 
Jan. 25-26. In presenting the trophy, 
G. R. Ludlow, general manager of Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, complimented 
Paul Offenstein, manager, and Kenneth 
P. Hoobler, production manager, upon 
the exception team work of their staffs 


and upon the constant maintenance of 
the highest quality of craftsmanship in 
bake shop production. 

A cost control symposium and a dis- 
cussion of flavor in baked goods were 
among the subjects studied. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Theodore Staab Returns 


Theodore Staab has returned to his old 
position as secretary of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. He replaces Henry Vollmer, 
who has resigned to devote his entire 
time to his accounting business. 
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PAUL SAYRE NAMED HEAD 
OF OHIO VALLEY GROUP 


Paul Sayre, Storck Baking Co., Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, was elected president of 
the Ohio Valley Bakers Club at a meet- 
ing of the group held in Gallipolis, Jan. 
28. T. E. Ridgeway, of Oak Hill, was 
named vice president and John Mootz, 
of Gallipolis, was _ elected 
About 40 members attended the meet- 
ing, which included a dinner and a dis- 
cussion of operating economies impor- 
tant to bakers. 


secretary. 











J. C. WOODELL, of the Dixie Cookie 
Company, Columbia, S. C., who is 
known throughout the Southeast as 
a man of experienced judgment in 
all aspects of bakery operation, says: 
“*T have used several different brands 
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WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO » SAVANNAH + NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 





of shortening, but find that heavy- 
duty MFB meets all my exacting 
requirements and does the best job 


for me.”’ 
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‘ I" iar every effort bent on con- 
serving materials to win the 
war, every baker should give 

the greatest amount of attention toward 
maintaining every part of his plant. 
Painting the walls, inside and out, is the 
best defense against replacement of these 
And _ that 


saves just so many more materials for 


walls that we can employ. 
the war effort. 

The paragraphs to follow are sugges- 
tions every baker should check carefully 
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Protect the Walls of Your Plant 


before repainting his walls, either inside 
or outside, for they are based on recom- 
mended practice. 

(1) The paint selected must be one 
that is of proper finish, preserves the 
surface it is covering, aids in lighting 
and possesses the maximum amount of 
durability. 

(2) Correct light colors that will make 
any part of the bakery a cheerful place 
in which to work should always be se- 
lected. 





(8) The primer paint for an ordinary 
aged plaster wall should contain a large 
part of linseed oil. Such a wall should 
be sandpapered and cracks filled before 
painting. 

(4) When painting wood do not allow 
the job to go forward unless the surface 
is absolutely dry. 

(5) Before painting any metal surface 
all rust should be removed by sand paper- 
ing or sand blasting. 

(6) It is often advisable to wash metal 
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ENRICHMEN 
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if you Gre “up in the air” about enrich- 
ment, “B-E-T-S’’ — unique bread-enrich- 
ment tablets — can help you land safely on 
a sound “enrichment” footing. 


For the “B-E-T-S’’ method is the most 
practical now in use, involving no change 
of formula or procedure. You simply drop 
“B-E-T-S” into water, where they dissolve in 
a minute or less, and add at the sponge or 
dough stage. No weighing or waste; no trou- 
blesome calculations or extra operations. 


Assuming that 100 pounds of patent flour 
produces 150 pounds of white bread, one 
“B-E-T-S” tablet per 100 pounds of flour 
adds enough vitamin Bj, niacin and iron to 
enrich each loaf safely above the [evels now 
recommended, when baked: according to 
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WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


average formula and procedure. 

“B-E-T-S” not only assure minimum 
“enrichment losses” in baking, but also 
retain their potency for many months under 
normal storage conditions. 

For extra accuracy and economy, every 
““B-E-T-S” tablet is scored to break easily 
into quarter-sections for use in small doughs, 
parts of doughs or with flour having high 
vitamin B, value. 

Take advantage of these special enrich- 
ment benefits NOW! Adequate stocks of 
“B-E-T-S”—also of “CRYSTALLINE By, 
WINTHROP,” crystalline thiamine hydro- 
chloride U.S. P.—are available at convenient 
points for quick delivery. Write for latest 
price schedule TODAY. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


tal Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


O VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 » By adding only one tablet for 
every 100 pounds of flour, bakers 
can safely label their bread “‘EN- 
RICHED.” 


2. “B-E-T-S” assure mini- 
mum “enrichment losses’? in 
baking. 


3. Proved stability! ‘‘B-E-T-S”’ 
retain potency many months 
when stored under normal con- 
ditions. 


4. ‘““B-E-T-S” are scored to 
break easily into quarter-sections 
for accurate enrichment control 
when used in small doughs, parts 
of doughs, or with flour of high 
vitamin Bi content. 


5. Enrichment with “B-E-T-S”’ 
involves no change of formula or 
procedure—allows you to vary the 
amount of leavening-agent in 
your bread as needed to produce 
the best loaf. 


6. ‘«B-E-T-S”’ eliminate weigh- 
ing and waste of precious enrich- 
ment nutrients. 


7. Convenient, too! Just dis- 
solve “‘B-E-T-S”’ in water and add 
at the sponge or dough stage. 


» “B-E-T-S” provide the sim- 
plest, most practical enrichment 
method now available; they make 
enrichment easy, accurate, 


economical. 
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surfaces with a small per cent of hydro- 
chloric acid of 2% or less before paint. 
ing, then washing with clean water after 
this has been done in order to form 4 
protection from atmospheric conditions. 





(7) Generally with concrete walls one 
coat of gloss paint is suitable as 
finish, but with a thin plaster wall it jg 
wise to use two coats of flat, semizloss or 
gloss paint. Glossy paints are always 
easier to wash. 

(8) Flat wall paint should be used 
where lighting conditions demand reflec. 
tive walls as it has a better reflective 
value than glossy paint. 

(9) Do not permit paint to be ap. 
plied until it has been thoroughly stirred 
and DON’T use old paint, for pigments 
therein often become settled and hard, 

(10) Use only special floor paints on 
the bakery floors. Old cement 
should be cleaned with or a 
solution of ammonia before being )ainted 
and grease spots should be removed. 


floors 
benzin 


(11) Three coats are advised for floor 
painting, the first being a _penctration 
coat of heavy oil content, the second and 
third being ordinary surfacings. 

(12) Make sure the paint you use is a 
rust-proof or rust-preventive paint. It 
costs but a few cents more anid gives 
a great deal more protection. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bohemian Baking Co. 
Compiles Noteworthy 
Safety Record 


A full page advertisement in the Green 
Bay, Wis., Gazette recently paid tribute 
to 13 salesmen-drivers of the Bohemian 
Baking Co., who have driven from two 
to six years without a chargeable acci- 
dent. They were awarded the Conti- 
nental Casualty Co.’s special label medal- 
lions and in addition received 
bonus from the Bohemian Baking Co. 
Each driver immediately converted his 
bonus, in full or in part, into defense 
bonds. 

In 1941 the salesmen-drivers drove 
478,515 miles without a chargealhle acci- 
dent. 


a cash 


A picture in the advertisement showed 
James V. Micksch, Sr., president of the 
firm, presenting the medallions to Law- 
rence Thiry, Arthur Buth, Earl Clausen, 
Claude Hanek, Chester Balza, 
Prosser, Sylvan Ausloos, Quirine Beth, 
Arthur Maloney, Ephraem Wood, Arnold 
Schmidt, George Clumb, Louis Tease. 


James 


Messrs. Prosser and Buth_ received 
special awards for driving six consecu- 
tive years without a chargeable «cident. 
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Jane Tiffany Wagner 


Joins Standard Brands 

New York, N. Y—The staff of the de- 
partment of public relations of S' indard 
Brands, Inc., has been augmented b! 
Jane Tiffany Wagner, home e momnist 
and authority on food and household 
equipment, who will be in charg: of the 
service 
a 


home economics and consumer 
of the company. Miss Wagner is 
graduate of Iowa State College with * 
supplementary Columbia 


degree from 
Chi- 


University and refresher courses in 
cago and Boston. She previously ¥* 
connected with the Certo Corp., the ~~ 
solidated Gas Co. and Servel, Inc» “i 
their home service and home economic 
divisions. 
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Bakers Who Share Our Pride in Fine Quality 


ceived 
nsecu- 
cident 


Many bakers in every part of the country are as 
Also for Economy proud of “American Eagle” quality as we are. 
: They are proud of the loaf it assures them, proud 
u“ rT] y p »P 
he de- | The ADMIRAL of its dependability, even proud of the many years 
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Conservation Becomes Vital! 


Lengthening the Life of Your Delivery Equipment 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








ORTUNATELY we have given a 
great deal of attention during the 
past few years to efficient truck 
fleet operation and maintenance at low 
cost. Lessons learned are paying hand- 
some returns today, for now it is more 
than a mere matter of keeping costs low; 
it is a matter of conserving tires and 


trucks and co-operating witli the gov- 
ernment’s war program. Even though 
as wholesale bakers we can get some tire 
replacements and truck repair priorities 
have been favorable, none of us know 
when the picture may change. We may 
be forced to operate with our present 
equipment for years to come. 


By a Bakery Fleet Superintendent 


This is a little late in the day for the 
baker to start standardizing his fleet, 
for now it is a matter of operating with 
any equipment on hand, and replacing 
it with any that may be available. We 
have pretty well standardized to some 
extent though on two brands of trucks; 
most of our equipment is three quarter 








@ These annual conventions have contributed 
much to the steady progress of the baking in- 
dustry. Each year, outstanding developments re- 
sulting from scientific research and testing and 
actual bakeshop experiments are presented for 
the benefit of everyone in the bakery field. Here, 
too, pressing problems confronting the industry 


and practically. 





as a whole are analyzed and answered lucidly 


Again this year, Swift & Company extends its 
best wishes to the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and its officers. May your 1942 Con- 
vention prove as interesting and valuable as the 
many that have gone before. 





1942 OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Cecil C. Cadwell 


President 
Detroit, Michigan 


Frank Coughlin 
Program Chairman 


lvorydale, Ohio 


William F. Gossadge 
Vice-President 
Louisville, Kentucky 


A. E. Grawert 
Asst. Program Chairman 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


G. Richard Ludlow 
Qnd Vice-President 
New York, N. Y. 


Victor E. Marx 
Secretary - Treasurer 
Chicago, Illinois 





THE CONVENTION PROGRAM will include discussion on wartime protec- 
tion for bakeries, curtailment problems, and job training, as well as a special 
session on bread standards. The greatest portion of the time will be devoted to 
specific product and production information and to discussion on technical 


developments. 


SWIFT & COMPANY—CHICAGO 
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ton size for route delivery, and severa| 
one and one half ton tractors with trail- 
ers for feeder delivery. This standardj- 
zation has been especially helpful now 
when we are trying to carry a reason- 
able stock of essential parts for replace. 
ment. 

As we have very few auxiliary trucks, 
most of our equipment is in daily service, 
and we have to keep them rolling to 
make our deliveries on schedule and not 
tie up a truck. For this reason we have 
all tires on tractors and trailers of the 
same size so that one spare will fit any- 
where. And all tires on our other de- 
livery trucks are of a similar size for 
the same purpose. 

We keep generators, an extra motor, 
rear end assemblies, batteries, fuel 
pumps and such things repaired and 
ready to be installed when something 
shows up on the truck as it is checked 
in at night. In this way, we seldom tie 
up a vehicle from its regular run. 


INCREASING TIRE MILEAGE 

Extending the life of tires is a big 
factor with us; and we have increased 
our diligence on this point even more 
since Dec. 7, 1941. We are working 
closely with our tire dealer—and now 
that tire dealers have lost their passen- 
ger car business, they are even better 
prepared to service the commercial fleets 
where tire rationing will permit tires for 
replacement. We used to depend upon 
this tire dealer to send a man to our 
garage and parking lot every second 
night to check our tires for air pres- 
sure. This man still comes every second 
night, but we have taken over the matter 
of checking tires and every tire is 
checked with an air gauge daily. We 
now require the boys to check the air 
pressure as they service each truck dailf 
with gasoline and oil. These boys are 
given a table for tire sizes and the air 
pressure must be exact, for a tire that 
is under pressure will chop out and one 
with too much air will scuff and burn 
off the tread. 

The tire dealer’s representative still 
inspects our tires and makes whatever 
repairs are necessary. Each second night 
when he is there, he makes any tube’ re- 
pairs and he inspects all tires for nails, 
glass, cuts, etc., and by picking out these 
foreign objects he has cut our puncture 
percentage a great deal. We seldom 
have any lost time or expense from tire 
failures. 

Although we have always watched 
wheel bearings and wheel alignment, we 
are giving more consideration to this 
matter now. We make a weekly check 
of wheel bearings and front wheel align- 
ment. This inspection is made with our 
regular greasing and lubricating order, 
as all trucks are greased weekly regard- 
less of mileage. 

Using retreads and recapped tires is 
not new with us. Formerly we used 
more retreads on our city trucks it 
stead of the country routes, but now We 
are using recaps along with the tire 
rationing program and getting by all 
right. We used recaps before for econ 
omy; now we are glad to use them for 
conservation as well as economy. It has 
long been our practice to recap any tire 
with a smooth tread so long as the car 
cass was not more than one year old 
Ordinarily, our country routes will more 
than wear a tire smooth before the cat 
cass is one year old, but we have city 
routes with very low mileage. However 
regardless of the age of the carcass now, 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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t " : mY) See yen on the labels of more than 1,500 products used by customers 

not og See [on in many fields, the name Merck has long been recognized as a dependable 

“me : Dz source of fine chemicals. 


ny- . : =e ; In the vitamin field also, the name Merck has been identified with leader- 
= = - ship in the synthesis, development, and production of these vitally impor- 
) tant substances ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) 
tor, Se ae a was synthesized in 1934. 
we a : The synthesis of Vitamin B,—a vitally important achievement—was 
ing ree NCE FH accomplished in the Merck Research Laboratories, thereby making the 
ked pure crystalline vitamin abundantly available for commercial use. Merck 
“ ) & Co. Inc. also manufactures Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) and Iron, as well 
as other important vitamins and minerals. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
MAKES MEETING PLANS 


Annual Convention Scheduled for May 3-6 
at Atlanta—Committee 
Chairmen Named 
Attanta, Ga.—The Biltmore Hotel, 
here, will be the scene of the 1942 con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion and the dates have been set for 
May 3-6, according to an announcement 
following a board of governors meeting 
here in January. Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., president of the associa- 
tion, announced that the convention theme 
will be “Bakers United for Victory,” 
saying that the subject will be treated 
in the following three general sections: 
“What the Baker Can Do,” “What the 
Baker Must Do,” and “What the Baker 
Will Do,” as his contribution to the vic- 

tory program. 

Chairman of the program committee 
will be E. P. Bickers, Mr. Hexter’s as- 
sistant in the Columbia Baking Co. 

In addition to Mr. Bickers, other com- 
mittee chairmen include: Entertainment, 
Charles R. Roberts, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta; hotel and transportation, 
B. F. Lacy, Southern Waxed Paper Co., 
Atlanta, chairman, S. Fred Brown, Bow- 
man Dairy Co., Atlanta, vice chairman; 
golf, H. J. Slocum, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., chairman, Jack 
Rushin, Manufacturers Sales Co., Atlan- 
ta, vice chairman; advisory, John L. 
Greer, Kern’s Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn; 
registration, Sam Smith, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; attend- 
ance, P. B. Hardin, Hardin’s Bakery, 
Meridian, Miss; ladies, Mrs. Lee Holley, 
Atlanta. 

At the meeting here Jan. 9, Secretary 
C. M. MeMillan reported a 41% increase 
in membership since June 1, 1941, the 
greater portion of which is in the baker 
To take care of the servicing 
of this large increase in membership, the 


division. 


board voted to accept a revised budget 
for the last half of the fiscal year. The 
budget was increased about one third. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Agar Supplies Frozen 
by War Board 


The War Production Board on Feb. 9, 
1942, issued an order (General Prefer- 
ence Order No. M-96) prohibiting the 
use or sale of agar by persons who on 
Feb. 9, 1942, possessed or controlled 50 
Ibs or more of agar,—except as specifi- 
cally ordered by the Director of Industry 
Operations or for incorporation in bac- 
teriological media. 

The order does not cover agar which 
has been “so processed as to be rendered 
unfit for use in the preparation of bac- 
teriological media.” 

Persons who possessed or controlled 
less than 50 lbs of agar on Feb. 9, 1942, 
are exempted from the order. They can 
use or sell the agar they had but can 
purchase no more. 

Persons, who on Feb. 9, 1942, had 50 
lbs or more of agar in their possession or 
control (in addition to being subject to 
the ban on the use or sale of agar), must 
file a written report with the War Pro- 
duction Board, stating the amount of 
agar in their possession or control on 
Feb. 9, 1942. They must also make such 
reports and answer such questionnaires 
as WPB may require. 

All communications, including reports 
and appeals in cases of “exceptional and 
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unreasonable hardship,” should be ad- 
dressed to: “War Production Board, 
Health Supply Branch, Washington, D. 
C., Ref. M-96.” 

Penalties are provided for violations 
of this order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACME MARKETS OPENS SUPER 
Baurimore, Mp.—Another super mar- 
ket has been opened by the Acme Mar- 
kets at Essex, a suburb of Baltimore. 
The company has added several new mar- 
kets to its establishments in and near 
Baltimore recently. 





More Maple Sugar Needed, 
Expert Advises 

IrnHaca, N. Y.—Producers of maple 
syrup are urged to prepare more of it 
than ever before in view of the shortage 
of cane sugar. In an address during 
Farm and Home Week, held at Cornell 
University, Professor C. J. Tressller, Jr., 
of the State Agricultural Experimental 
Station at Geneva, pointed out that a 
new simplified method has been devel- 
oped for maple ice cream. He showed 
how to make a new product—nuts coated 
with maple glace, as well as maple jelly. 
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Even with the labor shortage, he urged 
a greater output of the syrup. 
———“BREAD Ii§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GAS BURNS PROVE FATAL 

OxtanHoma City, Oxta.—William H 
Foster, 30, who was severely burned in 
a gas explosion Jan. 6 in the Van’s Bak- 
ing company plant, Edmond, Okla., died 
in Wesley hospital here Feb. 13. Mr. 
Foster, an employee of the plant, was 
lighting a gas oven when it exploded, 
Presumably leaking gas caused the ex- 
plosion which injured two workers and 
caused a very considerable loss to the 
plant. 
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Vermont Bakers Hear 
Report of Governor 


The Vermont Bakers Association held 
its regular meeting at the Montpelier 
(Vt.) Tavern Feb. 5, in conjunction with 
the N.E.B.A. Victory Committee meet- 
ing. The resignation of John W. Fogg 
as secretary of the association was an- 
nounced. Mr. Fogg, who has been agent 
for Standard Brands, Inc., at Rutland, 
Vt, for a number of years, has been 
transferred by his company to the 
agency at Portland, Maine. James W. 
Mackey, who succeeds Mr. Fogg in Rut- 


How YOU CAN CONSERVE 
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land, was elected secretary by the asso- 
ciation. 

G. Landale Edson, recently elected 
president of the Vermont group, was in 
charge of the meeting. George C. West, 
Vermont Baking Co., White River Junc- 
tion, member of the A.B.A. Board of 
Governors, gave a report of the Janu- 
ary meeting in Chicago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VICTORIA BAKERY CLOSES 

William E. and Muriel E. Higgett 
have discontinued the operation of the 
Bon Ton Bakery at 1322 Douglas Street, 
Victoria, B. C. 


England Working on Program 
To Pool Deliveries for Food 


Lonvon, Enc.—A plan of food delivery 
which includes the pooling of vehicles 
and the delivery of certain goods on 
“nominated” days only and the restric- 
tion of delivery areas, is soon to be in- 
troduced by the government. The ob- 
ject is to save fuel, vehicles and man 
power in view of the growing demands 
of the war effort on all forms of trans- 
port. It is estimated that a reduction 
of 25% in the motor fuel used would 


MODERN CAKES HAVE 


mean the saving in a year of about 10,- 
000,000 gals of gas. 

As a first step, shoppers will be asked 
whenever possible to take their pur- 
chases home with them. This is done to 
a large extent even now, for the ration- 
ing of petrol has inhibited delivery by 
motor van to a great extent—in some 
cases altogether-—and errand boys are 
a scarce commodity these days, as they 
can easily find « job in the factories 
and earn considerably more money. 
Housewives also will be urged to ease 
traders’ difficulties by falling in with 
the new delivery arrangements and ad- 
justing their domestic program accord- 
ingly. 

To initiate plans for the delivery of 
goods which cannot be carried home by 
the housewives, meetings of traders will 
be held in every town and district under 
the auspices of the Regional Transport 
Commissioners and the following possible 
ideas will be advocated: (1) Pooling of 
vehicles to provide a common delivery 
fleet for a number of shops in the same 
locality. (2) Restriction of areas within 
which retailers may deliver in their own 
vehicles. (3) Restriction of days on 
which deliveries may be made to nomi- 
nated days. 

So far most bakers have continued to 


SUGAR AND STILL MAKE 
MODERN CAKES 


MAXIMUM YiEip 


deliver bread, making the daily round 
with a barrow. In London, anyway, 


Ice top of cake only. 
Reduce amount of i 
Use light butter-cream tyP 
place of fudge type- 
Use toppings rather ¢ 
Use jams, jellies, 
tween layers. 
Feature wine, loaf, 
un-iced. 
Coat side of 


Bake meringue on top © 
eliminate icing. 
Scaling weights may 

produce greater 
Now more than 


‘ 


lean mixes! 


icings on cakes. 
e icing in 


han icings. 
or fruit fillings be- 


and pound cake 


cakes with thinned jelly 


: mbs. 
d cover with cake cru 
= f batter to 


be lowered to 
number of units. 
ever — WATCH 
TS. 
YOUR SCALING WEIGH 
Don't go back to old-fashioned 





PER POUND OF SUGAR 


the barrow has never been discarded by 
the bakers as the most economical meth- 
od of delivery. The trouble is that it 
needs a fairly hefty man or boy to push 
it, especially when it is loaded with 
bread, and all such are being gradually 
absorbed by the military authorities. 
Women are making the milk rounds and 
similar duties, but few would be equal 
to pushing a loaded bread barrow. It 
therefore looks as if the housewife will 
also have to fetch her bread from the 
baker’s shop before long or else be con- 
tent with deliveries two or three times 
a week. It depends on the nature of 
the bread provided whether this would 
be a real hardship. Some bakers’ bread 
keeps fresh, like home-made, but by no 
means all. The government realizes that 
the delivery of milk and bread presents 
special problems, and for the present it 
will be excluded from the schemes. There 
is, of course, the horse-drawn cart and 
the bicycle, which are used by bakers 
and milkmen in many instances. Most of 
the milk distributors use horse-drawn 
vehicles. : 

As for other goods, the plan is to or- 
ganize pools whereby vehicles may be 
operated by a common management com- 
mittee to which all retailers would con- 
tribute according to the number of their 
deliveries. 
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ONLY PORTABLE APPLIANCES 
SUBJECT TO EXCISE TAX 
The term “electric mixers, whippers, 
and juicers” as incorporated in section 
8406(a) (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as added by section 551 of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, has been inter- 
preted by the treasury department to 
include only portable appliances of the 
type primarily designed for the prepara- 
tion of foods. It does not include ar- 
ticles designed for industrial or com- 
mercial uses which are therefore not sub- 
ject to the excise tax. 
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‘A I NHERE are many problems which 
face the baker from time to time. 
Periodically he finds that mice 

have been at the stock or packages of 

bags, and he wonders what he can do to 
get rid of this menace. He sighs and 
thinks of the Pied Piper and his flute. 

The piper could easily charm away the 

mice at a nominal charge without the 

dangers of poison, the trouble of traps 

The com- 

mon method is to lock up mouser for a 


and the inconvenience of cats. 


The Pied Piper in the Bakery 
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night or two, leaving him to have a 
grand orgy, but this is not always suc- 
cessful. On one occasion pussy settled 
down near one hole. The lights were 
Sud- 
denly there was great excitement; out 
after it 
All the glass jars had been 


out, except for the shop parlor. 


scurried the mouse and went 


mouser. 
moved off the floor, but the artful mis- 
chief-maker managed to get around the 
empty tins and 


pandemonium comi- 


menced. Mouser was called off after two 


Next 
This was 


shelves had been knocked down. 
night poison was put down. 
rather difficult to prepare, as “junior” 
always wanted to know why we did this 
and that. On one occasion a rat had 
evidently carried a poisoned piece across 
the floor and dropped it, and we just 
managed to stop “junior” picking it up. 
We think the rat poison must have done 
the trick. 
packets and scratched tins, but 


There were no further gnawed 


there was a disagreeable smell under 





















































An Indirect Oil- Fired, 
“Circulating eat” 
PETERSEN SUPER 
EC-TRI-FLEX TRAY 
OVEN in the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., St. Paul. 






ample ‘circulating 
heat’ under thermo- 
static control... EC- 
TRI-FLEX Colorators* 








Here is the super oven to meet new 
baking needs in capacities up to 
3000 pounds per hour... an oven 
that is built with the outstanding 
baking efficiency and production 
economy of the famous PETERSEN 
EC-TRI-FLEX OVENS. 

Twin heaters and compact twin 


horizontal baking chambers provide 





*COLORATOR 


EC-TRI-FLEX Colorators act as 
“color guards" over every bake— 
they control the color of the top, 
bottom and sides of each loaf by 
putting the heat where you want 
it when you want it. 











WEST ADAMS STREET ° 


PETERSEN 
SUPER EC-TRI-FLEX OVENS 


Grecler Pnokbution 


assure efficient heat distribution... § 
all trays are positively stabilized at 


oven operation easy. 

The beautiful exterior of PETERSEN 
SUPER EC-TRI-FLEX reflects the ad- 
vanced modern design and construc- 
tion that has been carried through 
to every part of this great oven. It 


CHICAGO 







RS 
pe 


all points... finger-tip control makes 


ae 


provides exceptional 
baking performance, 
flexibility and simple, 


low-cost operation. 


55 BRADY STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 
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one part of the floor boards, and we 
thought the drains had gone wrong and 
wondered whether the sanitary inspector 
might send in a form to be completed. 
We pulled up the board and removed 
some decaying matter, and decided that 
rat poisons were all right if the rats 
would crawl far enough away to die 
peacefully and not into their cubbyholes 
on the premises. 

Some patent mouse-traps were ob- 
tained—really spectacular affairs with 
safety catches and springs and a lot of 
printed instructions which we read care- 
fully and then decided we could not un- 
derstand; so erected the trap with the 
assistance of “junior” and his knowl- 
edge of mechanical apparatus. (He can 
always run his electric railway far bet- 
ter without the assistance of “pop” or the 
help of his mother!) The mice duly 
cleared three traps and cleared off with 
their spoils. Three shillings’ worth of 
spectacular traps which were guaranteed 
to catch anything from the rodent king- 
dom! 
hint. 


The bank manager gave a little 
He told his usual joke about his 
book, “Tame Mice and Their Habits,” 
and suggested leaving some food around 
and then, after making friends with the 
mice, leading them away from the prem- 
ises. Other friends gave good advice. 
We tried several other forms of rat- 
traps—and it was now rats we had to 
cope with, as the cold weather was (riv- 
ing both small and large animals into the 
premises. Owing to the evacuation of 
the district there were several empty 
homes near-by, but pals living in recep- 
tion areas say that as allotments are be- 
ing opened up mice and rat haunts are 
disturbed, and the vermin are driven in- 
doors. We resolved to be prepared earli- 
er the next winter and to get rid of the 
mice before the cold 
started. 


very weather 

The crowning piece of impudence came 
when mice commenced to feed upon a 
couple of boxes of gluten bread specially 
stocked for an invalid customer. As it 
is so expensive to maintain a clinic for 
mice suffering from eating diabetics we 
went posthaste to the ironmonger’s and 
spent sixpence on four mousetraps—the 
good old-fashioned little affairs with bent 
hairpinlike springs! Next morning we 
dropped Minnie and her children into 
the dustbin—and also a rat which had 
been caught in one of the pre-war penny 
mousetraps. In spite of the fact that 
humanitarian instincts had prevented or 
delayed the purchase of the traps, i! was 
the cheapest, easiest and most certain 
method of getting rid of the mice. 

There are two things which particu- 
larly attract mice; these are nuts and 
paper. The little connoisseurs are art- 
ful. They bore into cartons from the 
back, so that their activities are not 
always noticed until the box is mvoved. 
It is always wise to inspect stock boxes, 
even when mice do not seem to be about. 
Mice also feed upon waxed paper and 
wrapper paper, and these are not too 
plentiful at present and are all the more 
valuable. 

It is wise to always be prepared for 
them by having a few unused traps 
handy, and always remember that once 4 
trap has caught a mouse it should be 
disinfected, otherwise other mice can de- 
tect their departed relation and dodge 
the trap! If anyone can find the Pied 
Piper, then every baker will be pl ised. 
What was the tune he tootled on his 
flute when he rid Hamelin of its rats?— 
Frank A. King in The National A $80- 
ciation Review, London. 
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Bread Containing Hay 
Planned for Finland 


to Avert Famine 


Bread made partly from hay will be 
produced in Finland during the coming 
year if the country is unable to import 
sufficient grain to meet domestic needs, 
Donald Day reports in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

Arthur Virtannen, a professor of 
chemistry, told Finland there is no dan- 
ger of famine providing agriculture is 
reorganized for greater production. He 
said that if hay is cut eariy and milled, 
after being thoroughly dried, the human 
stomach can digest 50% of this hay flour. 
It contains carbohydrates, albumens and 
other important nutritives now lacking 
in Finland’s present diet, including cal- 
cium and vitamins. 


TASTE NOT AFFECTED 


His experiments last summer revealed 
that 12 to 15% of hay flour can be 
added to ordinary flour in bread making 
without affecting the taste. He recom- 
mends that the government pay the 
farmers for early hay a price similar to 
that now paid for grain. Should Finland 
be able to import sufficient grain to pro- 
vide the country with bread, then the hay 
flour could be used as cattle fodder. 

Professor Virtannen is known among 
the world’s dairy farmers for his dis- 
covery of a mixture of acids poured over 
hay to preserve and increase its nutri- 
tive value. This invention has been used 
for years in Finland and other Nordic 
countries. 

He emphasized that if two metric tons 
of this specially treated hay is provided 
for every milk cow, then the average 
milk yield per cow would be increased 
from 1.3 metric tons per year to 2 tons; 
and if five ‘tons were provided, then the 
milk yield would be three tons. 


CURE FOR MILK PROBLEM 

Professor Virtannen declared that if 
half of Finland’s million cows could be 
provided with this diet, the nation’s but- 
ter and milk problem would be solved. 

War and early winter prevented Fin- 
land’s farmers from plowing more than 
50% of the usual area for winter grain 
and an extra large crop of hay is ex- 
pected next year. 

The state has taken measures to in- 
crease the crops of seed oil and hopes 
the acute fat shortage will be alleviated 
next year. 


WARN AGAINST PARAFFIN 

Finland’s newspapers have published a 
warning to housewives to stop using 
paraffin for cooking purposes, as this de- 
creases the nutritive value of food. Fin- 
nish housewives have been using paraffin 
for both baking and frying because of 
the shortage of fat. 

Finland’s great cellulose production is 
helping the country through its present 
hungry winter. Both humans and live- 
stock are eating cellulose in their bread 
and prepared fodder. Alcoholic drinks 
are now manufactured from the forest, 
but it will be some time before Finnish 
chemists will be able to make a pork 
chop out of a pine tree. 
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STANDARD BRANDS DEMONSTRATION 

A demonstration on what bakers could 
do with fresh frozen cherries was con- 
ducted at the St. Paul headquarters of 
Standard Brands, Inc., on Feb. 10. The 
company had a line of products baked 
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at the Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
advance and, besides discussing and sam- 
pling each line, formulas were passed 
out to those in attendance. The meet- 
ing was open to all Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bakers, their helpers, and restaurant 
men. Over 100 attended. A moving pic- 
ture of a cherry orchard, the harvesting 
and packing of the frozen fruit was also 
shown. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS INSTALL OFFICERS 


Henning Mortensen was installed as 
president of the Buffalo Master Bakers 


Association at an installation banquet in 
MacDoel’s Restaurant, Jan. 21. More 
than 110 Buffalo and Rochester bakers 
attended. Other officers installed for the 
coming year are: vice president, George 
Cavanaugh; secretary, William Steller, 
and treasurer, William Hilger. Charles 
G. Speidel was the installing officer. 
Lawrence H. Miller, who retired as presi- 
dent of the Buffalo association after 
three years of service, was presented with 
a traveling bag and thanked for his work 
in behalf of the association. Twenty-five 
Rochester bakers were present. 
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NEW ENGLAND GROUPS MAP 
PLANS FOR CONSERVATION 


Market area meetings were conducted 
in several sections of New England dur- 
ing the past month under sponsorship of 
the Victory Committee of the New Eng. 
land Bakers Association. Maine bakers 
met in Portland, and New Hampshire 
bakers gathered in Manchester on Feb, 
4, to consider voluntary methods of con- 
servation of essential materials. Meet- 
ings were held in Providence, R. 
Montpelier, Vt., on Feb. 5. 


I., and 
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Keep your frying}! 
Goobp]| 





Cafe .. 


thermostats. 


~ 


fat’s frying life. 


interests of everyone. 





T isn’t just a matter of good business these days to be 

sure that you get the most out of the supplies you use. 
It’s now a matter of serving the best interests of this 
country of ours through conserving materials vital to 
the successful outcome of the big job ahead. 


That's why every baker today has a double obligation 
to check his frying fat and frying equipment with unusual 
. to make certain that both are serving the best 


You can prolong the useful life of your frying fat 
through proper attention to these essentials to economical 
frying, top-notch frying results. 


I. Avoid heating frying fat to high temperatures (above 
400° F.). A good frying fat will not smoke excessively 4 
proper frying temperatures. Use accurate thermometers 0! 


Regulate the heating of the frying fat to eliminate hot 
spots which cause breakdown. See that burners are prop- 
erly adjusted. Do not let hot fat splash on the still hotter 
sides of the frying kettle. 


3. Keep the fat clean. Regularly strain out the burnt food 
particles which accumulate during frying. These particles 
Cause excessive smoking and foaming . . 


. shorten the 


4. Don’t hold the fat at high frying temperatures for long 
periods when no food is being fried. 


5. Fry in the smallest quantity of fat that is practical and 
thus insure rapid turnover of fresh fat in the kettle. 


It’s more than good|t 
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One of the most important subjects 
considered was the voluntary reduction 
in mileage traveled by trucks and proper 
care of tires in order to conserve rubber. 
In Maine and in Vermont bakers took 
formal action in approving the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association’s proposal of a 
95% reduction in mileage as a fair and 
reasonable goal to work toward. They 
further included in their action a rec- 
ognition that economies in truck opera- 
tion can be effected, and individually 
pledged themselves to begin immediately 
to inaugurate conservation measures 
where they have not been started, and to 
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intensify efforts where a start has al- 
ready been made. 

Bakers in Rhode Island and in New 
Hampshire also discussed at length the 
A.B.A. mileage reduction proposal and 
pledged their efforts toward its accom- 
plishment. 

Other subjects covered were the 
Amended Order M-55 on sugar, and 
methods to conserve sugar supplies, con- 
servation of paper and packaging sup- 
plies and salvaging methods on all essen- 
tial materials. 

The meeting in Manchester, N. H., was 
led by Carl W. Swanson, Worcester 


(Mass.) Baking Co., member of the Bak- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee, and 
William A. Hefler, White House Bak- 
eries, Inc., Boston, member of the A.B.A. 
Board of Governors. 

In Providence, R. I., William F. Good- 
ale, Jr., Berwick Cake Co., Boston, presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Victory 
Committee, and Carl W. Swanson led 
the discussion. Meetings in Maine and 
Vermont had as discussion leader Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan, secretary of the New 
England Bakers Association. 
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6. Clean frying kettles thoroughly after each day's or night’s 
frying. The use of a quality fat reduces gumming to a 
makes it easy to keep frying kettles clean. 


Minimum... 


7. Avoid contamination of the fat with alkali and metals 
which hasten the fat’s breakdown . 
solutions, if not thoroughly rinsed out, leave a film on the 
inside of the kettle. Even a small amount of alkali in the 
fat forms minute particles of soap which tend to break 


down the frying fat. 


8. Use a good frying fat. A fat that maintains your frying 
quality, that won't break down readily, that has a long 
frying life, is the first and most important step in assuring 


frying economy. 


OP t c Cincinnati, Ohio 


. . Alkaline cleansing 
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PRIMEX 


The Shortening that Sets the Standard 








FOR FRYING... FOR SHORTENING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN oll 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 














WISCONSIN SECTIONAL 
MEETINGS SUCCESSFUL; 
SECOND SERIES PLANNED 


Mi.wavuKkeEE, Wis.—More than 400 retail 
and wholesale bakers from in and around 
Appleton, Wausau, Eau Claire, Milwau- 
kee and Madison, attended the series of 
“Victory Program Meetings” sponsored 
in those cities by the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, starting at Appleton, Feb. 
3, and ending in Madison on Feb. 10. 

The meetings were designed to bring 
to bakers the latest information on pri- 
orities, shortages and regulations as af- 
fecting the baking industry. The series 
this year replaced the annual demonstra- 
tions held in co-operation with the allied 
trades group, because, according to Fred 
Laufenberg, secretary of the bakers’ as- 
sociation, “it’s not been a matter of what 
to bake, it’s how to get the material 
needed.” 

The program in each city was practi- 
cally the same with a representative of 
the OPM state rationing board appear- 
ing. Also addressing the meetings were 
George Roth, Standard Brands, Inc., 
president of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Association, Milwau- 
kee; Phil Orth, Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee 
bakers’ supply house; Mr. Laufenberg, 
who presided at the meetings; Fred 
Poehlman, president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, and, at the Apple- 
ton meeting, Frank Berganthal, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and national 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, who read a paper pre- 
pared by John McCarthy, of Washington. 

The widespread interest in the meet- 
ings has led the association to start 
planning for a second series of similar 
meetings in about six weeks to bring 
to the industry further developments as 
affecting the bakers, according to Mr. 
Laufenberg. 
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OFFICERS NAMED FOR NEW 

ATLANTA BAKERS GROUP 
Ga—The Atlanta Retail 
Bakers Club was officially organized at a 
meeting held here Jan. 20. Officers 
elected were Mrs. Hazel Peterson Whid- 
den, Sunlite Bake Shop, president; C. 
Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, 
vice president; and Harry Fotou, Beth- 
any Bakery, secretary-treasurer. 

The purpose of the new club will be 
to co-operate with the government in 
carrying on the “Victory Program” and 
to help the retail vaker adjust himself 


ATLANTA, 


to the changes this program is requiring. 
The next meeting will be held Feb. 17. 
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L. E. CASTER ON RADIO PROGRAM 

Enriched bread, the baking industry, 
bakery employment in Illinois, and the 
American Institute of Baking were cov- 
ered in the “National 
You!” program sponsored by the United 
States Employment Service broadcast 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 15, 4:00 p. m. 
wartime, from Station WAAF, in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. L. E. Caster, 
president, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., spoke as vice chairman 
of the American Institute of Baking. Mr. 
Caster is a director of the Institute, as 
well as governor of American Bakers 
Association and chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Institute and Technical Mat- 
ters. 


Defense—and 
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Q. What was one of the early instances of bread rationing? 


A. In the later days of the Roman Empire, ovens were built and maintained from public 


funds to provide a daily allowance of bread for the common people. 


Q. What precedent is there for the fixing of bread prices? 


A. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, bread prices in England were set by 
the judiciary. After trial, the magistrates set the price at which bread was to be sold, 


according to the weights of various loaves. 


Q. What advantage does Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour 
offer the baker who wants to build steady business? 


A. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour has the rich, tempting flavor of natural wheat. 
This flavor comes from wheat germ, which is refined and restored to Commander- 


Larabee Vitalized Flour by our exclusive milling process. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Famites with more money to spend . . . less 
luxury foods to buy. No wonder business is good 
on sweet yeast raised products. They’re profitable, 
too, because of the flexibility of variety and price 
to meet rising ingredient costs. Sweet yeast raised 
GENERAL OFFICES products made with high quality flours like Aristos, 


309 WEST Jackson Bivo. Ceresota and Heckers, are real money-makers. 
CHICAGO 


STAN DARD conn 


eNUFrALO BAKERY FLOURS 





There’s Money In Coffee Cakes Like Thes 


Made with ‘Slandard : Flours 
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te Bread on the Air 


From a radio interview with Dr. William H. Sebrell, a front rank supporter of the 


N one of her recent Saturday 
“morning market basket” radio 
programs, originating in New 
York City over WEAF and carried over 
an NBC hookup of 67 stations, Isabel 
. Manning Hewson interviewed Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Sebrell, chief of the Division of 
Chemotherapy, United States Public 
Health Service, and deputy assistant di- 
rector of nutrition in the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Service. He 
had much to say about enriched bread, 
and he put a definite and repeated em- 
phasis upon the fact that enriched bread 
is white bread. He did not damn en- 
riched white bread, as so many nutri- 
tionists do and have done, with louder 
praise of whole wheat. Here is a por- 
tion of the radio dialogue: 
Hewson.—Today I have one of the 
world’s most important scientists as my 
Before I introduce this cele- 
brated person, I want to tell you just 


why I’ve moved heaven and earth to get 


guest. 


For months and months I’ve 
been talking about what food means to 
you—how it can build you up or tear 
you down 


him here. 


and all this information has 
been based on facts given me by Uncle 
Sam’s Department of Agriculture. And 
then I suddenly got the idea—wouldn’t 
it be marvelous if I could get one of 
those big shots from Washington with 
a million titles and letters behind his 
name, to come up here and tell us a few 
of these things in person. So, to make a 
long story short, I went fishing instead 
of marketing and I caught a really big 
one on my line—a man who probably 
knows as much about food and the sci- 
ence of nutrition as any man in the 
world—none other than Dr. William H. 
Sebrell, of the United States Public 
Health Service, chief of the Division of 
Chemotherapy of the National Institute 
of Health and deputy assistant director 
of nutrition of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 
doctor, what is the matter with our pres- 
ent diets? 

Sebrell.—Well, the diets of a large part 
of our people are below the standards 
necessary to maintain health. That ap- 
plies to persons in all income groups, 
although, naturally, those with the least 
to spend on food are the hardest hit. 
The chief reason for this condition has 
been our increasing preference for highly 
refined foods—foods that are almost to- 


And now, 





ATLANTA, Ga-—When the air raid 
warnings sounded for the blackout re- 
hearsal here Feb. 26, workers of the 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills shut down 
machinery, put lights out and moved 

easily and quietly in- 
Ready for to the bomb shelter 

provided for them in a 
Bombs tunnel under a seven- 

story warehouse — all 
within five minutes’ time, Norman Elsas, 
president, reports. The mill has 3,000 
workers, 1,500 of whom are on _ the 
night shift. 








Enrichment Movement 


tally lacking in the important vitamins 
and minerals. 

Hewson.—Well, what is it particularly 
that our American diet lacks? 

Sebrell—_We are chiefly deficient in the 
vitamins of the B complex—thiamin, ribo- 
flavin and niacin—three elements that are 
absolutely essential. Thiamin, you know, 
is the so-called morale vitamin. A lack 
of it causes people to show symptoms of 
fatigue; a proper amount of it makes 
Ribo- 
flavin prevents certain abnormal changes 
in the eyes which often result in failing 
Niacin prevents digestive disor- 
ders and the dread disease known as 
pellagra. . 


them buoyant and full of energy. 


vision. 


Hewson.—But we do get these B com- 
plex vitamins, doctor, in the various foods 
we eat—in milk, meats, vegetables, fruits, 
and so on. 

Sebrell.—That’s true, Miss Hewson— 
but we don’t get anywhere near enough 
of them. 

Hewson.—Well, whose fault is that? 

Sebrell—That throws the spotlight on 
the main trouble with our national eat- 
ing habits. If your average housewife 
will check up, she’ll find that by far the 
largest amounts of food served her fam- 
ily, are made with flour and sugar. From 
these two sources alone we get about half 
of our daily calories. In fact they each 
supply an equal amount. But—up to a 
year ago we weren’t getting enough vita- 
mins from the flour we consumed—and 
So you see how 
that places us: in the remaining half of 
our daily food consumption we have to 
find practically all the important vita- 
mins and minerals essential to life and 
health. 
the use of milk; fruits and vegetables, we 
still haven’t been able to do that. 

Hewson.—And now our suggar supply 
is going to be cut. I suppose that will 
further complicate things for us? 

Sebrell—Yes, I’m afraid it will, at 
least in the sense that we have to make 
up those additional calories from some 
other source. But we should make up 
the difference, if possible, with foods that 
do contain vitamins and minerals. 

Hewson.—And how are we going to do 
that, doctor—especially those of us whose 
food budgets are already being badly 
strained? 

Sebrell_—Well, there are various foods 
which can be used to complement the 
deficiency. But one of the least expensive 
is bread. I don’t mean the old-fashioned 
kind of bread. I refer to the new en- 
riched white bread and enriched white 
flour, which have had the valuable vita- 
min and mineral content restored—and 
are a veritable godsend at this pa,ticu- 
lar time. It doesn’t cost any more, on 
the average, than ordinary bread. And 
every loaf of enriched white bread and 
every bag of enriched white flour con- 
tains thiamin, niacin and iron—the min- 
eral that is so important to keep the 
blood in good condition. 

Hewson.—You know, I don’t think 
many of us realized what this cut in 
sugar meant—except that we had to find 


none at all from sugar. 


And in spite of the increase in 


some susbtitutes for sweetening. But if 
it does offer a chance to make up those 
lost calories with enriched white bread 
and enriched white flour—and at the 
same time get those valuable vitamins 
and minerals—I think it’s a swell idea. 

Sebrell.—I think it’s a swell idea, too, 
Miss Hewson. 

Hewson.—I gather, doctor, that you’re 
rather keen about enriched white bread? 

Sebrell.—I certainly am. I’d like to 
say, in my official capacity, that every- 
body who has not changed from plain 
white bread to enriched white bread 
should do so at once—as a patriotic 
duty. Don’t accept any white bread or 
white flour that doesn’t have the word 
“enriched” on the label, and if your gro- 
cer doesn’t have it, insist that he get it 
for you. It is easily available to him. 
And in restaurants, too, always ask for 
enriched white bread. 

Hewson.—In other words, it’s the smart 
thing to do. 

Sebrell.—One of the smartest things I 
know of. 

Hewson.—And how about whole wheat 
bread, doctor? 

Sebrell.—Whole wheat bread is good, 
for those. who like it. But the plain 
fact it that 98% of all the 10,500,000,000 
Ibs of bread consumed annually in the 
United States is in the form of white 
breads—as a matter of public preference. 
And I’m glad to add that more than a 
third of all white bread consumed is now 
enriched. I hope it will all be, before 
long. The government specifies that all 
bread or flour supplied to the U. S. 
Army must be enriched. Our govern- 
ment knows that our soldiers must be 
kept healthy and strong, but it is just as 
important for those of us fighting behind 
the lines to be healthy and strong. En- 
riched white bread and enriched white 
flour should be used in every home. 

Hewson.—Well, ladies—when you 
traipse off to the grocer’s this morning, 
don’t forget what Dr. Sebrell has just 
told you. But let’s get this absolutely 
straight—of course, we can’t expect to 
derive all the vitamins and minerals we 


<> 
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need each day, simply by increasing our 
consumption of enriched white bread? 

Sebrell.—No, your vitamin and mineral 
quotas will still depend on other foods as 
well. But you will get a substantial por- 
tion—from six slices of enriched white 
bread you will get about a quarter of 
your daily B, requirements. 

Hewson.—But how about that old 
bugaboo, doctor—“If I eat too much 
bread I'll get fat?” 

Sebrell.—I wish I could pin that buga- 
boo to the jury mast, once and for all, 
Miss Hewson. Like all bread, enriched 
white bread is not fattening, when prop- 
erly included in a well constructed diet. 
It is no more fattening certainly than 
whole wheat bread, for they contain ap- 
proximately the same amount of calories. 
And if you use it as a supplement for 
your sugar shortage, it is—pound for 
pound—nearly a half less fattening than 
the sugar it will replace. As a rule, 
people don’t get fat from eating too 
much of any one thing—they get fat from 
eating too much of everything. 

Hewson (Laughs).—Yes. That re- 
minds me of one of the best reducing 
diets I ever heard—and it was expressed 
in just four words: “No more, thank 
you.” 

Sebrell.—Very good, indeed. 

Hewson.—Well, now, just one or two 
more questions. I’m sure there are a 
lot of us who’d like to know whether 
vitamins and minerals will make women 
any better looking? 

Sebrell.—Well, I’m not exactly a beauty 
expert, Miss Hewson. 

Hewson.—But what would you say— 
roughly speaking? 

Sebrell.—Well, being normal in other 
respects, a proper supply of vitamins 
and minerals will give you plenty of pep, 
fewer jitters, a better figure, sound teeth, 
good complexion, less sickness and a 
longer life. If that’s the answer? 

Hewson (Laughs).—Yes, I should 
think almost anyone would be _ better 
looking, under those circumstances. 

Sebrell_—What is more important, per- 
haps, is that it will make you of much 
more use to your country. To a great 
extent our eventual victory is going to 
come—as I’ve tried to indicate—out of 
the market baskets and the kitchens of 
our millions of American housewives. 
They stand behind the men who labor, 
and direct, and march, and fight. And 
what they do now, to make us a strong 
and healthy nation is going to persist into 
the future. 





Talk of Compulsory Enrichment 
Reviewed in Federation Bulletin 


Cuicaco, ILt.—In a current bulletin to 
members, the Millers National Federa- 
tion makes this comment upon the sub- 
ject of compulsory enrichment of flour, 
concerning which more and more talk 
is heard in the flour and allied industries: 

“Ever since the flour enrichment pro- 
gram was launched 13 months ago, the 
suggestion has been advanced from time 
to time that the government should re- 
quire all flour to carry enriching ingre- 
dients. This idea has been proposed with 
increasing frequency the past few months, 
and now is in the legislative stage in 
South Carolina where the state nutrition 
committee is sponsoring a bill in the leg- 





islature to require that all flour used 
in bakeries or offered for sale in that 
state be enriched. 

“While the objective of the South Caro- 
lina bill can easily be commended, it 
may well be questioned whether state 
legislation is the proper route to this 
objective. Anyone who has had experi- 
ence in working with state legislatures 
and with state administrative officials will 
readily appreciate the great difficulty of 
obtaining uniform legislative action im 
different states; in fact, it is next to im- 
possible to do this. If all the states were 
to deal legislatively with flour enrich- 
ment, we might well expect to have 
enough variety in the resulting laws 5° 
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that the poor miller would be driven to 
distraction in attempting to obey them. 
Obviously, if enriching requirements are 
to be uniform, the pattern must neces- 
sarily be established through federal ac- 
tion first with such supplementary state 
procedure as may be needed. No fed- 
eral agency now has the authority to 
require that flour must be enriched, so 
if anything is done in that field there 
must first be an act of Congress grant- 
ing that authority. 

“Oddly enough, quite a little of the 
talk in favor of compulsory enrichment 
is coming from millers who are doing 
little or no enriching. Their position is 
that the addition of vitamins and iron is 
thoroughly sound from a_ nutritional 





standpoint, but that in many cases it is 
not commercially feasible on account of 
competitive conditions. Therefore, say 
these millers, the logical thing would be 
to require all flour to be enriched; that 
such a program would not only be in the 
public interest but would also relieve the 
miller of the burden of carrying the pro- 
gram, as is the case at present. 

“While we are sure that all millers would 
much prefer that flour enrichment not be 
the subject of legislative action, there is 
nevertheless the definite possibility that 
it will be. It is also quite possible that 
legislation to force all breads to be made 
from dark flour may be proposed if the 
enrichment program does not make more 
rapid progress.” 


_— 





Farm Products Porchased Under 
Lend-Lease Total $693,000,000 


Wasutncton, D. C.—Purchases of 
farm products for lend-lease export had 
total f. o. b. value of $693,772,720 from 
March 15, 1941, the beginning of the pro- 
gram, to Feb. 1, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration has disclosed. 

This was the value of total purchases, 
as differentiated from ‘actual deliveries, 
and apart from the total tonnage of the 
goods bought. The SMA _ supplied 
amounts of individual commodities 
bought, but did not break them down 
into a common denominator for total 
tonnage disclosure. 

Purchases amounting to $87,876,062 in 
January, about the same as in December, 
brought the cumulative value of the pro- 
gram to $567,668,779. 

In addition the Commodity Credit 
Corp. made available to the SMA §$l,- 
622,196 worth of commodities, bringing 
to $126,103,941 total value of the cor- 
poration’s participation in the program, 
and making the over-all value of lend- 
lease purchases $693,772,720. 

As in earlier months, dairy, poultry 
and meat products made up the largest 
groups of commodities bought both in 
volume and in dollar value, the SMA’s 
report showed. 

January buying pushed the total of 
all meat products purchased to almost 
1,000,000,000 pounds, at a cost of more 
than $205,000,000. 

Dried, frozen and shell egg purchases 
converted into shell egg equivalent 
showed that some 308,000,000 dozen eggs 
were bought at a cost of more than 
$92,000,000. 

Cheese exceeded 200,000,000 Ibs at a 
cost of about $46,000,000, while more 
than 956,000,000 Ibs of evaporated milk 
and 24,000,000 of dried milk accounted 
for an additional $80,000,000. 

Heavy purchases in January included 
granulated cane sugar, edible linseed oil 
and wheat, vitally needed by countries in 
the United Nations. 

Additional quantities of livestock feed, 
gtass and clover seeds, and dehydrated 
vegetables were bought in January. 

Large amounts of naval stores such 
4 pine oil, pine tar, rosin and tarene 
were included in the list. 

Meanwhile, the lend-lease program for 
Russia remained an almost completely 
unsettled problem. 

Russia is seeking large quantities of 
canned meats, fats and oils and con- 
centrated foods, in addition to the wheat, 

and sugar already being shipped. 
However, the problem is one of ship- 


ping space, and the SMA, the War 
Shipping Administration, and various 
British and American war agencies are 
trying to work out a system of buying 
foodstuffs for Russia in friendly coun- 
tries closer to the U.S.S.R. 

Britain’s own lend-lease program with 
Russia could be operative in such in- 
stance, it is pointed out. Or American 
lend-lease funds might be used to buy 
such goods. 

It is hoped that a part of the 850,000 
tons of sugar which the United States 
and Britain are committed to ship Russia 
this year can be obtained from Hawaii, 
Australia and Java, officials disclosed. 

This, of course, depends on war condi- 
tions, but it would release the bulk of 
the Cuban supply for the United States. 

The 2,500,000 tons of wheat and flour 
promised by Britain and the United 
States for Russia in 1942 will have to 
come from this country and Canada, in 
the main, it is admitted. But some may 
stem from Australia. 

Primary problem is the shipping situa- 
tion. War materials take priority. Rout- 
ing to avoid undue sinkings is important. 

Furthermore, it is basic that the ships 
should be used where they are, taking 
full cognizance of the return load prob- 
lem. 

Sending ships to Murmansk, for in- 
stance, from Boston is uneconomic, be- 
cause there is nothing to bring back. The 
ships would have to make a long empty 
haul to pick up needed cargo for return 
voyage. 

The use of ships rushing war materials 
to the Pacific islands and to Australia 
to carry wheat and sugar to Russia by 
way of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean is far more economic, it is held. 

These ships then would be full on all 
phases of the voyage, bringing back from 
the African area needed materials and 
commodities for this nation’s use. 
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CRITICAL BAG SITUATION 
SEEN BY ONTARIO GROUP 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario country mill- 
ers are being warned by their association 
that the bag situation is becoming criti- 
cal. It is pointed ot that mills will be 
wise to husband their stocks by using 
bags repeatedly where this can be done. 
Many mills do not use second-hand bags 
at all, but with things as they are today 
there may be no alternative, observers 
predict. 
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(From a Bulletin of the Millers National Federation) 


*« * * 


* * * 


Help Yourself by Helping the Railroads 


Here Are Some Things Which Flour Buyers Can Do: 


I. Use Fewer Cars by Ordering Heavier Loadings of 


Flour and Feed! 


Large cars will easily carry 500 barrels of flour or 800 
sacks of feed. We will load them if you will order 


them! 


2. Unload and Release Equipment Immediately! 
Approximately 800,000 cars of grain products are 


loaded each year. 


A saving of one day on each car 
will mean 800,000 additional car days. 


The average 


freight car is only in transit 244 hours out of every 
24. This rolling time must be increased. 


3. Order Your Shipments on a Regular Schedule! 


An even and regular flow of domestic traffic will be 
most helpful to railroads in their handling of war 


traffic. 


Avoid the peaks and lulls. 


4. Give at Least a Week’s Notice on Shipping Directions! 


More advance notice will permit mills to anticipate 
their car needs and in turn help the railroads in 


car distribution. 


5. Don’t Delay Getting Buyer’s Bags to the Mill! 


All too frequently shipments are delayed because 
buyer’s bags have not been received when the mill] 


is ready to go. 


This causes confusion in anticipating 


car needs and reacts unfavorably upon the railroads. 


6. Do Not Specify Routing Instructions Except Deliver- 


ing Carrier! 


Car days can be saved by eliminating detailed routing 
requirements, as they may handicap mills in securing 
equipment and in rendering efficient service. 








JANUARY FLOUR IMPORTS 
BY CUBA 145,262 BBLS 


Havana, Cusa.—Cuban imports of 
flour during January this year totaled 
145,262 bbls, compared with 141,596 bbls 
the previous month, 95,833 bbls the same 
month a year ago and 93,117 bbls the 
same month two years ago, according to 
the Monthly Review of Statistics and 
Information. 

Of the January, 1942, imports, New 
York exported 95,103 bbls, New Orle- 
ans 37,285, Galveston 9,648, Port Ever- 
glades 1,390, Lake Charles 918 and Hous- 
ton 918. 
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GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
RECORD SALES IN 1941 

New York, N. Y.—Sales of General 
Foods Corp. reached a new record for 
the year ended Dec. 31, and net income 
aggregated $14,153,400, or $2.56 a share 
on 5,251,440 common shares, Colby M. 
Chester, chairman of the company, an- 
nounced in the annual statement to stock- 
holders issued recently. This compares 
with a net of $15,244,077, or $2.77 a share 
for 1940. 

The report showed a sales gain of 18% 
for the year, with earnings, after reserves, 
registering a decline of 7%. Directly 
traceable taxes of all kinds rose 108%. 
Net sales for 1941 totaled $180,358,903, as 
compared with $152,188,335 for the pre- 
ceding year 





FLOUR SACKS PROVIDED 
FOR BREAKAGE MARKED 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Empty flour sacks sup- 
plied to care for breakage in transit are 
stamped “Not packed at mill,” and a 
charge for them is made on the flour 
invoice, according to the policies of one 
family flour miller, as reported by the 
Millers National Federation. 

The empties are furnished only when 
the customer insists upon having them, 
the miller says. His trade has now ac- 
cepted the fact that the extra sacks will 
not be furnished without charge and that 
they will be stamped to show that they 
were not packed at the mill. These 
policies were adopted after unpleasant 
experiences had been encountered in fol- 
lowing the practice of providing empty 
sacks to replace those broken during 
shipment. 
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SHIPPING SITUATION IMPROVED 
Minn. — The Northwest 
Transportation Co-ordinating Committee 
which has begun its campaign against a 
delay in shipping facilities, reports a 
marked improvement in the “tardy trans- 
portation” situation at the local terminal. 

Shippers and transportation men are 
joining effectively in the campaign against 
delayed shipping and the committee has 
found that there has been no necessity to 
prod any operator to co-ordinate whole- 
heartedly. 


Dvu.utnH, 














An appeal to the shopping public to 
help conserve tires, trucks and paper by 
carrying home bundles instead of de- 
pending on delivery service has been 
made by Dan A. West, Deputy Director 
of the Consumer Division of the OPA, 
and Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation of 
OPM. 

“Two factors make this practice of 
‘take it with you’ a real contribution to 


the job of winning the war,” said the 
“First, is the need to save 
every bit of paper that we can in order 
that we may be assured of a sufficient 
supply of containers to ship munitions, 
food and clothing, to America’s fighting 
men at home and oversea. 


statement. 


Second, is 
the necessity of relieving pressure on our 
domestic trucking facilities. 

“The response of the public to the ap- 
peal for the salvage of waste paper has 
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“Please Take It With 





You!” 


been most gratifying. Thousands of tons 
are being collected every day and are 
finding their way to the pulp mills to 
be processed for military uses. We can 
go a step further by saving paper at the 
source. Many small purchases made in 
retail stores can be carried from the 
store by the shopper without great in- 
convenience, thereby greatly reducing the 
amount of paper required for wrapping; 
because more and heavier paper is need- 
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VITAL TO YOU-THIS 
ALL-OUT CONVENTION 





‘Eu many problems confronting 
the baking industry as a result of the 
war will be thoroughly covered at the 
Annual Convention of the Society of 
Bakery Engineers, to be held in Chi- 
cago at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


March 9-12. 


Ways and means to meet and over- 
come these problems, that you should 
know about, will be presented and - 


explained. 


The baking industry has a great 
responsibility to shoulder because of 
its vital importance as a factor in 
helping to win this war. This Conven- 
tion will help each member of the 
industry to do his part better. 


The Red Star Yeast and Products 
Company sincerely hopes you will 
make a point of attending. 


(a eda eRe 


Cecil Caldwell 
President 


Victor E. Marx 


Secretary-Treasurer 











W. F. Gossadge 


First Vice President 





a _ 
G. R. Ludlow 
Second Vice President 


RED*STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 
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ed when parcels are delivered by truck 


than when they are carried away by the 
customer.” 

It was pointed out that the rationing 
of tires and allocation of trucks to de- 
fense agencies threatened to bring about 
a critical situation in retail deliveries. 
Further, it is extremely probable that 
the transportation needs of our armed 
forces will result in drastic restrictions 
on the purchase of trucks. 

A number of retail stores, which haye 
undertaken on their own initiative to 
encourage the “take it with you” prac- 
tice, have reported that they have en- 
countered some 
Customers have said, in effect, “Why 
should I take the trouble to carry this 
package with me? 


customer _ resistance. 


The store across the 
street says it will be glad to make celiy- 
ery of any article any time I ask it.” 
In this connection, the statement by Mr. 
Rosenwald and Mr. West said: “Mer- 
chants who do not offer extra service at 
the expense of our national conservation 
are doing their part toward winning the 
war.” 
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ARMOUR AND CO. OFFERS 
FORMULA SERVICE TO BAKERS 
G. G. Fox, vice president in charge of 

refinery operations of Armour ani Co. 
announces a new special service to assist 
bakers in keeping their favorite formulas 
on file in a convenient form for ready 
reference. 

This service consists of a booklet en- 
titled “15 New Bakeshop-proved Form- 
ulas.” These formulas have been de- 
veloped in the Armour Experimental 
Bakery, under actual bake-shop working 
conditions. The booklet is attractively 
bound in a loose-leaf cover large enough 
to permit bakers to insert their own 
favorite formulas, and to add_ others 
which Armour and Co. promises to send 
as they are developed. 

Mr. Fox invites bakers to send _ bake- 
shop problems to the Armour Research 
Bakery. 
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A Bankruptcy Petition . . . 


. . . has been filed in the United States 
District Court at Milwaukee, Wis., by 
Julius Christ Huf, operator of Huf's 
Bakerite Bakery, 87 Main Street, \White- 
water, Wis. He lists liabilities of *6,210 
with assets of $5,129. Unsecured cred- 
itors whose aggregate claims total 53,225 
according to the schedule filed, include 
International Milling Co., $179; Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., $211; Fish Oven & Equip- 
ment Co., $235; Bay State Milling Co. 
$170, and Wabasha Roller Mill Co., $309. 
The machinery and fixtures of the bakery 
are valued at $3,000, according to the 
schedules. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TAX REFUNDS IN WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeg, W1s.—Three baking firms 
in Wisconsin are among state companies 
which have received processing t#x T 
funds for 1941. They are the Gardner 
Baking Co., $2,894, Madison, Wis; Jaeget 
Baking Co., $7,212, Milwaukee, and the 
Rotter Baking Co., $7,770, Milw iukee. 
Also receiving refunds are the Wisconsin 
Milling. Co., of Eau Claire, $13,345, and 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea ©» 
Milwaukee, $1,577. 
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MILLER’S CATS IN COURT 

New York, N. Y.—A miller’s nine cats 
and their doubtful prowess as rat hunt- 
ers appear to be major issues in a gov- 
ernment filed suit in United States Dis- 
trict Court in New York restraining 
John T. Lampman, operator of a 175- 
year-old flour mill in Claverack, N. Y., 
from shipping any more flour in inter- 
state commerce. 

Food and drug inspectors declare the 
mill is overrun with rats, weevils and 
other insects, not to mention cobwebs and 
the nine cats in question; but Mr. Lamp- 
man emphatically denies that this assort- 
ment of insects and animals gambol in 
or near his bins as charged. 

Mr. Lampman declared that there are 
some rats in any mill in the country, and 
he can’t understand why the government 
won’t allow him to keep his cats. The 
government officials maintain that the cats 
use the bins for a playground when the 
rats aren’t around and don’t do much 
better when there are rats to be caught. 
They declare that the nine felines are not 
adequate protection against rats under the 
strict provisions of the food and drug act. 

The mill owner claims it is a clear case 
of persecution and doesn’t know why the 
inspectors come way up to Claverack and 
single him out when it is such a common 
occurrence to see cats using the produce 
in market windows for an afternoon’s 
siesta. The government has_ several 
photographs to submit as evidence for 
their claims, one of which is purported 
to show rat tracks in the flour. 

The mill was built in Revolutionary 
War times by General Juston Van Rens- 
selaer and has been in the Lampman 
family for 150 years. 


VEGETABLES IN BREAD 


It is particularly interesting at the 
present, when efforts are being made to 
make the best use of available materials 
in bread making, to read some of the 
correspondence in “Notes and Queries” 
published in 1854. Only a few months 
ago experiments were made in introduc- 
ing various vegetables, such as carrots, 
potatoes, cabbage, etc., into bread, but 
it will be noted from the following letter 
that this idea was suggested nearly 90 
years ago. The writer states: 

“At a time when bread was very dear, 
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GREEN EVIDENCE 


It dreamed a certain, lovely dream, 
This wheat-sowed field, long winter hid 
Supinely-prone, and still, beneath 

A quilted, snow-down coverlid. 


But rarely is a dream so clear 

The dreamer brings it forth intact 
From the shadowy land of sleep : 
And transcribes it into fact, ; 


‘ As here, as now, beyond belief, 
Word for word, fence to fence, 
April-burgeoning, and green, 


y 
ETHEL RomiG FULLER. ) 
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insomuch that the poor people where 
I live could hardly afford themselves 
half a meal a day, I endeavored to find 
some cheaper method of making it than 
of wheatmeal. ~ 

“Turnips were at that time plentiful; 
I had several of them pulled, washed 
clean, pared and boiled; when they were 
become soft enough to mash, I had the 
greatest part of the water pressed out 
of them, and afterwards had them mixed 
with an equal quantity in weight of 
coarse wheatmeal. The dough was then 
made in the usual manner, with yeast, 
or barm, salt, water, etc. It rose very 
well in the trough; and after being well 
kneaded, was formed into loaves, and 
put into the oven to be baked. 

“When they were drawn from the 
oven, I caused a loaf to be cut and 


found, on examination, the turnip-bread 
was sweeter than the other, to the full 
as light, and as white, but had a little 
taste of the turnip, noways disagreeable. 
Twelve hours afterwards I again ate of 
it; when the taste of the turnip was 
scarcely perceivable; and in 24 hours the 
taste was entirely gone. 

“IT am very much inclined to think that 
very good bread might be made in times 
of scarcity, or when the farmers and 
millers monopolize the flour, with carrots, 
parsnips, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, 
etc. The carrot and potato puddings, 
so customary at the tables of the great, 
have no particular taste of the respective 
roots they are made of; and this would, 
I dare say, be the case with bread.”— 
British Baker. 
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MESSENGER GIRLS 

Both Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph are, they. tell us, highly pleased 
with the performance of their new girl 
messengers, who now make up about one 
eighth of their respective delivery corps. 
The girls get the less strenuous jobs, 
like servicing office buildings, and in 
such roles, the telegraph companies as- 
sure us, they function as well as boys. 

But even if their physical resources 
are not overtaxed, the girls are never- 
theless just a trifle handicapped, accord- 
ing to reports now going around, by 
feminine frailties of other sorts. 

For one thing, they are generally of 
that ultra-gregarious age when a girl 
feels practically undressed walking 
around all by herself And so it is by 
no means unusual, when two Western 
Union girls meet in a lobby, for them 
to stop and form a “you come with me 
while I make my call and I’ll go with 
you while you make your call” compact. 

And then there’s the matter of getting 
a smoke every now and then—against 
the regulations, to be sure, but you know 
how those things go. A boy can snatch 
a few puffs on the way to an office, and 
no time lost. But convention precludes 
this simple svlution tor the girls. How 
they work the problem out may per- 
haps be deduced from a recent experi- 
ence of a man we know. 

A trim little Postal lady dropped off 
a wire in his office, and then just stood 
there shifting from one foot to the other. 
“Where’s the ladies’ room?” she finally 
blurted. “I just have to have a cig- 
aret.”—Tide. 


In handsome typography and in two 
colors this bit of doggerel occupies the 
entire back cover of the current number 
of South African Baker & Miller: “It 
ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain; 
it’s jest as cheap an’ easy to rejoice... 
If bread must be 100 per cent grain... 
Why, hay’s my choice.” 


The spirit of revolt raises its head in 
Kentucky against the all-inclusiveness of 
the modern drugstore. There’s a bill in the 
legislature that would prohibit licensed 
drugstores and pharmacists from selling 
anything “except medical, hospital or sick- 
room accessories and supplies directly re- 
lated to the practice of pharmacy.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
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SPECULATIONS ON ENFORCED ENRICHMENT 
VAILABILITY of the complete text* of the pro- 
posed South Carolina law prohibiting the sale of 
unenriched wheat flour and bread in that state affords 
a somewhat clearer picture of the scope of such legis- 
lation, which already has been officially indorsed by 
the National Research Council and department heads 
of government at Washington. 

Commenting briefly on this suggestion a week ago, 
without reference to its merits in raising the general 
nutritional level or to its commercial aspects, we raised 
a question as to either the logic or the authority of 
government to prohibit the sale of the perfectly pure 
product made by grinding sound, clean wheat—in 
effect to make the staff of life a bootleg product on a 
legal level with bathtub gin, habit forming drugs or 
food that contains poison or is deleterious to health. 

Although there is ample evidence that the addition 
of selected vitamins and minerals improves the nutri- 
tional merits of flour and bread, there has at no time 
been any suggestion that natural flour harms anyone 
who eats it. On the contrary, its purity and whole- 
someness stand so unchallenged as to make its sale a 
crime appear to be a legal and commercial absurdity. 

The situation merely is that nutritionists, having 
discovered a widespread deficiency of certain elements 
in the diet, have—in part because of its convenience 
and in part quite arbitrarily—chosen flour and bread 
as the carrier best adapted to supply these desirable 
elements to the common diet. They might equally 
well have chosen potatoes, or sugar, or any other 
food; might even now find and declare that one of 
these products, or any other food, must hereafter 
be supplemented by introduction of some other ele- 
ment esteemed beneficial to people’s health. 

Assuming the possibility of this process of arbi- 
trary selection of carriers for this and that continu- 
ing, we quite clearly would some time come to the 
end of natural foods and have a perfect hodgepodge 
of artificially supplemented diet in which our daily 
grub would not be chosen on its own account but 
because of its added defensive, corrective or thera- 
peutic content. Thus, considered from any angle and 
particularly from that of imposing criminal penalties 
on production and sale of foods of unquestioned purity, 
the scheme seems, on the whole, to be pretty shaky. 

In the South Carolina law-to-be, we note two pro- 
visions that quite clearly signal danger ahead in their 
commercial application. One of these requires that 
bread shall be produced only from enriched flour 
“regardless of whether or not high potency yeast is 
used.” This provision equally would prohibit the prac- 
tice, now generally used by bakers, of doing their own 
enriching by yeast or adding synthetics in the baking 
process instead of having the miller do it in milling 
the flour. Rather clearly, any law should concern 
itself only with the completed product rather than 
with how or by whom the result’ is obtained. 

Another provision relieves millers doing custom 
gtinding from the provisions of law. The extent of 
the spread of this is not difficult to foresee. A some- 
what similar question arises in connection with the 
state barriers which would be created by the combi- 
nation of an over-all federal law, presumably apply- 
ing to interstate commerce, and a multiplicity of state 
laws. Some states might even elect not to pass such 
& law, so that millers within their boundaries would 
enjoy virtual protection against outside mill competi- 
tion to the extent of commercial cost of enrichment. 

It is far from our purpose in these early comments 
to discuss this interesting subject in any but a wholly 
Speculative way. We know that many millers, prob- 
ably also bakers, probably would welcome the end 
of present confusion by making the obligation to 
fnrich widespread and compulsory. We know others 
who consider the mere suggestion of compulsion not 
only as wholly impractical but as violative of every 
‘oncept of plain good sense, to say nothing of what 
we have heretofore regarded as freedom in the selec- 
tion of what we eat. 


— 


*Printed in full on page 9 of The Northwestern Miller 
of Feb. 25. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bearing on this, we last week expressed doubt of 
any authority existing in our form of government, even 
in Congress itself, to make a crime out of grinding 
flour out of good wheat and thereafter baking it into 
pure and wholesome staff of life. Yet in the very 
dawn of the enrichment proposal, when we asked Dr. 
M. L. Wilson, then and now in general charge of the 
government program, about this, his characteristically 
practical reply was, in substance: “Well, we recently 
have learned that when we decide to pass a law about 
something somebody finds the power and authority 
somewhere to go ahead with it.” That very likely may 
be the answer to thaf particular angle of the present 
proposal. 

Yet the entire idea is so sweeping, so completely 


opposed to our whole concept of liberty of the indi- . 


vidual in his personal life and so likely to start a long 
chain of confusion and possible ills in the affected 
industries that it merits the most careful examination. 
To us two things are clear: (1) that it is not entitled 
to a free legislative ride as a war measure, and (2) 
that the affected industries should merely go along 
as a matter either of patriotism or politeness, but 
should assure themselves of its practical applications 
and workings in advance of taking a position. 

Addendum: Lest these somewhat random observa- 
tions be interpreted, as sometimes has been the case, 
as an expression of the views of the milling industry, 
we desire to emphasize that they are wholly off our 
own bat, preliminary and not impossibly subject to 
amendment. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 

ROM one of the numerous “see-all-know-all-tell-all” 

Washington letters, we note several items not espe- 
cially related but all having some bearing on the 
bread industries. 

We note, for instance, that food rationing—already 
in effect on sugar and edging up toward coffee, cocoa 
and other imported commodities—is just around the 
bend, and that rationing will carry over into price 
controls and processing margins. No mention is made 
of flour and bread save in connection with the price 
of CCC wheat and the prospective greatly enlarged use 
of wheat for alcohol; latter, it says, may ease sugar 
situation. 

Item: Gasoline rationing is in sight, not’ just along 
the coasts but nation-wide “for psychological reasons.” 
This is what we ourselves would regard as more 
“guinea-pig stuff” in view of the cheerful grin with 
which the whole nation has virtually welcomed the tire 
prohibition, accepting the act almost gladly as proof 
that the government big shots are getting their teeth 
into the job,—the guinea pig in effect looking down the 
professor’s throat. 

Item: Co-operative food processing plants are to 
get a leg-up with government financing. Observa- 
tion:. If ever there were a time when established, 
going concerns should be trusted on an all-out basis 
to carry on with their equipment and experience in 
every production job, that time is now,—leaving play- 
ing with Swedish and other imported formulas, along 
with- esthetic skiing, to richer, happier and more 
leisurely times in the nation’s life. 

Item: There may come a later squeeze on use of 
textiles in production and marketing, but the require- 
ments for food containers must be met. Observation: 
Yet it is the clear duty of users of these containers 
to spread all uses to the maximum, employ all avail- 
able substitutes and, above all, not seek advantage 
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through hoarding,—merely to play the game under 
hard time rules. 

Item: Transportation may get into a jam requiring 
virtually complete regulation, including routings, by 
government,—everything short of “taking over the sys- 
tems.” Observation: Save the mark, that latter was 
done twenty-five years ago to the virtually complete 
snarling up of the service and ultimate almost junk- 
ing of the physical properties. Remember Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s signature on all of the dining car menus, and 
contemplate what it would mean to have the name 
of “Honest Harold” or somebody there today. Yet 
every shipper who does not do his uttermost ‘to aid 
carriers to operate at full plant capacity invites that 
very thing. 

Item: The Senate agricultural bloc’s scheme to 
block the sale of CCC wheat as it may be required at 
a price in line with the general commodity price level 
already is blowed up; or, if not, and the House joins 
in the political bid for farm favor—to offset the re- 
sentment of “pensions for Congressmen”—the Presi- 
dent will of necessity veto it. 

Perhaps we have trespassed slightly on the copy- 
right notice on our behind-the-scenes letter. If so, 
we will take it back and requote from any newspaper 
or any one of a thousand corridor gossips in Wash- 
ington. And then, by way of the preacher’s “lastly,” 
this observation. To the extent that there may be 
the remotest possibility of food rationing extending 
to bread, or cotton rationing to its use for flour con- 
tainers, the very best thing everybody in these indus- 
tries can do is to cut down obvious waste in selling 
cheap “stuffed” flour to families and supplying com- 
mercial bread consumers with blown-up loaves that are 
baa enough in peace-time and little short of unpatriotic 
in time of war. 
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A PLEA FOR COURTESY 
c= cordial compliments to Mr. Frank Rowsey, 
secretary of the Southern Bakers Allied Asso- 
ciation, who recently mailed this notice to three thou- 
sand bakers in the southeastern states: 





YoU DO YOUR PART! 

The allied salesman, now worried about the 
current rubber shortage, has been forced to adjust 
his routine and itineraries accordingly. 

These changes on his part have been made 
gladly. However, the baker can also make some 
adjustments. We are asking every baker to co- 
operate by seeing the salesman when he calls. If 
you have certain days set aside for interviewing 
salesmen, please be sure that the traveling men 
are acquainted with these days. Working together, 
the allied man and the baker can, by mutual con- 
sideration and co-operation, make the best of the 
present critical situation. 

Tue Sournern Bakers ALviep ASssociaTION. 

This is, of course, no more than a request for 
courtesy, or application of the golden rule, or noblesse 
oblige, or whatever else one may be disposed to call 
it. Yet such ideas, obviously less self-serving than 
merely in the interest of all, are highly appropriate in 
the present position of all civilian activities. 

It is not unlikely that this particular incident 
appealed to us the more strongly because it followed 
closely upon the request by a member of our own 
household that we make a memorandum of all the 
tooth pastes and odds and ends we were likely to 
require for a time so that the neighborhood druggist 
could save frequent trips. Our inquiry as to whether 
the druggist had requested it brought the reply that 
he had not but it just seemed to be a good idea. 
Inquiring further we found that the man who fetches 
the milk had been asked to stop only on alternate 
days,—an idea that probably would not have occurred 
to us, any more than the accompanying comment that 
it seemed senseless for our grocer to make five de- 
liveries a day in our neighborhood. 

No doubt changes in many of these things will 
come about by force of circumstance as time goes on, 
but these folk who think them up and put them into 
effect willingly are having a lot more fun than those 
whose days are filled with protests and whose nights 
are filled with fears. 
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PPER 


Likes best to be baked alone. Yet does 


not mind carrying a heavy burden of weaker 


flour when asked to do so. 


It never requires building up with a blend 
of any other flour,—no matter how fine, how 


strong or how expensive. 


But,—again,—it likes best to be baked alone 
in the interest of the baker's production per- 
formance, the baker's quality products and 


the baker's purse. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CLOSE INSPECTION | 


By This Superintendent Shows 
Most Excellent Bread With Only 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


* 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 








London Flour Trade Proceeds 
Under No Change in Control 


Lonpon, Eno.—The annual general 
meeting of the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., was held in London on 
Jan, 14, when the report and accounts 
were presented and adopted and new 
members elected to the executive com- 
mittee to take the place of those retiring 
by rotation, who, under the rules of the 
association, are not eligible for re-election. 
Other business before the meeting in- 
cluded the election of members to serve 
on the flour factors committee and also 
A. Green, 


the retiring president, was in the chair. 


the election of trustees.  E. 


In reviewing the work of the associa- 
tion during the year 1941-42, the execu- 
tive committee stated that there had been 
no change in the method of control of 
the trade. J. H. Pillman, of Pillman & 
Phillips, London, Liverpool and Bristol, 
had continued in charge of the import 
flour trade at the imported cereals divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food, and Gor- 
don Ravenscroft, of Ross T. Smyth & 
Co., Ltd., London and Liverpool, re- 
mained flour agent on the London port 
area committee. Other members of the 
trade and their staffs continued to render 
service in ‘various departments, where 
the work, consequent upon the increase in 
stocks of imported flour, had been very 
heavy. 

Referring to the remuneration of con- 
trolled flour firms the report stated that, 
following negotiations, the proposals of 
the Ministry of Food in regard to the 
second year of control were submitted 
to the parties concerned on Aug. 18, 
1941, being approved and duly accepted. 

With respect to the remuneration of 
flour factors, the rate of commission to 
licensed factors (men who buy from the 
flour importers and_ sell to bakers and 
retailers), following representations made 
to the Ministry of Food by the London 
Flour Trade Association and other al- 
lied associations, was increased from 9d 
to 1s 3d per sack of 280 lbs. Moreover, 
the increased rate was made retrospective 
to the commencement of control. 

The report also referred to price 
changes as regards flour during the year, 
as follows: “On Sept. 1, the price of 
all imported flour for human consump- 
tion was increased to 26s 3d per 280 
Ibs, delivered, and on Oct. 6 increased 
again to 34s per 280 lbs, both gross 
weight, bags included. On the latter 
date the price of home milled flour was 
advanced to 33s 3d per 280 lbs, delivered, 
net weight, bags excluded. As the in- 
tention of the government was not to 
increase the price of flour used for bread 
making, the baker is entitled to a re- 
fund of 7s 9d per 280 lbs on all flour used 
for bread.” 


The membership of the London Flour 
Trade Association comprises 68 firms and 
the accounts presented to the meeting 


showed a satisfactory financial position. 

The following are the members of the 
executive committee of the London 
Flour Trade Association for the next 12 
months: C. E. Feast, C. E. Feast & Co; 
EK. A. Green, Stannard, Collins & Co; C. 
H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips: M. Stan- 
nard, Stannard, Collins & Co; A. 
Vaughan Thomas, A. Vaughan Thomas & 
Co; E. P. G. Drakeford, W. T. Odam, 
Quaker Oats, Ltd; F. W. Peach, Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd; L. L. Linford, A. W. 
Mellish, Ltd., and H. F. Egerton, Cov- 
entry, Sheppard & Co. In addition, there 
are five co-opted members, namely, S. 
Holloway, Coventry, Sheppard & Co; J. 
H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips; J. H. 
Duff, Sidney Smith, Ltd; F. Waydelin, 
C. Waydelin, and P. Young, Percy Young 
& Son. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on Feb. 2, the following officers were 
elected: President, F. W. Peach, Mar- 
dorf, Peach & Co., Ltd; vice president, 
C. E. Feast, C. E. Feast & Co; honorary 
treasurer, P. Cooper; honorary secretary, 
W. T. Odam, Quaker Oats, Ltd. 
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BRITAIN STILL IN THROES 
OF BRANNY BREAD BATTLE 


Lonpon, Eno.—The battle royal for 
and against white bread, fortified white 
bread, wheatmeal bread and wholemeal 
bread goes on unabated in the daily 
One correspondent criticizes the 
government for -its attempt to fortify 
white bread flour at the expense of the 
taxpayer, which involves an expenditure 
of $6,750,000 a year on the manufacture 
of the vitamins and $5,000,000 a year on 
their distribution and incorporation in 
the daily bread supply. He claims that 
the reinforced bread is an expensive 
anomaly presenting little or no real ad- 
vantage now that the standard or wheat- 
meal loaf is available. He suggests a 
levy on white flour, with the proceeds 
used to reduce the cost of the bread sub- 
sidy to the taxpayer. 





press. 


Another correspondent says that any- 
body can grind wheat into flour and be 
sure of getting the whole of the germ 
and all the good there is in the wheat. 
Further, he says: 

“Unless it is easy to get whole wheat- 
meal from a miller who grinds it with 
stones, the best way is to grind your own 
wheat freshly for each baking in a hand 
mill like a large coffee mill.” 

As comparatively few housewives even 
bake their own bread these days the idea 
of installing midget flour mills in the 
homes of the people is indeed fantastic, 
even if the metal was available for mak- 
ing these mills. 

There are many others who continue to 
air their views about the superlative 
advantages of the wheatmeal loaf and 
cast blame on millers and bakers for 


not supplying it, or not making it to 
standard. 

Counterattacks by millers or bakers 
have been few and far between, but re- 
cently a leading London baker wrote the 
following letter to the Times: 

“Your correspondents generally assume 
that the millers and bakers are opposed 
to the national (wheatmeal) loaf; it is, 
however, the public who insist on the 
white loaf and the baker is compelled to 
supply what the public wants and not 
what he would wish to make from pa- 
triotic motives. Some months ago the 
Ministry of Food organized a campaign 
with a view to popularizing the national 
wheatmeal loaf. The results were dis- 
appointing, and in many quarters it was 
asked why, if the government wished 
us to eat national wheatmeal bread to 
save shipping, do they not insist that 
millers supply only this type of flour and 
bakers bake nothing else? The bakers 
had very much worse flour to use in the 
last war, and are willing to use whatever 
flour is supplied to them. It is a matter 
for the Ministry of Food.” 

Another writer of a letter to the Times 
—John Profumo, a member of Parliament 
—commenting upon the controversy about 
the national wheatmeal loaf, says: 

“The main problem is one of storage. 
Vast quantities of flour must, in the na- 
tional interest, be kept in reserve and 
the white flour will remain fit for con- 
sumption for a much longer period than 
will wheatmeal flour. Secondly, if the 
government required all flour to be 
milled with a too large proportion of 
bran, middlings and germ retained there- 
in, the public, while admittedly absorb- 
ing a much greater proportion of vita- 
min and protein matter, would be los- 
ing something of the same nature in other 
foods, such as milk, owing to the poor- 
ness of cattle that would ensue. In this 
case any shipping space saved would have 
to be filled with tinned (canned) and 
dried milk products. Finally, although I 
have no doubt that the medical profes- 
sion could advise a diet which would 
produce the perfectly healthy man, it is 
extremely doubtful if he would be a 
happy man. There is not any too much 
happiness or individual freedom of choice 
when a nation is at war and where the 
general standard of physical fitness of 
the country would appear to be satis- 
factory, any individual taste that can be 
catered for is, and must remain, an 
asset.” 
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FLOUR AND BREAD IN EIRE 
APPROACHING RATION STAGE 


Lonvon, Enc.—From statements made 
by Mr. de Valera and Dr. J. Ryan, the 
minister of agriculture, it looks as if the 
people of Eire are being prepared for 
flour and bread rationing. Mr. de Valera 
predicted recently that before the 1942 
grain harvest had been gathered the Irish 
nation would have to face a “considerable 
shortage of bread.” Dr. Ryan predicted 
that some form of restriction of flour 
and bread would be necessary before the 








next harvest. Accordingly, grain for 
human food would have to take priority 
over grain for animals and any feeding 
of wheat to animals would be treated as 
a serious offense. 

Dr. Ryan said that flour and bread re- 
strictions would not have been necessary 
if every farmer had done his duty. ‘This, 
on the face of it, is a serious indictment 
of those concerned, but it is stated by a 
man well known in the Eire grain trade 
that the low percentage of germination 
in seed wheat was one of the main c:uses 
of the shortage in the wheat crop of 1941, 
He contends that the government over- 
estimated the yield from the amount of 
seed sown, not realizing that the germina- 
tion was so low. While good wheat gave 
98% germination the seed being used in 
Eire at present was giving only 20%. 
It is urged that all seed wheat in Eire 
should be kiln dried. 

In view of the serious outlook as re- 
gards the bread situation during the next 
few months, Eire bakers have put their 
heads together to try and meet it. As 
yet their plans have not been made pub- 
lic but it is understood that they have 
been experimenting with several alterna- 
tive kinds of bread, such as loaves made 
from barley flour and oatmeal. An ad- 
mixture of these flours and potato flour 
with wheaten flour is also most probable 
in order to eke out the supplies of wheat 
flour. 
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BRITAIN PERMITS WIDER 
USE OF SOYBEAN FLOUR 


Lonpon, Eno.—Authorization for the 
use of soya flour in the manufacture of 
various articles of food has been given 
by the Ministry of Food, under a general 
license. The classes of food involved are 
as follows: 

(1) Sausages, sausage meat, slicing 
sausage, haggis, black puddings, and 
white puddings. 

(2) Sugar confectionery, as defined in 
the Cocoa, Chocolate and Sugar Confec- 
tionery (Licensing and Control) (Order, 
1941, cholocate and chocolate confection- 
ery, and marzipan. 

(3) Any soya flour mixture which 4 
person is authorized to make or prepare 
for sale for use as human food under the 
terms of a license, excepting a general 
license, granted by the Ministry of Food 
under any order other than the Soya 
Flour (Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941, providing for the fixing of 
maximum prices as prescribed for that 
mixture by the Minister of Food. 

Soya flour may also be used in the 
preparation of a mixture for sale that is 
not a cooked article sold for human con- 
sumption, or that is not included in the 
above list, by application for a license 
under the Soya Flour (Control and Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1941. Soya flour is 
proving a valuable commodity to bakers 
and food manufacturers in these days of 
limited fat supplies owing to its oil con- 
tent and is generally used by confection 
ers in cakes and small goods. 
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1001 Lumsden Bldg. 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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CANADIAN OFFICIAL LISTS 
CEILING PRICES OF GRAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—F. W. Presant, feeds 
administrator for Canada, has supplied 
for publication the following list of ceil- 
ing prices on grains as announced at va- 
rious intervals by the Canadian Wheat 
Board acting for the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 

Barley—64%c bu, basis, in store, Fort 
William-Port Arthur-Vancouver. 

(When barley is specially selected for 
malting purposes and diverted to malting 
piants west of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, a malting and diversion pre- 
mium totaling not more than 6c bu will 
be permitted in addition to the maximum 
price defined above). 

Flaxseed—$1.64 bu, basis, in store, 
Fort William-Port Arthur-Vancouver. 

Oats—51¥ec bu, basis, in store, Fort 
William-Port Arthur-Vancouver. 

Rye—66%c bu, basis, in store, Fort 
William-Port Arthur-Vancouver. 

Yellow Corn—15% moisture—$1.20 bu, 
delivered Montreal, basis domestic rail 
freights. For Hybrid white corn a pre- 
mium up to 10c*over the yellow corn 
may be paid. 

No. 1 feed screening—$21.50 ton, ref- 
use screenings $13.50 ton, Fort William- 
Port Arthur or any point in the prairie 
provinces. 

Buckwheat—82%4c bu, Montreal. 

Ontario winter wheat—$1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal. 

Information regarding cleaning, diver- 
sion, etc., may be obtained through the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 
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CEILING PRICE CLARIFIED 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winniezec, Man.—There has _ been 
some question among elevator companies 
and agents in western Canada as to 
whether or not a charge may be made 
for loading out of or making delivery 
from the elevator, if the resulting price 
were to exceed the price ceiling estab- 
lished for the point. To clarify the ques- 
tion, the Canadian Wheat Board issued 
the following statement: 

“As set forth in previous maximum 
price circulars, the ceiling price at each 
individual point west of Fort William 
and Port Arthur is the ceiling price in 
store for Fort William and Port Arthur 








_-— 


or Vancouver minus the usual freight 
charge, and for points east, the Fort 
William and Port Arthur ceiling price 
plus the usual freight and handling 
charges from Fort William and Port 
Arthur to the point of delivery. The 
ceiling price at these points, therefore, 
will be basis in store the elevator. When 
making sales there may be added to the 
in store ceiling price a charge for this 
service not exceeding that made by the 
elevator company or dealer during the 
basic period. The in store price must 
not exceed the ceiling price established 
for the point at which sale is made.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLERS IN VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Two prominent offi- 
cials of the Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., were visitors in Vancouver during 
the week looking over the coast situa- 
tion. They were Charles Ritz, general 
manager of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., which controls Robin 
Hood, and Lieutenant-Colonel K. A. Mc- 
Lennan, of Moose Jaw, western manager 
for Robin Hood. The latter was former- 
ly manager here. Another coast visitor 
during the week was R. Ward, general 
manager of Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Calgary. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
GROUP PLANS MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The Millers and Feed 
Manufacturers Accident Prevention As- 
sociation held a meeting at the Royal 
York Hotel here recently with W. D. 
Price, of the Ralston Purina Co., Ltd., 
Woodstock, chairman of the organization, 
presiding. Millers using cyanide for 
fumigation purposes were advised to 
check with the operators to make sure 
they are licensed by the provincial gov- 
ernment, 

It was announced that 2,433 persons 
attended divisional meetings in January, 
1942, and the total attendance for last 
year reached 24,997. The date of the 
annual meeting was decided upon and is 
to be held on April 20 at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

A committee consisting of W. D. Price, 
Woodstock; C. E. Soward, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd; and G. B. MacDonald, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., Toronto, was 
appointed to take charge of the program 
for the event. 








Ontario Observers Report Low 
Prices for Spring Wheat Flour 


Toronto, Onr.—Judging from reports 
originating with mills in this part of 
Canada spring wheat flour so far as 
Prices are concerned has seldom in recent 
Years been in as bad a position as is the 
case at present. Prices are undergoing a 
Period of weakness which cannot possibly 
Yield profits to the mills concerned, trade 
Xperts report. 





It is suggested that some of the mills 
quoting abnormally low figures for 
springs are doing so to get the feed. 
Millfeeds are under 4 price ceiling which 
cannot be broken and consequently, there 
can be no point in selling flour at the 
recklessly low prices of today in order 
to get by-products no matter how much 
of these the market may be able to take, 
observers point out. 


CANADA’S 42 WHEAT PLANS EXPECTED 
DURING THE WEEK 


———~<—>—_—— 
Officials Concerned With Effort to Avoid Action Which Will Force 
Rise in Bread Price—Manitoba Legislature Passes 
Resolution Asking $1 Bu Minimum 


The Dominion government is expected 
to announce its wheat policy for 1942 
sometime this week, but so far no in- 
formation regarding the policy has yet 
been released by officials at Ottawa. 

Rumors are being circulated freely. 
Some suggest that the guaranteed price 
to the farmer, basis No. 1 Northern in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
will remain unchanged at 70c bu, while 
others indicate that the price will be fixed 
at 90c. Others report that the acreage 
reduction bonuses will be continued, while 





MILLFEED DEMAND EXCEEDS 
SUPPLY IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, ONT.—So many Ontario 
winter wheat flour mills are shut 
down or running short time that mill- 
feed from this source of supply is 
becoming scarce. Mills all over the 
province tell the same story. Feed 
trade is exceptionally good and de- 
mand exceeds the supply. As a re- 
sult straight cars are hard to find. 
Where they can mills are confining 
their sales to mixed cars with flour. 





some also suggest that these benefits will 
be reduced. None of these reports can 
be confirmed and in the meantime the 
trade and producer remain in the dark. 

The farmers concerned are reported 
to want at the very least another 20c 
bu added to the price of wheat at Fort 
William, while many of them are asking 
much more than that. On the other hand, 
the war prices and supplies authorities 
wish to avoid action which will force a 
rise in bread. 

¥ ¥ 
H. G. L. Strange Comments 

Winnirezc, Man.—Commenting on a 
report suggesting that the government is 
concerned about raising the price of 
wheat above the maximum price ceiling 
and it feels it might increase the price 
of flour and bread, which it has guaran- 
teed to the people of Canada will not be 
raised, H. G. L. Strange, director of the 
research department of the Searle Grain 
Co., contends there is no need for such 
concern. 

The ceiling price can easily be left 
where it is, he states, and the government 
can agree to pay farmers at the country 
elevators any price it desires by the sim- 
ple method of paying to farmers an ad- 
ditional and separate amount per bushel 
that will be the difference between either 
the board price, or the open market 
price, and the amount decided upon by 
the government that would be fair to 
farmers. 

Already an organization has been set 


up by the government, called the Price 
Stabilization Corp., which has the re- 
sponsibility of buying certain products 
at agreed upon prices, and of reselling 
these particular products to merchants 
and processors at lower prices, all so that 
the ceiling prices to the consumers will 
not be changed. The Price Stabilization 
Corp. can do this equally well with wheat 
and flour, Mr. Strange concludes. 


¥ ¥ 
$1 Bu Minimum Asked 

Winnipec, Man.—The Manitoba legis- 
lature has unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion asking the Dominion government to 
put into effect a minimum price of $1 
bu for No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STORE 
LOWER THAN YEAR AGO 


Toronto, Ont.—Latest reports as to 
the quantity hard spring 
wheat in store in Canada show 482,000,- 
000 bus. This compares with 492,000,- 
000 a year ago. Already the huge stock 
resulting from two large crops is dimin- 
ishing. Another big crop this year will, 
of course, add to the current figure but 
there is no assurance of another such 
blessing. 

In the meantime Canada is not worry- 
ing over her wheat position. All the 
wheat now on hand and as much more 
as can be grown between today and the 
close of the war will be needed, officials 
indicate. 








of western 


ec 
YES, CANADA ALSO HAS 
AVITAMINOSIS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Canadians are 
not “well fed” according to Dr. L. B. 
Pett, director of nutrition services for 
the Dominion government, Ottawa. 
In an address here before the Health 
League, he told his listeners almost 
80% of the people in Canada are suf- 
fering from deficiency in essential vi- 
tamins. About 40% are adequately 
nourished, 40% are on the borderline 
and 20% are seriously undernourished. 

There is a lack of Vitamin A in 
the diet of the nation, he indicated, 
resulting in night blindness which 
could be serious in blackouts. Lack- 
ing, also, is Vitamin B complex, Vi- 
tamin C, calcium and iron. He said 
the calculated policy of the German 
government was to supply food 
to occupied countries markedly de- 
ficient in Vitamin B so that these 
people would not have the energy to 
rebel against their tyrannical rulers. 
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Youre a Ladies Man 


The ladies are your customers . . . and they like baked goods that 


have better-than-home-made appeal . . . foods that hubby may 


think they baked themselves! Have your General Mills man show 
you his home-type cake formulas. 
He can also give you facts about 
the economy of Softasilk Cake 
Flour and why it will produce 


home-type cakes best. 
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PARTY MARKS OPENING 
OF NEW QUARTERS FOR 
CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


Fresh from the decorator’s brush and 
pedecked with flowers, the new quarters 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago in the 
Sherman Hotel, were formally opened 
on Feb. 12, with a reception and cocktail 
party. 

Located on the mezzanine floor of the 
hotel, the new club rooms comprise a 
reception hall, office, lounge room and 
dining room, tastefully decorated in mod- 
em style. The rooms are so situated 
that additional space could be taken over 
easily, should it be needed. 

The opening reception was highlighted 
by the attendance of Mayor Kelly, of 
Chicago, who praised the baking indus- 
try for its civic mindedness and many 
acts of charity and helpfulness. 





The great need of today in America is 
unity, the mayor continued, and the na- 
tion must put aside its prejudices and 
self-interest whole-heartedly join 
forces in combatting its enemies through- 
out the world. 

L. A. Williamson, president of the 
Bakers Club, introduced Mayor Kelly, 
and a reply on behalf of the baking in- 
dustry was made by Henry Stude, vice 
president of Purity Bakeries Corp. 

There were about 100 members 
guests at the gathering, and many had 
their first look at the new quarters of 
Membership in the re- 


and 


and 


the organization. 
organized club continues to grow, and 
the roll now totals 107. 
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INDIANA BAKERS DISCUSS 
RATIONING DIFFICULTIES 


Problems facing the baking industry 
due to rationing were discussed at a 





meeting of bakers of northwestern In- 
diana, held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Fort Wayne, Jan. 28, under 
the auspices of the Indiana Bakers As- 
sociation. 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-manager, 
presided at the meeting. He outlined 
plans for an organization to be known 
as the Indiana Bakers Victory Commit- 
tee. The committee is to utilize the 
present set-up of 11 districts. Each 
district is to have a chairman, and each 
county is to have a representative to 
operate with the Civilian Defense 
Council in his county. 

Mr. Ehlers pointed out that rationing 
of sugar will vitally affect bakers. He 
urged unity of purpose in the baking 
industry and warned that the industry 
is not going to have special advantages 
under the government’s regulations for 
curtailment of new materials and sup- 
plies and restrictions on methods of op- 
etation. He also gave advice on how 
bakers can conserve tires. 

Chris Buddenbaum, of Standard 
Brands, Inc., displayed a line of bread 
and sweet yeast dough goods baked with 
8 to 25% saving in sugar. 
Were given to those present. 

Tommy Osburn, president of the Al- 
lied Tradesmen of Indiana, had for his 
subject, “What About Paper?” He 
aiswered many questions as to what the 
bakers could expect in getting supplies. 
Gar Fairly, Holsum Bakery, Fort 
Wayne, and vice president of the In- 

Bakers Association, spoke on taxes. 

Mr. Fairly brought out plainly that it is 
necessary that the bakers contact 
Senators and congressmen in re- 


Recipes 






gard to holding their 


unemployment 
compensation law intact and to keep the 


administration in the state rather than 
have the federal government administer 
this law from Washington. 

The after dinner speakers were Ed- 
ward F. Stegen, assistant director of the 
Indiana State Defense Council, whose 
topic was “Defense in Indiana,” and 
Walter S. Goll, chairman of the Allen 
County Tire Rationing Board, who ex- 
plained the regulations as to the use of 
tires by bakers. 

The committee on local arrangements 


assisting Secretary Ehlers were Mr. 
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Fairly; Leslie Popp, of the Perfection 
Biscuit Co; William Haley, of the Bon 
Ton Bakery; William Silvers, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Roger Hosfield, of 
the International Milling Co., represent- 
ing the allied tradesmen. Sixty-eight 
bakers, 27 allied tradesmen, and four 
guests attended the various sessions and 
banquet. Nearly 100% representation 
of the bakers in the third Indiana dis- 
trict attended, with the registration 
showing 68 bakers and 27 allied trades- 
men, 

The 38th annual convention of the In- 
diana Bakers Association will be held 
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at the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, April 
27-29, 1942. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HAITI REVISES FLOUR LAWS 
Bakers are authorized to add corn 
or manioc flour up to the amount of 15% 
to the wheat flour which they use in the 
making of biscuits and bread, according 
to executive decree No. 102, published 
in Le Moniteur of Haiti, Jan. 19, 1942. 
Decree No. 102 also grants to the presi- 
dent of the republic the power to order 
the mixture of a fixed percentage of 
corn or manioc flour with wheat flour 
for biscuits and bread. 



















100 POUNDS WET WEIGHT 






PURE 
DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 





THE MAKERS oF 
KARO SYRUP 


RN PRODUCTS 
INING co. 
YORK. U S.A. 










HECK the man who uses 
e CERELOSE, and you'll find a 
man who refuses to follow tradi- 
tion blindly. He remembers when 
most buyers used to say “sugar 
was sugar” and take whatever 
type was offered. 

He has changed to CERELOSE 
from other sugar. He studied the 
different types and tested them. 
He checked the fact that there 


CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range of 
food industries, CERELOSE is pure, white and crystalline Dextrose 
sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars found in 
nature; its nutritive value is recognized by science and the medi- 
cal profession, and more than ever today by the general public. 


are differences; he chose the best 
type for each baking purpose. He 
has standardized on CERELOSE 
in bread and sweet doughs, be- 
cause careful comparative tests 
have proved that it gives him the 
color, volume, grain and texture 
he wants. 

The thousands of bakers using 
CERELOSE today are using it on 
its Merits as an outstanding sugar. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


very baker 
ing CERELOSE tod 
first used 



















Parker House Rolls, 
for example! 


Not only bread but all types of rolls, 
buns, and coffee cake, show how well 
your choice of sugar acts in fermenta- 
tion. CERELOSE makes a good, rich 
Parker House dough. There is no de- 
tectable difference in the sweetness of 
the finished product; and it gives all 
the other advantages that have made 
it the baker's favorite sugar for bread. 










16,903,152 


American Families are 
reading the story of 
DEXTROSE in national 
magazines this month. 











(A message designed to 
encourage consumer 
demand for foods made 
with dextrose.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BIG WHITE TRUTH.—For many 
months it seemed to us that we were a 
We were 
crying aloud and making angry lamenta- 


voice crying in the wilderness. 


tion about what seemed to us was a 
tragic error on the part of those who 
were charged with major roles in the 
bread enrichment program. ‘Too much 
emphasis, we sputtered, was being placed 
upon whole wheat bread as a vitamin 
carrier, in spite of the generally ac- 
knowledged fact that 100 years of whole 
wheat propaganda had failed to persuade 
people to take their staff of life in that 
form. But more than that—too little 
emphasis was being placed upon the im- 
portant circumstance that the new en- 
riched loaf was the old white loaf, more 
than ever the true staff of life and the 
chief reliance of those who would serve 
their nation’s nutritional needs and 
their countrymen’s physical welfare. The 
nutritional spokesmen, the official ring- 
masters of the enrichment show, just 
wouldn’t say that nasty word “white” 
in presenting the merits of the vitamini- 
zation program. 

We made our voice loud in this wilder- 
ness, but it did not seem to us that we 
Ours, true enough, was not 
But oddly there 
were no other audible voices making this 


were heard. 
an important voice. 


cry. Should not bakers and millers have 
been chorusing it? Should not the Olym- 
pian voices of nutritional officialdom be 
making clear to the world that enriched 
white bread was the central fact of the 
program, and should they not be aware 
of the fact that echoing the old whole 
wheat shibboleths would only confuse and 
obstruct the new faith? We listened in 
vain for antiphonal voices from bakers 
and millers and nutritionists and big- 
salaried publicity wizards and_ radio 
script writers. They did not echo us, 
they did not respond to us. Did they, 
indeed, hear us? 

Nevertheless we continued to cry, in 
One day we thought of 
one corner of the wailing wall whereat 
we had not wept. We wrote to Henry 
Souvaine, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, the brain loft where 
“Listen America” broadcast programs 
seem to be prepared. 


all directions. 


To our tale of woe came a surprising 
response. Souvaine, Inc., wired us to 
listen carefully to its next program, upon 
which the celebrated Dr. R. R. Williams 
was to appear. Souvaine, Inc., seemed 
to be surprised, too; it was surprised 
either that it had not previously thought 
about the importance of the little word 
“white” or that no one ever before had 
brought the matter to its attention. All 
this we have recounted, in a previous is- 
sue, along with a synopsis of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ exceedingly satisfactory remarks 
about enriched white bread, and his most 


gratifying smack-down for the whole 
wheat cult. 
¥ ¥ 


But all this wasn’t the half of it! An- 
other telegram came to us a few days 
ago. It asked us to tune in on a local 
market basket broadcast from a New 
York station, and there we had another 
delightful shock of surprise. Dr. William 
H. Sebrell, of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, was being inter- 
viewed. Pointedly and with a decided 
emphasis ‘upon the word “white” Dr. 
Sebrell made clear the fact that it is the 
good old familiar white loaf, not some 
new-fangled thing with a fancy name, 
sort of a first cousin or an in-law of 
whole wheat bread or a crank diet loaf, 
that is the focal point of the enriched 
bread movement toward better national 
health. We are not using Dr. Sebrell’s 
own words, but merely giving the sense 
of what he said as we understood it. 
Never before had we heard this great 
leader in the enrichment crusade so 
emphatically and unreservedly recom- 
mend to his countrymen the white wheat- 
en loaf. We have asked for the text of 
this interview, and it is printed on page 
42 of this issue as an historical docu- 
ment. 


v¥ 


We do not, dear reader, think it is 
really our feeble voice that has brought 
these important echoes. There must have 
been other voices, after all. We were 
only listening to our own, as usual, and 


did not hear them. 
v ¥ 


Seemingly our almost maniacal pre- 
occupation with this matter of white 
bread has aroused the sympathy of Dr. 
James A. Tobey, director of nutrition for 
the American Institute of Baking, for it 
was upon his suggestion that Burr C. 
Cook, of Lockhart International, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City, who doubt- 
less writes the market basket script, 
tipped us off to the Sebrell interview. 
Something tells us, too, that Dr. Tobey’s 
may have been the voice that whispered 
in the nutritional ear! 


¥ ¥ 


There's one good comeback from the 
nutritionists on this white business, when 
they get around to it, which they prob- 
ably will. Bakers and millers don’t all 
use the little word “white” either. If you 
don’t believe us, look at some of their 
advertising, and get a shock of sur- 
prise. 


. . . Grain products are passing pure 
and seraphically sweet as compared with 
some foods we know. Think of the worst 
sort of flour and bread contamination you 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ever heard of (most of which was untrue 
and not at all within your own experi- 
ence) and then set it up against this 
paragraph from a recent issue of Food 
Field Reporter: 

“Fly maggots, rodent hairs, beetle head, 
human hair, grass, sawdust, cow hair, 
sand, browns. Just some of the things 
Food and Drug Administration has found 
in packing stock used to make renovated 
butter, according to Chief Justice Stone’s 
dissenting opinion in the Cloverleaf but- 
ter case.” 

Reminds us of old Chinese saying: “To 
enjoy supper, don’t peer over kitchen 
wall.” 


A CONTRARY VOICE.—Not all the 
opinion, in and associated with the bread- 
stuffs industries of Canada, holds with 
the official determination to have nothing 
to do with synthetic vitamins in bread. 
Among those who think enrichment on 
the general plan in force in the United 
States is wiser than to compel the mill- 
ing and baking industries to make and 
use a high extraction flour are A. W. Al- 
cock, chief chemist of Western Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., and R. K. Larmour, 
Department of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. These gentlemen, 
in a scholarly article published by Cana- 
dian Chemistry and Process Industries, 
see no very serious difficulties in the way 
of producing flour under the now offi- 
cial standard for “Vitamin B White Flour 
(Canada Approved)” with a natural thi- 
amin content of 2.64 micrograms per 
gram (400 international units per pound). 
But they warn that there may be a seri- 
ous problem in the way of consumer 
acceptance of this flour, which is darker 
in color, inferior in keeping qualities and 
less well adapted to common baking prac- 
tices, as compared with the standard 
grades of flour now in general use. If 
the public will accept it and eat it, the 
question then arises, think Messrs. Alcock 
and Larmour, as to whether it ought not, 
in the public interest, to be made com- 
pulsory. To this step they offer these 
objections: 

“Since it runs counter to the broad cur- 
rent of popular taste, and because long- 
extraction flours are so completely un- 
suitable for many purposes for which 
high grade flours are used, such a course 
would inevitably lead to a reduction in 
flour consumption. Should other coun- 
tries adopt the same procedure, it would 
be a still more serious matter from the 
point of view of our national economy. 
The inferior keeping qualities of long- 
extraction flours would bring about a 
reduction in flour exports, especially to 
warm countries, while wheat exports 
would also suffer, if only because more 
flour could be produced from a bushel 
of wheat. Even if our export markets 





for refined flour remained, every mill in 
Canada would haye to be equipped to 
make long-extraction flour, and this could 
only be done at considerable expense and 
by the use of materials urgently needed 
for war purposes.” 

Meantime, the breadstuffs industries 
of Canada are confronted with an official 
ruling which makes addition of synthetic 
vitamins to flour and bread an adultera- 
tion under the Food and Drugs Act. 
Should some of the export flour, which 
is being fortified right along for the 
British Ministry of Food, accidentally 
get into domestic channels, the purveyor 
thereof would be exposed to unpleasant 
pains and penalties. It seems a trifle 
fantastic—as do some of the circum- 
stances surrounding the enrichment revo- 
lution elsewhere in the world. 








| Contributors’ Corner 





One of the most interesting of the 
many highly engaging personalities that 
are to be found in THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLeER’s big family of correspondents and 
contributors is Charles Conrad Latus, 
better known to his wide coterie of 
friends as “CC.” 

Born at Chambersburg, Pa., Mr. Latus 
lived until early manhood in Reading, 
Pa., where his father operated a bakery 
and “CC” learned the trade of a baker 





and bakery salesman. When his father 
retired from active business, “CC” from 
1896 to 1903 was engaged in newspaper 
work in Reading and then located in 
Pittsburgh in the same line of work, 
serving on the Gazette as labor and in- 
dustrial editor, on the Leader, and then 
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on the Dispatch of which he became night 
editor. 

In December of 1915 Mr, Latus was 
one of a group of newspapermen and 
correspondents who accompanied the 
famous Henry Ford peace expedition to 
Europe (get the boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas—remember?). With him 
went his wife, Grayce Druitt Latus, who 
also is a special writer, and their two chil- 
dren, Druitt and Grace. Returning to the 
United States from this adventure, Mr. 
and Mrs. Latus established a news 
bureau to serve a group of trade journals 
which later included THE NORTHWESTERN 
Miter and THE AMERICAN BAKER. For 
more than 25 years they also conducted 
a travel page for Pittsburgh newspapers. 

Mr. Latus was secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania and Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association for 13 years. At present 
he is secretary of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, just starting his 17th year in that 
capacity. He is also executive secretary 
of the Travel Managers Association of 
Pittsburgh, and his latest post of this na- 
ture came with his appointment as chair- 
man of one of the Commodity Rationing 
Boards of Pittsburgh. 

Travel and music are Mr. Latus’ hob- 
bies. After his first trip in 1915 he aver- 
aged a tour abroad every two years until 
in 1936, when European conversation in- 
dicated that a general war was not far 
distant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Latus gave the first 
travel talks that were heard on the air, 
broadcasting from station KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh in 1921 as radio was getting under 
way, and were continued as a regular 
feature for some years. 


Those who are interested in the litera- 
ture of enrichment—as who among read- 
ers of these lines should not be?—ought 
not to miss the admirable article in the 
March National Geographic Magazine by 
J.R. Hildebrand (a memo from W. Floyd 
Keepers of the Wheat Flour Institute 
calls him Jesse, and maybe he helped 
Jesse write it). The article isn’t all about 
bread, but there’s a lot about bread in it, 
and the batting average of accuracy and 
propriety is exceptional. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIX WHEATS RECOMMENDED 
FOR NORTHWESTERN SOWING 


Minneapouis, Minn. — The Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, basing its 
findings on tests made in 1941, recom- 
mends the following wheat varieties as 
best adapted to the Northwest spring 
wheat area: 





Thatcher—A stem rust resistant va- 
tiety of hard red spring wheat, preferred 
by millers and bakers because of its ex- 
cellent milling and baking qualities, even 
when subjected to leaf rust and weather 

ages, 

Pilot—Has milling and baking quali- 
ties somewhat similar to those of Thatch- 
¢r; bearded and moderately resistant to 
stem and leaf rust; lacks strength of 
straw and is not recommended for re- 
gions where lodging is often a problem. 

Rival._—Approved as giving satisfac- 
tory milling and baking results; bearded 
and moderately resistant to stem and 

f rust; may shatter and is more sus- 
ceptible to sprout damage than Thatcher. 

Marquis, Ceres, Reward.—Have ex- 
cellent flour qualities; lacking in resist- 
ance to leaf and stem rust and are only 
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recommended where these two rusts are 
not considered a limiting factor. 

Nordhougen, while not recommended, 
can be used, the association reports, in 
a limited quantity for some purposes. 
It is susceptible to leaf rust and usually 
is lower in test weight than Thatcher. 
It lacks the baking strength that is 
needed for strong spring wheat flour. 

The following varieties have been found 
to be definitely inferior from a milling 
or baking standpoint and are not recom- 
mended: 

Renown.—Not equal to Thatcher in 
baking value. Its flour gives a somewhat 


lower loaf volume and produces an in- 
ferior crumb color as compared with 
Thatcher. 

Brandon 123.—Lacks dough quality. It 
originated in Canada whose officials do 
not allow it to grade higher than No. 3 
Manitoba northern. It has been sold 
under the names of Canadian 123, New 
Improved Renown, Great Northern, New 
Marq, Northwestern and Double X 
Marquis. 

Marquillo—Produces a yellow flour 
that is unsatisfactory to the baker or con- 
sumer. 

Merit.—After three years of milling 
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and baking trials, has not proved suit- 
able for commercial use because it con- 
sistently seems to have undesirable mill- 
ing and baking qualities. 

Premier—Named but never officially 
released. It has likewise been under test 
for the past three years and has con- 
sistently displayed definitely undesirable 
milling and baking qualities that make it 
unsuitable for the production of high 
quality spring wheat flour. 

Regent and Vesta will be included in 
the 1942 tests. The association has con- 
ducted its variety trials annually for 
the past 10 years. 





MEASURE 
, YOUR PLAN 
) EFFIGIENCY 


N times of war emergency the baker’s patri- 

otic service may well be measured by the 
efficiency of his bakery operations. 

If your present operations need to be im- 
proved, machinery and equipment made to 
produce more efficiently, with savings in costs, 
materials or man-power, then have the W. E. 
Long Company Engineers make an Operations 






Survey of your plant at once. Every operation 


from front office clear through to the customer 
will be studied for possibilities of improve- 
ments that will meet present and future needs. 
They will’ show you how such changes or 
improvements can be readily made. Their 
successful experience with these surveys in 


- 


* 
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other bakeries over the country is your assur- 
ance that they can do the same for your plant. 

Make the necessary improvements in your 
bakery now, to get top efficiency “for the 
duration”, and be réady to meet the extreme 
demands on bakery management when peace 
will come again. A letter will bring you full 
information. Write today. 


THE W. E. LONG CO. 
155 N. CLARK ST. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


for 





THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR FLOUR 
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“WONDERSACK’” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 
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“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 0 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. RU 
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Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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¢ Shop economy is more vital today than ever. 
The dollars and cents that must go into De- 
fense mean that every baker, in striving to 
maintain low prices, must shrewdly cut every 
bit of waste. 


¢ That’s one reason why the trend is to high- 
quality flours—for their exceptional tolerance. 
Tried and true Russell-Miller flours give you 
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WEKE Ni Chote 





uniform tolerance time after time... and the 
high quality of flavor, nutrition and texture 
can be counted on. 


¢ It’s all due to the kind of wheat that goes 
into the flour. Careful selection in the growing 
country hews Russell-Miller quality strictly to 
the line. And what a difference real quality 
always makes! 





OCCIDENT ~ PRODUCER « SUNBURST * POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO: HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. AFFILIATES: STANARD-TILTON 
MILLING COMPANY OF ALTON, ILL., AND DALLAS, TEXAS, MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS. 
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Dothan (Ala.) Bakery, operated by 
Mrs. Roy Everidge, has been closed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jim Howell, Arkadelphia, 
have purchased the interest of Bernard 
Bouillioun in the Paris (Ark.) Bakery. 


ALABAMA Mr. Bouillioun has entered the army. 
Other owners of the bakery are Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Sossamon. 


The Bon Ton Bakery, Conway, closed 


ARKANSAS 


its doors recently, leaving the town with- 
The Bon Ton had 
been operated more than 20 years by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Storch. 


out a local bakery. 


CALIFORNIA 


feature of the new bakery. 


Shep’s Bakery has recently been opened 
in the new Temple Market, Temple City, 
by W. H. Shippard. Hot rolls will be a 


Articles of incorporation were filed re- 
cently for the Sonora (Cal.) Bakery, Inc., 
a $20,000 corporation. Named as direc- 








@ High on the list of foods necessary to 
avoid dietary deficiencies or “hidden hun- 
ger”, are the non-fat solids of milk — one 

of the “protective” foods supplying vital min- 
erals and vitamins and highly important for its 
protein values. 


Milk proteins are “complete” proteins, ca- 
pable of maintaining life and supporting growth 
— “complete” because they provide all ten es- 
sential amino acids which must come from food. 
If any of the ten are lacking, growth will not 
be normal or somewhere and somehow the proc- 
esses of life will be halted. 


Milk in bread not only provides the full 
value of the milk proteins but, due to the amino 





acid supplementing effect, there is higher utili- 
zation of cereal proteins than could otherwise 
be obtained. 


Modern bread is helping more than ever 
to make Americans physically fit — because 
it is made with at least 6 per cent non-fat milk 
solids. In addition to improved flavor and ap- 
petite appeal, the high nutritive value of a “6 
per cent loaf” makes your product, Mr. Baker, 
an outstanding contribution to better National 
health. To maintain this high standard is now 
doubly important. 





(AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle Street, Chicago ) 








tors were John J. and Irene M. Muzio, 
of Sonora, and W. A. Lohan, of San 
Francisco. 

CANADA 

Small’s Bakery, Ltd., Victoria, has pur- 
chased the business of the Cloverdale 
Bakery, operated at 3297 Douglas Street, 
by William Wheeler. 

L. M. Tupper has registered the name 
of Kiniston’s Doughnut Shop for his 
bakery at 3875 Commercial Drive, Van- 
couver. 

Alfred Edward Garbett Cornwell and 
Agnes Roberta Williamson have regis- 
tered their partnership in the business of 
Cornwells Bakery Products, Victoria. 


COLORADO 
Julius Blomme has opened a new bak- 
ery at 1030 Thirteenth Street in Boulder. 
Sherman Kloster, manager of the Home 
Bakery at Fruita during the past year, 
has disposed of his interests to Harry 
Collins, former operator of the bakery, 
and is opening a retail bakery at Colbran. 
The “R” Pastry Shop at Florence has 
been sold by R. Carpenter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Snodgrass, formerly of ‘Tucson, 
Ariz., who will actively manage the busi- 
ness. 
FLORIDA 
Permit has been granted the American 
Bakeries Co. for alterations to the Jack- 
sonville plant to the extent of $8,900. 


GEORGIA 
The New Douglas (Ga.) Bakery held 
its formal opening recently under the 
management of James W. Bofird and Moe 
Zager. Mr. Bofird was connected with 
Procter & Gamble for 15 years and was 
with Standard Brands three years 


IDAHO 
Sale of the Boge Bros. Bakery, Kellogg, 
to Ben Rommler, formerly of Coulee 
Dam, was announced recently. Bud 
Wollaston will continue as manager un- 
der the new ownership. 


ILLINOIS 

The Weods Bakery, Oblong, was com- 
pletely destroyed in what is estimated 
to have been a $25,000 fire. 

Danish Cookies is the name of the re- 
tail cooky store recently opened by J. 
Bentzen and his mother at 323 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Four types of 
Danish cookies, retailing at 55c « box, 
are sold. Mr. Bentzen and his mother 
formerly operated similar cooky stores 
in San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, 
which they had sold before moving to 
Chicago last December. 


INDIANA 


William Taylor and his son, Eldon, 
have purchased Meeks’s Bakery, [road 
Street, New Castle. The shop, under its 
new management, will be known as Tay- 
lor’s Pastry Shop. 

The Sidel Bakery, Fremont, has been 
closed. Mrs. Mabel Sidel was manager. 

A new bakery has been opened at 142 
South Broad Street, Griffith, and is be- 
ing operated under the name of Griffith 
Bakery. 

IOWA 

A third retail store has been opened 

at 212 Main Street, Davenport, by Bey- 
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Is this the man who ages your flour? 


WHiLe your flour is pounding along the rails, 
maybe it’s aging and maybe it isn’t. ‘Temperature 
makes a big difference. Ventilation affects the pro- 
cess. So does time. 

After the flour arrives, how much longer should 
you store it before you dare use it... two days, ten 
days, two weeks? The engineer can’t tell you. Rely 
on him to deliver the goods, but don’t expect him 
to help age your flour! 

If you are haunted by the risk of green flour 
upsetting production, switch to bin-aged flour. It 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 
It saves inventory, storage space, money. Most 
important, it takes a big worry off your mind. 


You can overlap production from one lot of 


flour to the next without the slightest misgiving. 
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Since bin-aged flour is always uniform, always ready, 
one sack is exactly like every other . . . it makes 
the same mix and keeps production at top speed. 

The secret is proper aging, under controlled 
conditions. Time is controlled...every sack of flour 
from the Atkinson mill has been aged at least two 
weeks. Temperature is controlled ... aging bins are 
held at a constant 70 degrees. Aeration is thorough 
and positive ... three siftings are made: before, 
during and after the storage period. 

With a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
in its new aging plant, Atkinson Milling Co. can make 
long, continuous runs of each grade of flour. Result: 
more accurate milling, every grade uniform. 

Want to be sure your flour has enough age ? 


Switch to Atkinson ...IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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er’s Bakeries, of which Clarence Beyer 
is president. 

Roy H. Winters, who leased the Spirit 
Lake (lowa) Bakery, formerly operated 
by George Brewster, held a formal open- 
ing recently. Mrs. Winters will manage 


the retail salesroom. 


Al Rieselman, a former employee of the 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, has pur- 
Bakery, Monti- 
cello, formerly operated by Miss Caro- 


Schoenhut 


line Schoenhut. 

Joe Nelson & Co., owners of the Dutch 
Maid 
into the J. E. Wilson building, following 


Bakery, Estherville, are moving 
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remodeling and redecorating of the build- 
ing. J. E. Wilson sold his bread routes 
to the Pfaff Baking Co., and his large 
equipment to his son, Woodrow, Fargo, 
N. D., who operates a bakery under the 
name of Wilson & Huffman. 


KANSAS 
Warren Gray, formerly a salesman for 
Continental Baking Co. at Kansas City, 
has opened a bakery at Olathe. 
Ray Moffett, of the Moffet Bakery, 
Ottawa, has purchased the Martha Wash- 
ington Bakery in the same town. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Showalter, who 





formerly operated a bakery at Braman, 
Okla., have opened a bakery at Florence, 
in the Haasis Building, which has been 
remodeled and redecorated. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A recent fire caused from $4,000 to 
$5,000 damage to Willey’s bakery shop, 
Greenfield. 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
has purchased the stock of the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Petoskey. 


Joe J. Zunich, who had been employed 
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able margin of profit. 








Rising costs may leave you 
with the short end in profits 
—Try DIAFANE for a bet- 


ter break. 




















greater brand identification. 


over design at little added expense. 


With bread costs on the upgrade today . . . and selling prices 


lagging behind .. . it is not always easy to maintain a reason- 
sping 


But a change to Printed Diafane, in place of the more expen- 
sive types of transparent bread wrap, will help you a lot... 


in protecting profits, in stabilizing prices, and in securing 


Try Diafane and you will find that it gives you every “break” 
. .. in eye-appeal, in moisture protection, in production eff- 
ciency, in sealing qualities and in cost. It may be used with 


labels or bands, or it can be attractively printed with an all- 


Diafane is not something new, nor is it an imitation of some- 


thing else. It is in a class by itself, proven practical by hun- 


dreds of bakers. To help protect your profits .. . and your 


products . . . use Diafane. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also Distributed by Detroit Wax Paper Co. River Rouge, Mich., and Waxide Paper 
Company, Kansas City and St, Louis, 
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by the Nelson Bakery, Houghton, for 
the past 25 years, recently purchased the 
bakery from Edward Nelson, who found- 
ed it 26 years ago. 

The expansion of Maurer’s Bakery, 
Corunna Avenue, to include a new retail 
outlet and bakery on West Main Street 
at the store formerly occupied by Tobey’s 
Bakery, was announced recently by Fred 
W. Maurer, proprietor. 


MINNESOTA 

Joseph Dusek, who operates the Dusek 
Bakery, Faribault, has opened a bakery 
at Northfield. Mr. and Mrs, Joseph 
Moch will have charge of the Northfield 
branch. 

The Kellerman Bakery, Coleraine, was 
recently sold to Mr. and Mrs. Prentice 
Robinson. 

Lester Hartz, of the Hartz Food Stores, 
Thief River Falls, is constructing «a new 
200x225-ft building to house his bakery, 
Hle will 
install new ovens and other machinery, 


a food store and other stores. 


He hopes to be in operation in the new 
building in the spring. 

An addition consisting of a building 
approximately 20x75 feet is under con- 
struction at Wendell Fish’s Feder:! Bak- 
ery, Winona. 

W. Wright, who has been employed as 
baker for Strand & Anderson, Mabel, 
for the past year, has purchased the shop 
and is operating under the name of 
Mabel Bakery. 

Knute and Bob Swanson have sold the 
Community Bakery, Marshall, to Tom 
Crane. 

The plant of the Cox Baking Co., St. 
Cloud, sustained a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars in a recent fire. Headquar- 
ters of the company are at Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

MISSOURI 

Clyde Bacon has purchased the Witty 
Bakery, Lamar, formerly operated by 
E. T. Witty. 

A. N. Yancey has purchased the Wade 
Pastry Shop, Sedalia, from Robert H. 
and Halbert Wade. Mr. Yancey formerly 
operated a bakery at Lawrence, Kansas. 

A new overhead proofer and slicing 
machine were installed recently in the 
shop of the Rainbo Bakery, St. Joseph. 

The Weintraub Bakery, Kansas City, 
suffered an estimated $4,000 loss, includ- 


ing damage to two ovens, in « recent 
fire. 
MONTANA 


J. A. Mackey has sold his interest in 
the Electrik Maid Bakery, Kalispell, te 


his partner, W. A. Pasley. 


NEBRASKA 
The Billings Bakery at 5180 |eaven- 
worth Street, Omaha, is remodeling its 
plant at a cost of more than $2,(00. 
The (Neb.) Baking 
auctioned off its assets recently, includ- 


Columbus 


ing three delivery trucks, ovens, mixers, 
molders, flour handling equipment, pa? 
The building 
and site also were offered for sale 

The Soll Bakery at West Point is clos 
ing out its business and disposing of its 
It has operated 


both a wholesale and retail business. 


and a wrapping machine. 


plant and equipment. 


NEW YORK 
Fire recently caused extensive «damage 
to the interior of the building and to the 
bakery equipment of the White Ro¥ 
Bakery, Troy. 
Bankruptcy petition is listed filed 
against the Golden Bear Cookie Co» Int» 
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manufacturer of cookies at 37 22nd 
Street, Long Island City, by George V. 
Clark Co., Inc., $500; Crescent Service 
Stations, Inc., $200, and North Shore 
Fuel Oil Co., Inc., $300. Receiver in 
bond of $1,000 has been appointed. 

Newly chartered bakeries in King’s 
County are the Blue Jay Bake Shops, 
Inc, of which Martin L. Mandell, Alex- 
ander Funk and Samuel Kornbluth, 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, are 
directors, and Spiegold Bakeries, Inc., 
of which Meyer Goldberg, Benjamin 
Spielman and Al Golden, 299 Broadway, 
New York City, are directors. 

Recently chartered bakeries in the 
Bronx are T. & R. Bakeries, Inc., with 
capital stock of $20,000, of which Samuel 
Thorne, 349 E. 149th Street, and Abra- 
ham Rock, 1843 Crotona Avenue, are 
directors; and Herman’s Bake Shop, Inc., 
of which Samuel Levitt and William J. 
Boxer, 299 Broadway, New York City, 
and Helen Litroff, 1520 Seabury Place, 
Bronx, are directors. The Bienenstock- 
Katz Corp. will conduct a business in 
bakery products and noodles in_ the 
Bronx. Directors are E. Knight Harris, 
1125 Virginia Street, Rockaway; Morris 
Grossman, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City; Milton Levin, 78 138th Street, Kew 
Gardens. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Sid J. Swanson has purchased the 
Home Bakery, La Moure, formerly op- 
erated by George Cox. Mr. Swanson 
formerly worked in the bakeshop owned 
by H. J. Miller at Moorhead, Minn. 

The New System Bakery, Wahpeton, 
formerly owned by George Cox, has been 
sold to Mr. De Mars. 

The Will-hoff Bakery has been opened 
recently at Fargo by M. C. Hoffmann 
and Woodrow Wilson. The plant is 
equipped with new modern machinery. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ed Whitaker has purchased the Stroud 
(Okla.) Bakery, formerly operated by 
Kenneth Brazil. 

Jack Park has opened a bakery at Ard- 
more, which he is operating as_ the 
Park Bakery. 

Claude R. Murray purchased the Profitt 
Bakery, Bartlesville. Mr. Murray has 
done some remodeling and renovating and 
rearranging of equipment. 

The Blaylock Bakery, Ardmore, has 
discontinued business after a four-year 
existence. 

OREGON 


In spite of priorities and allocations, 
Oregon bakers are keeping their baking 
equipment up to date. A slicer, a wrap- 
per, a roll molder and a roll machine 
have been added to the equipment of 
Williams Bakery at Eugene; a pan greas- 
ét, two wrappers and a roller machine 
have been added to the equipment of 
Luxury Bread Bakery, operated by An- 
drew Batasch, Portland; added to the 
equipment at Keller Baking Co., Port- 
land, is a low pressure berger boiler; 
E. Franz, Franz Bakery, Portland, has 
added two wrappers; W. F. Stein, Stein 
Bakery, Portland, has installed a new 
oven and added a new proofbox; a 10- 
tray oven has been added to the State 
Hospital Bakery, Pendleton; and the 
Model Bakery, Pasco, has added an oven 
and a new mixer. 

Mount Hood Bakery, Gresham, located 
almost in the shadow of the famous moun- 
tain peak, has been opened by Joe Herntz. 
He formerly operated a bakery at Top- 


Penish, Wash. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
The Menon Baking Co., 900 Western 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, has been granted a 
Pennsylvania charter with a capital of 
$20,000, consisting of 400 shares of a par 
value of $50 each. 
Michael Menon, Michael Fedor and John 

Paraskevas, all of Pittsburgh. 


Incorporators are 


RHODE ISLAND 
Banspach Bros., for many years opera- 
tors of a combined wholesale and retail 
baking business, have discontinued pro- 
duction of pies and cakes and will hence- 
forth produce only breads and_ buns. 
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Route Averages. 
You can turn this increased interest into ~S 


increased donut sales. D.C.A. has develop- 
ed up-to-the-minute plans geared to today’s 


\ 


AKERS everywhere are discovering 
that donuts offer the answer to 
today’s difficulties of maintaining route 


averages. 


Donut sales have doubled in the last 6 
years—and now growing even faster! Look 
how soldiers chose donuts as a top favor- 
ite in a recent army poll . . . look at the 
landslide of newspaper publicity that has 
been playing up donuts and the way ser- 
vice men go for ‘em! Whenever you see 
a picture of Uncle Sam’s fighters being 
fed or entertained—at U.S.O. huts, Sal- 


Donuts for 
HIGHER 


4 


They have closed out their retail shop, 
but will continue to operate on a whole- 
The bakery is located at 114 
Delaine Street, and is operated by Wil- 
liam and Henry Banspach. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Britton (S. D.) Bakery, which for 
the past year and a half has been op- 


sale basis. 


erated by Emil and Lydia Hansen, has 
been sold to H. R. Haggerty and John 
Giese, of Britton. 
TEXAS 
The Mann Baking Co., Amarillo, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 
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Mead’s Bakery, San Angelo, has in- 
stalled a new slicer and wrapper. 

McClure’s Bakery, San Angelo, has 
added a suburban outlet to its concern. 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Weingarten Bakery in Houston. 

The Clark Bakery in Commerce has 
changed its name to the Welch Bakery. 


VIRGINIA 
The Sanitary Baking Co., Richmond, 
has been dissolved. 
WASHINGTON 
North 26th 


Cowger’s Bakery, 3811 







quick-changing conditions that will help 


vation Army canteens, mobile kitchens; 


etc.—there, as No. 1 attraction, you will 
find donuts and happy, smiling faces. 


All of this has stimulated public inter- 
est as never before—for the donut is a 
“natural” for these times... it’s plain nu- 
tritious, energy food that gives a “lift” 
and pick-up needed for the big job ahead. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue - New York City, N.Y. 
Also principal cities including: LONDON « TORONTO 





you do it. In its 23 years of dramatic lead- 
ership, D.C.A. has worked successfully and 
constructively with the baker in every 
phase of manufacturing and selling, to 
help him do a bigger donut business. It 
has always insisted that to increase vol- 
ume you must: 1-give the public a high 
quality product...and 2-sell it vigorously, 
at a reasonable price to yield a fair profit. 


D.C.A. can help you every step of the 
way to increase your route averages; to 
see that you get the right donut, the right 
package — plus the right method of mer- 
chandising. A note to the nearest D.C. A. 
office will—without obligation—bring you 
the quick, interesting facts. Get them today. 







RS 
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Street, Tacoma, was recently purchased 
by Mr. and Mrs. Welton Davies. 
Mr. 


Everett, have opened a bakery shop in 


and Mrs. Russell Brundage, of 


the building owned by Sigurd Ness on 
Market Street, Stanwood, which was for- 
merly occupied by the original Stanwood 
( Wash.) 
complete line of breads and delicatessen 
the Everett 
(Wash.) Baking Co., owned and operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Brooks, former 


Bakery. They will carry a 


products, supplied by 


Stanwood residents. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
a building housing the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. store at Montgomery re- 
cently, entailing a loss of $20,000. There 
is partial insurance. 


WISCONSIN 


F. W. Clanton has opened a bakery at 
Prairie du Chien, which he is operating 
as the Faultless Bakery. 

John Vogelsang has reopened his bak- 
ery at Burlington. The plant has been 
closed for extensive remodeling and im- 


provement. He has taken his son, John, 
Jr., into the business as a partner. 

A new bakery has been opened at 222 
Broadway, Wisconsin Dells, by Charles 
Van Wie, who is operating under the 
name of the Broadway Bake Shop. 

Fire recently the Tastee 
Bakery, Appleton. 


destroyed 


WYOMING 
A. L. LaClair has installed baking 
equipment and is operating a retail bak- 
ery department in his Grant Street 
Grocery & Market at 815 South Grant 
Street, Casper. 


The Standard of Comparison 
...and Performance 
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New Phosphate Offered 
for Angel Food Cakes 


A stabilized anhydrous monocalciyy, 
phosphate to be used in place of cream 
of tartar in making angel food cakes js 
now being manufactured by the Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago. 

For angel food cake the manufacturer 
recommends the use of 1.25% of its 
product, based on the weight of the egg 
whites. Many users claim results gy- 
perior to cream of tartar in that the 
cakes were from % inch to % inch 
higher, a full shade brighter in crumb 
color, and did not possess the faint sour 
odor that is often present when cream 
of tartar is used. In adapting this 
product for angel food cakes, the manv- 
facturer recommends that the following 
points be kept in mind: 

(1) 1.25% based on the weight of the 
eggs will prove adequate, although under 
some shop conditions smaller quantities 
may be required in order to bring about 
the best results. 

(2) Re-establish whipping time for 
eggs. With this product eggs will whip 
to a proper peak somewhat quicker than 
is the case with cream of tartar 

(3). Preferably the new phosphate 
should be intimately mixed with « small 
quantity of the egg whites and _ then 
added to the remainder of the egg 
whites, but it may also be sifted into the 
egg whites accompanied by 
stirring. The reason for this is because 
this phosphate is an anhydrous prod- 
uct and has a marked affinity for water. 
If a handful is thrown on top of the egg 
whites and there is some delay in mixing, 
a small portion of the phosphate will 
immediately pick up sufficient water to 
cause mild lumping. 

(4) In cases where the finished angel 
food cakes tend to draw away from the 
pan, this may be an indication that a 
smaller quantity of the new phosphate 
is required. Also it may be experienced 
that the cake batter may have a some- 
what heavier consistency than desired, 
and this can be corrected by using less 
of the new phosphate or by adding a 
small amount of liquid (reconstituted 
milk). . 

The product is available through baker 
supply houses under the brand name 
“V-90.” 

—<———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS 
AIR WARTIME REGULATIONS 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Louis J. Duit, newly 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, was the principal 
speaker at the monthly meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Feb. 11. More than 100 bakers 
were present. Mr. Dudt spoke »n activi 
ties in Washington as they affect the 
baking industry and especially the retail 
baker and urged his hearers to co-operatt 
100% with the government and the reg 
lations and rules that are handed dow! 
Through the courtesy of the Red St" 
Yeast & Products Co. an exhibit 
more than 100 varieties of sweet baked 
goods in which sugar content had bee’ 
materially reduced were demonstrate? 
by Charles Riley. Co-operating we™ 
J. J. Mussman, eastern sales manage 
for the company, and G. E. Olsen, a 
the Pittsburgh office. Dinner followe’ 
with about 100 attending. Through tH 
courtesy of Standard Brands, Inc, t 
new film, “The Modest Miracle,” ** 
shown after dinner. 
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IT’S IN THE BAG 


ities The prime factor of extra-good bread is 
in the bag that holds the flour. 








As every baker knows fine flour pro- 
al duces fine bread... fine sales. 


Dorey 
egg 


the You can be the one who romps home 
we with bigger and better bread sales. 

ater 

xn, Use one of these fine flours. 





. ® DANIEL WEBSTER ... Short Patent 
2 ° GOLD COIN... . . Standard Patent 
* PURE SILVER .... Fancy First Clear 
“ ° HIGH GLUTEN WHOLE WHEAT 


(Requires no blending) 
_— ALSO 


cn * RYE FLOURS... All Grades and Blends 














retail 

yerate 

a All of our leading wheat patent flours are now optionally available 
dowt enriched with Vitamin B,, Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels rec- 
A Star ommended by the National Research Council. 

: For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching we can supply 

1 beer EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 

trat 

en, 
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@ By Herman Winter 


International Union of America. 
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Labor and Management 


e Union Official Makes Plea for Greater 
Co-operation and Understanding Be- 
tween Workers and Employers 


Vice President, Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


T seems to be an unusual occurrence 
for a national executive of the bak- 
ers’ international union to address 

a conference of ownership and manage- 
ment of the baking industry, but these 
are unusual times and they probably will 
be with us for a long time to come. 
Then again, it seems that in these trying 
times, with our country at war, we both 
(ownership management and the workers 
in our great industry), inspired as we 
are by patriotism and desire as well, 
should make our contributions toward 
winning the war. It is but natural that 
our industry will have to feed the nation 
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Zlbert Hubbard 


“The World's Model Papen Mile” 


KALAMAZOO 
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PAPERS for BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN x 
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both in the civilian as well as the military 
part of the war. : 

It is to be understood also that during 
the war as well as in the post-war period 
there will be what is now perhaps incon- 
ceivable adjustment of industrial affairs. 
If in this change we do not want to be 
directed and supervised by the political 
state, then the factors such as repre- 
sented by organized ownership manage- 
ment and organized labor, themselves, wil] 
have to adjust the operation of their in- 
dustries and the servicing of the public. 

With reference to this question the 
objective of our international union js 
not alone the question of increased wages 
and reduced hours for the workers in 
our industry, but as an additional ob jec- 
tive it has been trying to develop itself 
as a service institution for all factors 
engaged in the operation of our indus- 
tries. We have been and we are de- 
sirous of co-operating with you in your 
labor problems; we have been and we 
are desirous of co-operating with you 
in your production problems, anc, at 
times, in your marketing and trade prob- 
lems as well as legislative and govern- 
mental problems. In this direction we 
believe that the war, more than any other 
factor, will clarify the fact that within 
the leadership of labor there are equally 
constructive viewpoints and_ responsibil- 
ity as within ownership management. 
The main problem, to begin with, is that 
they get together and get acquainted. It 
will then be definitely determined that 
neither has horns. 

To acquaint you with the aim. and 
objects within the set-up of our great 
international union so that you may have 
an understanding as to the manner in 
which our organization, under the Amer- 
ican way of life, is set up, I thought it 
would be, well to point out that our or 
ganization is as strongly American from 
the standpoint of citizenship as you will 
find among any group similarly gathered 
together in America, and we number 
more than 100,000. To become a member 
of our organization a candidate must 
show citizenship in the United States 
or Canada or declare his or her inten- 
tion to become such. 
local unions we rigidly enforced this con- 


In our old-time 
stitutional ruling. It is true, however, 
that during the period of mass organi- 
zation that took place since the NRA, 
and especially so since the adoption of 
the Wagner Act, that among the large 
new membership gained when whole cities 
were organized overnight this principle 
was somewhat disregarded. We took 
the workers that industry had employed, 
and if we were at all careless, industry 
was careless before we were. 

We are anti-fascist, anti-communist, 
anti-nazi, and opposed to subversive 
activity in America and in our organi- 
zation to the extent that we have openly 
made the following declaration in our 
recent St. Paul convention held in Sep- 
tember, 1941: 

“No member or person shall be eli- 
gible for serving in any capacity for the 
international union or any of its local 
unions who participates in the proceed- 
ings of any meeting or in any organiz- 
tion or activity connected or symp ithetic 
with, related to, dominated by, or under 
the control of any foreign organizations 
group, or government generally recoe 
nized as being hostile to the America 
trade union movement as recognized by 
our international union or to the govert 
ment of the United States or Canada 
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who- supports or holds membership in 
any such organization or group.” 

In order to strengthen our local unions 
jn leadership and responsibility to back 
up this principle, we require that to 
qualify as an officer for an elective posi- 
tion in any local union a candidate must 
be a citizen of the United States or 
Canada and he must have held two years’ 
continuous good standing membership. 

I point this out to you to prove that 
our international union has _ instituted 
every precaution possible to build up 
strong local leadership with responsibil- 
ity to our people and with responsibility 
for the continuity of our industry under 
the American way of life. 

That we believe in and support free 
enterprise there is no question, for we 
are a part of it. To destroy free enter- 
prise or the American way of life means 
also to destroy free organization of labor. 
We are fully conscious, as labor people, 
that under our system of free enterprise 
we need management and industry. We 
are also fully conscious that management 
and industry need us. One cannot do 
without the other. Surely tolerance and 
humanity on the part of management 
dealing with labor will bring about more 
fruitful and beneficial understanding than 
intolerance. At that we are not Simon 
pure. We know that in your estimation 
we have a bad business agent now and 
then, here or there, but don’t forget that 
for every business agent we have who is 
bad in your estimation, you, too, have 
business agents as local managers who 
are very bad in labor’s estimation. 

Yes, responsible local union leadership 
with constructive viewpoints, judgment 
and understanding—fighters for labor, if 
you please—to obtain the very best work- 
ing and living conditions that industry 
can afford to pay, leaders who at the 
same time can see eye to eye to help 
industry face the perplexing and multi- 
ple problems confronting them, are high- 
ly desirable. Leaders in industry, too, 
must be equal with understanding and 
humanity. Pencil pushing from the red 
to the black side of the ledger, leaving 
all of the human element out of the pic- 
ture with a flat “NO” on every question, 
will never get both sides to see eye to eye. 

May I clarify this viewpoint by making 
an observation on a condition that arose 
a number of years back wherein it re- 
quired that top management be contacted 
to discuss the conditions with reference 
to several cities in which there were dis- 
putes, all of which came to an exploding 
point at one time. Top management 
made this observation by stating, “You 
know, Mr. Winter, that I too have good 
and bad business agents, meaning local 
managers. In one locality my local busi- 
hess agent or manager would give my 
Whole business over to the union, lock, 
stock and barrel. That isn’t right.” 

“Then,” he stated, “I have another 
business agent or local manager in a 
different plant that wouldn’t allow one 
of your business agents to light within 
a mile of the plant. That also is not 
right.” 

Then he pointed out that in several 
localities in which he operated plants he 
could outtalk our business agents and 
Make the union almost ineffective. He 
said that this also wasn’t right. Then 
‘gain he pointed out a business agent 
that he couldn’t talk to or reason with 
under any circumstances. He said that 
that, also, wasn’t right. 





My final viewpoint is that we have gone 
a long way the past few years and we 
It is up 
to leadership to get acquainted and find 
a medium to avoid confusion or we pos- 
sibly will wake up some day and find 
ourselves directed and supervised by the 
political state. 


still have a long way to go. 


Defense industries have brought about 
a condition in which minimum wages, in 
instances, are higher than in other in- 
Workers who 
are considered factory workers who have 
not been employed in any factory for 
any length of time who consider one 


dustries, including ours. 
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factory job the same as the other and 
shift from one place to the other where 
they think they can do best, to some ex- 
tent, create a problem in labor turnover. 
But the problem has not been so great 
for us, based on the number who re- 
ceived retiring cards from our organiza- 
tion; by far not so great as it would 
have been without job security and se- 
niority prevailing in the large number 
of our contract understandings. 

The workers with longer periods of 
service feel that, after all, they have an 
assurance of security and they hesitate 
to relinquish the chances for a_ better 
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opportunity. They think twice before 
leaving our industry. 

Then, again, we will noticeably feel a 
labor turnover due to the number of 
members or workers who, if qualified, 
will be inducted into the armed forces of 
our country. This will especially be 
felt in large shops where the employment 
system of management held as near as 
possible to the age limits defined in the 
draft. In our old established local unions 
the workers have remained on the same 
jobs due to improved conditions for 
numbers of years. We find more sea- 
soned workers, and, as a result, a greater 





Producing up to 2,000 large pies 


or 7,000 individual pies per hour, 
this machine saves time, labor 
and money. With the use of high 
speed crust rollers, 
docking and trimming assembly, 
this straight line pie machine 
makes efficient and economical 


production of pies available for 





from Dough to Oven 
Made on ONE machine 








improved 


every baker. The attached spray- 
ing unit insures your pies of the 


desired color and appearance. 


Human hands do not touch the 
pies from start to finish, resulting 
in lessened labor costs. 
complete Colborne pie unit in- 
crease your pie profits. Send for 


full information and prices today. 


Let a 





157 W. Division Street 





COLBORNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pie Machinery for Over Thirty-five Years 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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number will be beyond the draft age. 
This, in turn, will mean a lower labor 
turnover in such plants. 

To some extent a greater labor turn- 
over was avoided when some of our local 
unions, even under contract, petitioned 
management to consider increases. In 
many instances wage increases were con- 
sidered, thereby preserving man power 
and assuring a greater stability in their 
working force. ‘The procedure used was 
very similar in application to that which 
prevails in contracts with reopening 
clauses on yearly wage negotiations. 

As the war develops, no doubt there 
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will be many dislocations affecting civil- 
ian industries; to what extent our indus- 
try will be affected I question whether 
anyone can foretell at this time. 

Where extraordinary, major problems 
arise, I am sure that our international 
union will show a desire to co-operate in 
your labor and production problems as 
well as in your marketing and trade 
problems or in governmental or legisla- 
tive problems. Our entire effort has 
been put forth to build up a strong, 
responsible organization to be of service 
to the people we represent and at the 
same time to extend such service to the 


industry as is within our power so that 
the industry and the organization as well 
can flourish successfully. 
¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—The need for closer 
co-operation between labor and manage- 
ment and the part that each can play 
in the nation’s war effort is stressed in 
this article by Herman Winter, vice 
president of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, 
which contains the gist of his address 
given before the Wholesale Cake Con- 
ference in Chicago, Jan. 19-20. 





WHY More Bakers 
prefer WYTASE 


as business grows 


MORE AND MORE BAKERS ARE USING MORE AND MORE 
WYTASE AS THEIR WHITE BREAD BUSINESS GROWS 


WYTASE, with its natural enzymes, im- 
proves the color of white bread and at the 
same time gives the loaf a distinct flavor- 
freshness that better satisfies consumer 
taste. ‘l'hus consumers everywhere respond 
with increased buying demand for wyTase 
bread + WyTAsE never complicates your 
formula, for it fits perfectly with other 


Full information about 


WYTASE and its use in your 


formula gladly sent on request. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 
38th & So. May Sts. * CHICAGO 


quality ingredients to produce doughs that 
work smoother through the shop with 
greater uniformity of baking x Use 
WYTASE in your bread and you, too, will 
agree with the baker* who said: “I’m using 
WYTASE and producing the best bread 
we ever had. It has fine keeping qualities 


and it’s the best tasting loaf in this market?’ 


“Original Report on File. 


TRADE MARK 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the Jj. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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Saccharin to Replace 
Sugar in Food 
Banned by U.S. 


Saccharin in food is banned by the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
according to a recent interpretation of 
the food and drug administration. Its 
use is restricted to dietary purposes only, 
it may not be used as a substitute for 
sugar in foods. 

A statement from the food and drug 
administration declares: 

“Saccharin has no food value. It is 
several hundred times as sweet as sugiur. 
Substitution of saccharin, even in minute 
amounts, for sugar displaces relatively 
large amounts of sugar and materially 
reduces the food value of a food to which 
saccharin is added. Very shortly after 
the passage of the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 it was held that foods contain- 
ing saccharin in any proportion would 
be regarded as adulterated under that 
statute and that this adulteration could 
not be corrected by any form of label- 
ing. We have continued to hold that 
position throughout the many years of 
enforcement of the 1906 Act and its suic- 
cessor, the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938. 

“While it may not be of particular in- 
terest to you, it may be well to point out 
that products which contain saccharin 
and are for special dietary uses may be 
legally manufactured and sold under the 
restrictions laid down by the regulations 
under section 403 (j) of the Act.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STUDENTS HEAR STORY OF 
BREAD, FLOUR ENRICHMENT 

More than 400 students and staff mem- 
bers of Louisiana Technical Institute, 
Ruston, La., and State Normal College, 
at Nachitoches, La., attended lectures 
and demonstrations on enriched white 
flour and on bread making given by Miss 
See Rice, field worker of Wheat Flour 
Institute, recently. 

Two lectures on enriched white flour 
and bread were given in Marshall Col- 
lege foods and nutrition classes at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., by Miss Pauline Girard, 
field worker of Wheat Flour Institute, 
Feb. 12. 

Miss Girard also talked to Red Cross 
nutrition classes of more than 100 stud- 
ents on enriched white flour and bread. 
These Red Cross nutrition classes are 
regularly taught by a faculty member 
of the Marshall College home economics 
department and by the dietitian of the 
Huntington Memorial Hospital. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sales Course Offered 


Rocuester, N. Y.—At the reques! of 
the Rochester Master Bakers Associa- 
tion, a class in baked goods salesman- 
ship is to be offered at the Rochester 
Junior Vocational High School. ‘The 
class will meet at 7:30 p.m. Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, through 
March 26. 





continuing 





BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STOCK INCREASED BY DAINTY MAID 

RichmMonp, Va.—Dainty Maid Bak- 
eries, Inc., of Danville, Va., of which Ed- 
win B. Horner is president, has incresed 





its maximum authorized capital stock 
from $20,000 to $25,000, changing the part 
value from $20 to $1 per share, according 
to an amendment to its charter filed with 
the Virginia corporation commission. 
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ing Products. 





Angel Food Squares 


Beat together on medium speed: 
2 lbs egg whites 
% oz cream of tartar 
% oz salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb granulated sugar 
When the mixture holds a crease, add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together thoroughly and mix in 
carefully: 


1 lb granulated sugar 
1 lb good cake flour 


Deposit this mixture into three pans, 
size 8x14x2 in. Spread out evenly and 
bake at about 340-350° F. on double pans. 

\llow the cakes to cool over night and 
then cut each cake into 32 square pieces. 


French Apple Cake Squares 


Cream together: 


2 lbs granulated sugar 
14 oz shortening 

% oz salt 

Vanilla to suit 


Sift together: 


2 lbs 4 oz good cake flour 
% oz baking powder 


Add this alternately with: 

1 Ib milk 
Then mix in until light: 

1 lb 4 oz whole eggs 
Then add and mix in the following 

mixture: 
APPLE MIXTURE 

Grind fine: 

2 lbs apples 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 


8 oz granulated sugar 
% oz salt 
% oz cinnamon 


Deposit into a paper lined 18x26-inch 
bun pan and spread out evenly. Bake 
at about 360° F. When baked and cool, 
cut into two-inch squares and then sift 
powdered sugar over the top. 

Note——Covering the sheet with 
whipped cream instead of powdered 
sugar makes an ideal combination. The 
sheet should be covered before cutting 
into squares. 


Raisin Delight Squares 


Rub together between the hands, the 
Same as for pie dough: 


2 lbs 4 oz pastry flour 

2 lbs granulated sugar 

1 lb 6 oz shortening 

% oz salt 

1 lb macaroon coconut 

6 oz chopped pecans or walnuts 
% oz maple extract 

% oz vanilla extract 

A few drops of lemon extract 


Note——Do not rub too much, as it will 
then become gummy. 

Take one half of this mixture and 
Spread it out evenly on a bun pan 18x26 
inches, greased and flour dusted. 

Dust a little flour over the surface and 
with a small rolling pin roll out evenly 
and smoothly to cover the whole surface 
of the bottom of the pan. 

Next prepare the following filling: 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly: 

2 Ibs 4 oz ground seeded raisins 

1 ib granulated sugar 

1% pts water 

% 6z cinnamon 


While boiling, remove from the fire and 


FOR YOUR FORMULA FILE 


Tempt Your Customers with one of the follow- 
They will add variety to your 
established line and are sure to please. 


By ADRIAN J. VANDER VOORT, Technical Editor of The American Baker 








spread over the top of the mixture on 
the pan. Spread out evenly to cover the 
whole surface. Allow this to cool and 
then take the remaining part of the mix- 
ture of flour, sugar and coconut and 
sprinkle evenly over the top of the date 
filling. 

Dust a little flour over the surface and 
roll out lightly and smoothly. Then 
sprinkle the whole surface over with 
granulated sugar and bake at about 350° 
F. to a nice golden brown color. This 
will require about 40 to 45 minutes. 

When baked and cooled, remove from 
the pan and cut into small squares, 10 
dozen out of one pan. This makes a 
very delicious and moist eating cooky. 
It has excellent keeping qualities and is 


a favorite wherever it has been sold. 


Cherry Muffins 


Cream together: 
2 lbs granulated sugar 
14 oz shortening 
1% oz soda 
1% oz salt 


Stir in: 
1 lb whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt molasses 
Then add: 
4 lbs milk (liquid) 
Mix together and add: 
4 lbs bread flour 
3 oz baking powder 
2 lbs whole wheat flour 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb 8 oz fine chopped glazed cherries 
Bake in greased cup cake or muffin 
pans at about 380° F. 


Peanut Butter Bread 


18 lbs water (variable) 

2 lbs 4 oz peanut butter 

1 lb milk solids (fat free) 

5 oz malt 1 lb sugar 

8 oz yeast 9 oz salt 

1% oz yeast fool 25 lbs bread flour 
Dough temperature 78° F. First punch 
about 1 hour 45 minutes. Second punch 
45 minutes. To the bench 10 minutes 
later. Scale and round up. Give about 
15 minutes intermediate proof. Make 


up and proof. Bake at about 420° F. 

Note.—In order to obtain a thorough 
distribution of the peanut butter in the 
dough, it is best to incorporate it with 
the sugar, salt, etc., before adding the 
water. 


Gluten Bread 


15 lbs gluten flour 

12 lbs water (variable) 

8 oz salt 

6 oz yeust 

2 lbs 8 oz whole eggs 
Mix on high speed for eight to ten min- 
utes. Dough temperature 80° F. Allow 
the dough to ferment for 45 minutes. 
Run the dough through a brake from 
30 to 35 times. Rest for five minutes 
and then make up. Proof and then 
bake at about 410° F. 

This procedure will produce a loaf hav- 
ing greater volume than loaves made by 
the no-time process. 


























Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of 
Oklahoma’s wheat. Its position allows it to 
select the best wheat in the state. 


Debry’s Best 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 





















WE, of course, like to have 


you use either one of these 






two flours alone in your plant, 





for we know what kind of a 





job they will do—on their own. 






BuT, if you have a mischie- 





vous flour in your shop that 





needs “bucking up, mix in 
some DOBRY’S BEST or BEST 
OF THE WEST. 

























They even make some of these 






good flours consider- 
ably better. 


“> 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 























































than ever. 
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PROGRESSIVE BAKERS are 
featuring pastries today more 


The public is keenly interested 
in tasty quality pastries, but to 
make the best you should use: 


HEIDE GENUINE ALMOND 
PASTE 

HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 

HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE FILLER 


Write for a copy of the Heide 
Recipe book. You may have it with 
our compliments. 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS 
Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets, New York 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 





NET WEIGHT 
is@ 


POUNDS 







DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


e 
A Quality Product 
for 
Quality Bakers 
* 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


THE McCormick company, inc. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 














BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 












ENRIGHT’S 

“ALL O’ THE WHEAT” FLOUR 
100% Whole Wheat 

Costs more per barrel—less per loaf 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 












































HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Will There Be Enough to Go Around? 


Sugar 


I Cannot Promise That Nobody Is Going 
to Be Hurt, Says Sugar Boss 





The importance of sugar in our war economy is explained in this article 
by A. E. Bowman, chief of the sugar section, War Production Board. “I cannot 
promise you that in the handling of our stocks of sugar nobody is going to be 
hurt,” Mr. Bowman declares, “but I can promise you that such burdens as 
are unavoidable are going to be borne equally, with favors to none.” The article 
is based on an address given before the canners’ meeting at the national con- 
vention of the American Wholesale Grocers Association at Chicago, Jan. 27. 


WANT to tell you about sugar. I 

want to tell you especially about how 

sugar fits into our war economy, and 
speculate a little with you as to whether 
we are going to have enough of it to 
go around. 

Everybody likes sugar. ‘The very word 
has insinuated itself into the language as 
a symbol of things prized. When a 
young woman addresses her boy friend 
as “Sugar,” there is no mistaking the 
high compliment implied. Poker players 
occasionally sweeten the pot, and I have 
heard that there are even such things as 
sugar daddies. 

Alexander the Great would have said 
that you were talking nonsense if you 
had been there to suggest that sugar had 
any bearing upon military success. In 
those days you got together a lot of 
professional soldiers and marched them 
into a field some place where they fought 
hand-to-hand with another army of pro- 
fessional soldiers. War might be some- 
thing of a nuisance to the peasant when 
it swept over his fields, but for the most 
part the civilian population was little 
engaged and life behind the lines went 
on about as usual. 

Today we have total wars. And to- 
tality means that life behind the lines 
does not go on as usual, and cannot go 
on as usual. Who today is the non- 
combatant? I have yet to meet him. This 
war is being fought everywhere in the 
world the contending forces can get at 
each other—from the ice floes of the 
Arctic to the hot sands of the desert. 
Such inoffensive implements as skiis are 
important instruments of war in Russia, 
and in Burma the Siamese and the Japs 
are using elephants. It is being fought 
in American factories. It is being won 
or lost in American homes. 

The fact that everybody likes and 
wants sugar complicates our problem. 
Sugar is one of the most important of 
the energy-building foods. It has a 
variety of industrial uses, including the 
production of alcohol which is essential 
in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
and many other war materials. The in- 
dustrial demand for sugar is going to in- 
crease, and so the problem is to see that 
130,000,000 Americans get some for their 
coffee and to sprinkle on their oatmeal. 

What are the prospects of meeting the 
total enormous demand? Well, first of 
all, let me remind you that supplies from 
the Philippines have been cut off. Bar- 
ring a drastic reversal of the trends in 
the Pacific, which it would not be prudent 
to count upon in 1942, that source of sup- 


ply is gone—temporarily. Naturally, the 
outlook will change throughout the course 
of the year. For example, by late spring 
we should have a fairly definite idea of 
how much sugar will be available from 
Cuba and Porto Rico and other produc- 
ing areas in the West Indies. We will 
have a better idea of what can be ex- 
pected as Hawaii’s contribution, and we 
may find that sugar can be moved out 
of Java this year. But when we talk 
about bringing sugar from remote places, 
we have to remember that it is a com- 
modity characterized by bulk, and the 
availability of cargo space is a limiting 
factor there. Even if there were larger 
stocks available for import it would 
still be necessary to economize to pre- 
vent the diversion of shipping from more 
essential war purposes. 

Add or subtract and you must come to 
the same conclusion your government has 
reached; namely, that the most realistic 
supply estimate for this year is just 
about 5,500,000 short tons. ‘That  in- 
cludes the carry-over, and it also in- 
cludes 265,000 tons of hoarded stocks 
which are expected to be recovered. 
That’s the supply, calculated pruden- 
tially. What of the demand? This year 
consumption normally would be expected 
to run around 7,500,000 short tons. That 
represents a 500,000-ton reduction from 
1941 consumption as a consequence of 
order M-55 as amended limiting industrial 
users, jobbers and wholesalers to a per- 
centage of their 1941 supplies. 

Of that total supply of 5,500,000 tons, 
industry will absorb approximately 35% 
and family consumption, plus hotels and 
restaurants, will account for about 65%. 
It is hoped that this 65% can be sub- 
stantially maintained by shifting part of 
the demand for sugar for industrial «!co- 
hol from other industrial uses rather than 
from food stocks. 

For home use some alternatives sugyest 
themselves, such as greater use of maple 
sugar and maple syrup and sorghum, and 
greater consumption of sugar-bearing 
fruits. Incidentally, a lump of maple 
sugar in your coffee isn’t at all bad. 
I’ve tried it. 

Now, we have to remember that the 
need for sugar is quite as great in our 
allied United Nations, in proportion to 
population, as it is with us. We will 
have to continue to make a contribution 
to the best of our ability, notably to 
Great Britain and perhaps to Russia. 
For it is no exaggeration to say that the 
availability of sugar in the factory towns 
of north England may have as much to 
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do with licking Jappo-Hitlerism, as the 
availability of sugar in Chicago or Omaha. 

Nevertheless, even discounting the 
amount which we received from the 
Philippines, and allowing for below-nor- 
mal quantities from Hawaii, and alloca- 
tions from this hemisphere to our allies, 
there will be enough sugar to afford at 
least a per capita consumption which 
need not be below that provided in most 
of the major countries of the world. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
United Kingdom has rationed sugar. The 
present allotments are about 70 to 75% 
of normal peacetime consumption. Prior 
to Dec. 7—that black day of infamy, as 
the President aptly called it—most of 
the world outside the United States was 
limiting the use of sugar. We were, and 
are, more fortunate than other nations in 
having a fairly sizable continental pro- 
duction and, in addition, substantial avail- 
able supplies in such near-by off-shore 
places as Cuba and Porto Rico, and, to 
a Jesser degree, in the other islands of 
the Caribbean. Our domestic sugar pro- 
duction is capable of some expansion, and 
probably larger production can be ex- 
pected from the West Indies also, but not 
before 1943. 

The possibility of a critical sugar situ- 
ation developing did not dawn upon your 
government all of a sudden with the 
falling of bombs on Pearl Harbor. Cer- 
tain measures had been taken 
in an effort to stabilize 


already 
the situation 
without resorting to allocation or ration- 
ing of supplies. Between September, 
1939, and the summer of 1941 sugar im- 
port and mainland production quotas, 
as provided for in the Sugar Act of 1937, 
were at various times increased or even 
suspended in order to provide sufficient 
supplies to meet an expanding demand 
and to keep prices at reasonable levels. 
By August, 1941, a raw sugar price 
ceiling had become necessary and was 
established. These steps proved suffi- 
ciently effective at the time and no fur- 
ther action was taken until the outlook 
was radically changed by the events of 
Dec. 7. 

Within a week the Office of Production 
Management issued General Preference 
Order M-55. And a week after that the 
Office of Price Administration issued 
Schedule No. 60, setting maximum pri- 
mary and wholesale prices for all direct 
consumption sugars. On Dec. 30 the 
Defense Supplies Corp. initiated negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the entire 1942 
Cuban sugar crop. 

A realistic view ahead as of this date 
shows that these measures, helpful as 
they were, have not completely met the 
hew and greater emergency. There are 
at least two further alternatives that 
can be resorted to: Price increases or 
supply rationing. Of course, if price in- 
creases of sufficient magnitude were to be 
permitted, the effect indirectly would be 
to ration the supply so that the more 
essential demands would be satisfied. 
But it would be an extremely rough sort 
of rationing by which those who have 
Would get, and those without would have 
to do without. Hoarding on the part 
of the well-to-do would be greatly stimu- 
lated, and the effect upon the health of 
the lower income groups—to say nothing 
of the consequences to the morale of 
Workers—would be, to say the least, de- 
Cidedly detrimental. 

Therefore, supply rationing remains 
4$ the one practicable alternative which 
will allow the necessary readjustments to 






be made, and which, at the same time, 
will assure that no disproportionate sac- 
rifice will be demanded of any income 
group. And it also will constitute the 
soundest basis for fair and effective price 
control. 

In the new order we are going to apply 
a “use” basis for manufacturers of food 
products using sugar, and a resale basis 
for others. Amendments no doubt will be 
suggested by experience and they will be 
issued whenever it appears they are in 
the public interest. 

I have had a very heartening experi- 
ence in the last six weeks. I have been 
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around the country and I have talked 
with all sorts of people who are interest- 
ed in this sugar situation. And I have 
found everywhere a fine co-operative 
spirit. 

Down in Washington we aren’t oper- 
ating in a vacuum. We are sensitive to 
everything that is involved in this situa- 
ation. We have been entrusted with this 
job of supplying such controls as may 
be necessary to see that sugar makes its 
maximum contribution to the victory ef- 
fort, and we know very well that if we 
don’t do it under Donald Nelson we are 
going to be unceremoniously tossed out 
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and the job will be given to somebody 
who will do it. We have sworn to do 
it and we mean to do it. 

We value your comments and sugges- 
tions. If you can tell us how better we 
can do the job, walk right in; don’t 
bother to knock. We want and appre- 
ciate your help. I cannot promise you 
that in the handling of our stocks of 
sugar nobody is going to be hurt, but I 
can promise you that such burdens as 
are unavoidable are going to be borne 
equally, with favors to none. We are 
all in this thing together; together we 
will see it through. 
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Put the Welcome mat out for Low Stale. 
stay. And he WILL stay if your bread and rolls have 
honest-to-goodness Table-Freshness. For Table-Fresh- 
ness—the kind that causes People to reach for another 
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ENTRANCE 








Invite him to 


slice—it’s necessary to have Extra Moisture-Retention, 


which comes from thorough mellowing and thorough 


hydration of the gluten. . 


No better stand-by than Paniplus for—Extra Moisture- 


Retention—Table-Freshness—Low Stale. 


Order 30 days’ supply for a convincing test. 


order NOW at our expense of course. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 


Warehouse Stocks 





Atlanta 
Boston 
* Chicago 


Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 


Wire your 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Los Angeles 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oregon * 
Shreveport 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 


1,500 Bbls. Daily 





















ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















344 DELAWARE AVENUE 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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THERE IS A FUTURE FOR THE 
SMALL TOWN BAKER 


By Cuas. N. Tunnex 


HERE may be a terrible reces- 

I sion or even a depression after 
the war. More and more big bak- 

ers may come into the small town markets, 
and chain stores may become more com- 
But you 
could never convince the Osburns, of 
Cisco, Texas, that there isn’t a future, 
and a good one, for the small town 
baker who makes a quality line of prod- 
ucts and who tries to be a good neigh- 


petitive with bakery goods. 


bor and a good merchant. 

The Osburns have gone through just 
about everything and no alarmist crying 
They 
have proved that the baker who analyzes 


“wolf” is going to excite them. 


his problems and goes about solving them 
in a practical way will win out in the 
long run. 

The Osburn Bakery 
Cisco during the lowest period of the de- 
Mr. Osburn 
had been driving a bakery truck, Mrs. 


was opened in 
pression years of the ’30s. 


Osburn was employed in a dry goods 
store. Both received drastic salary cuts, 
so much so that living was meager. This 
couple borrowed $200 and went into the 
bakery business by paying $100 down 
on an oven and other equipment located 
in Fort Worth. 


getting the oven moved; and when they 


They spent another $50 


were ready to open, there was exactly 
$7.50 in capital left. At that time flour 
was sold by a local jobber for $3.50 a 
barrel, so Mr. Osburn bought two bar- 
rels. Then he borrowed $1 from a 
friend to use for making change during 
the first day. 

Mr. Osburn wasn’t the best baker in 
But he did 
know how to make bread. He made 
bread and, for the first week, he made 
raisin cookies, for that was the only 
formula he had. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Osburn experimented with home recipes 


the world by any means. 


and they built them into bakery propor- 
tions, and they called on some of the 
allied representatives to help them with 
sweet goods formulas. 

It is all a bit humorous now to the 
Osburns, for they keep a good variety 
of bread and sweet goods in their small 
town bakery. They get a good share of 
the wholesale business in Cisco even 
though there is local competition and 


the big bakers from neighboring cities 
operate in this market. But special 
effort is placed behind the retail siles, 
for here direct contact is kept with the 
consumer and a good opportunity is had 
to sell more than a single item to the 
shopper. 

“We don’t have a big special order 
business,” admits this small town baker, 
“but we do get many special orders 
during the year and they are profitable. 
We remind local business men that they 
should have anniversary cakes. An we 
remind the mothers and other relatives 
that children will enjoy birthday cakes, 
or that cakes for any other special occa- 
sion are always appropriate.” 

The Oshurns have prospered. ‘I heir 
annual volume is not large as bakery 
sales go, but they have been good inan- 
agers. They have built friends in their 
town and community; they have improved 
their plant with new equipment. The 
Osburns now own their own home. ‘Three 
years ago they bought a brick building 
on the main street in their town and 
moved their shop into their own building. 
All of their property is paid for from 
earnings taken from the business. 

As to the future of their busines, or 
the future of any other small town baker, 


this shop owner reasons, “There is prob- 


ably a better opportunity today for the 
average small baker than ever before. 
Small town people like to buy home town 
products provided 
equal to those that are brought into the 
market. People like to patronize neigh- 
bors; but the baker has to remember 
that to be a good neighbor, he has to 


these products are 


keep an attractive place and give his 
friends a line of merchandise that they 
are proud to serve.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HILLMAN FOOD STORE OPENS 





Cuicaco, I1n1.—New Hillman Food 
Store at Devon and Artesian avenues 
here opened recently. The beautiful gro- 
cery store, said to be the most artistic 
in Chicago, drew such unprecedented 
crowds during its first week of operation 
that on one or two occasions its coors 
had to be closed. 








Mr. and Mrs. Osburn see a bright future for the small town bakery operators 
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| DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality co Highest Quality 
Har Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











When Vitamins Were 


Vitamines 


As indicating the youth of the vitamin 
age, the following editorial is reproduced 
from THe Norruwestern Mitier of Jan. 
10, 1917: 

“It will be remembered that last April 
the United States Public Health Service 
issued as a bulletin an article entitled 
‘Bread as Food; Changes in Its Vitamine 
Content and Nutritive Value with Refer- 
ence to the Occurrence of Pellagra,’ 
written by Carl Voegtlin, Professor of 
Pharmacology, and C. N. Myers, Tech- 
nical Assistant. 

“As originally published, this article 
constituted a vicious and wholly unjusti- 
fied attack upon modern white flour. 
The millers protested against it, obtained 
a hearing in Washington, and, having 
vindicated their product, received, in a 
subsequent bulletin, an explanation or 
correction of the inference drawn from 
the original, which was satisfactory. 

“It was charged by Professor Voegt- 
lin that modern white flour was ‘deficient 
in vitamines. There was some discus- 
sion as to the meaning of the word and 
just what it implied. It now appears 
that ‘vitamins’ are a patent product, 
prepared for the cure of certain diseases. 

“On Dec. 7, 1915, about four months 
previous to the publication of Professor 
Voegtlin’s article, two separate patents 
were issued to ‘Casimir Funk, citizen of 
Russia, residing at New York, who 
claimed to have first ‘discovered’ and ap- 
plied the term ‘Vitamin.’ 

“The patents attempt to define vita- 
mins and to control their manufacture 
for medicinal purposes. They state that 
‘exact chemical identification is impos- 
sible, hence vitamins must be classed 
as unknown substances. Both these pat- 
ents have been assigned by Casimir Funk 
to C. F. Bohringer and Sohne, of Mann- 
heim-Waldhof, Germany. 

“All this is interesting as showing that 
white flour was really denounced by 
Professor Voegtlin because it did not 
contain a thing whose ‘exact chemical 
identification is impossible, an unknown 
substance, in fact, but one the manufac- 
ture of which is controlled under letters 
patent by a concern in Germany. 

“The writer of the article, it so hap- 
pens, is a Swiss-German. There may 
be no connection between the exploitation 
of vitamins through the bulletin of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the possibility of future royalties accru- 
ing to the firm in Mannheim-Waldhof 
which owns the patents, but the coinci- 
dence is odd. 

“Possibly the author of ‘Bread as 
Food,’ etc., after consulting a clairvoy- 
ant concerning persistent dreams of 
great riches, received the interpretation 
that vitamins, whose ‘exact chemical 
identification is impossible, afforded a 
sure road to future wealth. If so, he 
doubtless felt justified in following the 
mystic tip, and the bulletin gave him his 
opportunity. It is” an interesting sub- 
ject for truly scientific research, and it 
might be to the advantage of the Public 
Health Service to investigate the ‘Vita- 
mine Content,’ not only of white flour, 
but of those who attacked it for its defi- 
ciency of the unknown substance.” 
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DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 


Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 


which is used. Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us—We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
ss 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butfato, N. y. 











Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 











Every baker 

who bakes it 

will tell you 

what a fine baking 
job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* os 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . . KANSAS (NstituTE 








Delivery Equipment 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 








Jonres-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
600 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crrty, Missouri 














(Continued from page 32.) 
we are going to recap where at all 
practical and recap a tire more than 
once if at alk possible. Formerly, we 
only recapped a tire once. 

We keep an individual record of every 
tire, and our tire dealer keeps a similar 
or duplicate record. When we put a 
tire into service, the dealer fills in an 
individual card for the tire, and we do 
the same. We use an electric branding 
iron to brand the casing; and the brand 
number, make of tire, ply, serial num- 
ber, size, etc., are all recorded on the 
tire card. We then list its position on 
the truck, truck number, mileage when 
in service, when off for repair, and cost, 
when recapped, cost of retreading, and 
final mileage and disposition of the tire. 

This tire record card was first estab- 
lished to obtain a complete picture of our 
tire mileage cost. And when we found 
any tire not giving proper service, we 
could quickly determine the reason, and 
if the tire was faulty, we could get an 
immediate adjustment, as the dealer had 
a similar record of the tire. But now, 
with rubber rationing, the tire record 
card is even more important and it sim- 
plifies getting a replacement. 

The biggest factor we have found in 
extending the life and service of tires 
is that of cutting down speed; and we 
have done this very thing. We have 
been using governors for several years; 
but we have reset all governors and in- 
spect them to see that they have not beer 
tampered with. All city routes are 
set at 30 miles and all country routes 
are set at 40 miles an hour. Our men 
know that they can’t waste time some- 
where and then drive fast to get into 
the plant on schedule. We not only save 
on tires, gasoline and oil, but we have 
reduced our percentage of accidents, 
and we find our men are doing a better 
job. 

Better mileage from gasoline has been 
brought about by setting the governors 
for slower speed. We are getting an 
average of three miles more per gallon 
than formerly. And another simple gas 
saving idea has been the installation of 
springs on all chokes. Frequently a 
driver will pull up the choke and leave 
it half out for an hour, wasting gaso- 
line. But the spring snaps the choke 
back as soon as it is released. We 
carefully check all gasoline and oil—if a 
truck uses extra gasoline, we check the 
mileage and the route to see what caused 
the extra consumption. If the gasoline 
and oil sheet shows a truck using more 
than the ordinary amount of oil, we im- 
mediately check this truck to see if it 
is pumping oil or what the trouble may 


Proper motor temperature is another 
important factor for best gasoline effi- 
ciency. More trucks run too cold than 
too hot. Trucks that operate in the city 
with a lot of stop -and start operations 
have little chance to heat up, and for 
proper crankcase disposal, the motor 
should be 170 to 180° F., never below 
160 or over 190°. To control this tem- 
perature, we check all thermostats and 
in a few trucks we have installed an 
auxiliary thermostat, using two, one in 
the goose neck and one in the hose con- 
nection. 

A daily truck report has been re- 
quired from all route salesmen for the 
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¢ hick IN AT A DeWITT 
OPERATED HOTEL 


Iu Cleveland 
THE HOLLENDEN 
Iu Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
Ju Akron 
THE MAYFLOWER 
Iu Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
Iu Coming, N. Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 


THEO. DeWITT . PRESIDENT 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


—— 
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past several years; however, unless 
something was fairly obvious, such as 
the lights burned out, brakes loose, etc., 
the salesmen seem to have assumed a 
careless habit of marking the reports 
“okey” and letting them go at that. 
Since truck and tire rationing, we have 
impressed our route salesmen with the 
seriousness of the situation and that 
their very jobs depend upon our ability 
to make deliveries and we are getting 
whole-hearted co-operation. 

Our route salesmen check these daily 
report forms carefully, for each slip lists 
the various things about a truck that 
may require attention. Now a salesman 
reports any body rattle, clutch grab- 
bing or loose, bad steering, brake trouble 
or other trouble, even though it may 
be minor at the time. If there is noth- 
ing to report, the salesman still has to 
write an “okey” across the ticket and 
sign it as he checks in his truck at the 
end of the day. 

Our night mechanic checks over these 
daily reports and any minor adjustment 
or repair is made immediately before the 
truck goes on its next run. If the 
trouble is something that requires major 
overhauling or repair, then an auxiliary 
truck is put into service, or probably a 
new part or assembly can be installed 
and the original truck ready by loading 
time. 

Although we make any minor repairs 
immediately, we are also checking closely 
to avoid them. We are rotating our 
trucks through to be greased weekly, two 
boys washing and greasing every night. 
But we also have one night man who 
inspects and checks every truck that is 
washed and greased that night. He 
keeps a complete record on every inspec- 
tion. And at the end of each 5,000-mile 
period or the nearest to this mileage, 
this mechanic gives a thorough check-up, 
tuning up the motor, cleaning and ad- 
justing plugs, repacking the wheel bear- 
ings, inspecting the wires and ignition, 
testing the battery cables for loose con- 
nections, and doing everything that will 
tend to prevent a major breakdown or 
loss of operating efficiency. 

It is much cheaper to prevent than to 
repair. We are doing everything we 
can to keep our fleet rolling and to keep 
it operating at low cost and without any 
unnecessary wear or depreciation. We 
don’t know just what is ahead, but we 
are operating on a program of assuming 
that we must get along with what we 
have for several years to come, and we 
are finding this a pretty economical and 
common sense system to use any time— 
in a war emergency or in normal times. 













Britain's Bread 











(Continued from page 7.) 
gram of the vitamin per ounce of flour) 
is made into a batter and spray dried 
to give a final concentrate with a water 
content of about 10%. There is no loss 
of the vitamin during the drying, be- 
Cause of the acidity and relative low 
temperature, and the powder is lively 
and easy to feed. One ounce of the 
concentrate is added to each sack of 
280 lbs. Assays of the resulting flour 


have shown the vitamin to be uniformly 
mixed and perfectly stable in the flour 
even after several months’ storage. The 
normal flour improvers in the amounts 
‘ommonly used have no action on the 
vitamin. 


The Ministry of Food has set up an 
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organization whereby samples of the for- 
tified flour from each mill will be sub- 
mitted, under code, at definite intervals, 
to certain for B, assay. 
Moreover, a check will be kept of the 
weight of concentrate supplied and of 
the output of flour from each mill. 


laboratories 


SCIENTIFICALLY CONTROLLED 


The preparation of the concentrate 
is being carried out under careful scien- 
tific control in one central factory so 
that each mill is supplied with a stand- 
ard product. Advice also is freely and 
readily given to millers as to the feed- 


ing and use of the concentrate by the 
manufacturers of the feeder and also by 
the staff of the Research Association 
of the British Flour Millers. Every pre- 
caution has been taken to insure that 
the operation of the scheme shall be 
thorough and exact. 

It was the original intention of the 
Ministry of Food to add a certain 
amount of calcium salt to white flour 
as part of the fortification scheme, but 
the difficulties in this, connection already 
have been mentioned. It is admitted by 
all that an adequate or increased sup- 
ply of milk would render unnecessary 
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the addition of calcium in the form of 


an inorganic salt. It is emphasized that 
the diet of the people of this country 
was markedly deficient in calcium be- 
fore the war, and many eminent au- 
thorities have declared that lack of cal- 
cium was the most serious nutritional 
deficiency. 


IRON SALT ADVOCATED 


There is also a growing tendency to 
consider the addition of a small quantity 
of an iron salt to white flour. Anemia, 
particularly among working class moth- 
ers, is widespread, and having accepted 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 











flour is doing for them: 





In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 











NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
Returns are much less. 


keeping qualities. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


uniformity. FLOSS is the best producer. 
When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 
SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 
For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
. partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, 


tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily 


capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR BuyinGc “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


es 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 





















































The Choice of the Fina Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 

















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















EVANS MILLING CO. “Ware Core PRopvcrs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















in principle the addition of B, and cal- 
cium, the addition of iron would follow 
logically. In its first report, the Medi- 
cal Research Council suggested such an 
addition, but later decided that further 
experimental work was required to be 
certain that the iron would not destroy 
any of the vitamins present. 

It cannot be said that there is uni- 
versal enthusiasm for fortified white 
flour. Its introduction is taken very 
much as a matter of course both by the 
millers and the public. On the other 
hand, there is no serious criticism against 
it and there is every evidence that great 
care is being taken over the policy of 
fortification. The opinion generally pre- 
vails that to some extent the future of 
fortified flour is in the hands of the 
chemical manufacturers because, ulti- 
mately, it must be viewed from the eco- 
nomic angle. However, the ability to 
produce synthetic vitamins on a commer- 
cial scale at economic prices has been 
proved by the achievements in producing 
thiamin so far, and the only other likely 
additions will be calcium and iron. The 
view is held that the production of a 
satisfactory flour with these three factors 
would withstand a good deal of criti- 
cism. Enriched white flour, therefore, 
is given more than an even chance to win 
in the fight against national wheatmeal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


*% Anniversary Party * 
Peter M. Kunst, past president of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, celebrated _ his 
fifth anniversary in business in the 
Brookline section of Pittsburgh with a 
special observance in his plant. In the 
evening he was host to a group of fellow 
bakery owners and allied tradesmen and 
their wives at a dinner at his home. 
Louis J. Dudt, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association, was a guest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Standard Brands Issues 
Nutrition Publication 

New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., is issuing a new bulletin called 
“Progress in Nutrition” which will re- 
port on recent development in this field. 
The first edition gives facts about en- 
riched bread, the public’s reactions to 
white versus whole wheat bread, and the 
importance of vitamin B, in the diet. 
The publication is designed to keep doc- 
tors informed on the latest developments 
in the field of nutrition as it relates to 
yeast. It is available to the baker from 
his local Fleischmann man. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CRUSTY PIE CO. INCREASES STOCK 
Ricumonp, Va.—The Crusty Pie Co., 

Inc., a Delaware corporation authorized 





to do business in Virginia, has increased 
its maximum authorized capital stock 
from $2,000 to $100,000, according to an 
amendment to its certificate of authority 
filed with the Virginia corporation com- 
mission by the company, 4703 Fourth 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. S. WILDERS DEAD 

Hubert Stuart Wilders, 37, of 1306 
Arbutus Street, manager of the National 
Biscuit Co., Vancouver, B. C., died sud- 
denly recently, just a week after receiv- 








ing his appointment as manager of his 
firm. Born and schooled in Victoria, Mr. 
Wilders had been with the National Bis- 
cuit Co. since he was 16, and had worked 
his way up to the position of sales man- 
ager before becoming manager. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 





T 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
a district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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QUICK ACTION QUESTIONS 





Question—We are having some trou- 
ble with our graham bread being crum- 
bly. How can we prevent this?—C. L., 
lowa. 

Answer.—We have found that adding 
about 3 to 4% dark rye flour in the dough 
relieved this condition to some extent. 
It is our understanding that the use of 
8 to 4% potato flour will also help. 
After you give these suggestions a trial 
and your trouble persists, please send 
us your formula and procedure and we 
will gladly check them for you. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.— What type of steam is most 
suitable for baking, low pressure or su- 
per heated?—D. G., Washington. 

Answer.—Low pressure steam should 
be used for baking purposes. Steam is 
used in the oven for its moisture con- 
tent. It prevents the crust from setting 
too rapidly, thereby producing maximum 
expansion of the loaf in the oven. 

¥ ¥ 
* Question.—In comparing a round top 
loaf of bread with a twist loaf, which 
one should be baked the longest?—S. P., 
Arkansas. 

Answer—The twist loaf should be 
baked for a longer period of time. It 
has been found that a twist loaf that is 
baked too fast is inclined to be tough 
and have a tough crust. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Is there any advantage in 
using potato flour in making pie crust? 
—L. S., Minnesota. 

Answer.—Bakers using potato flour in 
their pie doughs feel that the color is 
somewhat improved, more water may be 
used in the formula and a characteristic 
flavor is obtained. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making bread using dis- 
tilled water against bread made with a 
slight degree of hardness, which loaf 
would have the greatest volume?—W. 
G., Kentucky. 

Answer.—The loaf made with water 
having a slight degree of hardness would 
have the greatest volume, as a slight 
degree of hardness has a tendency to 
strengthen or toughen the gluten in the 
dough. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—Is proofing white bread 
over 96° F. harmful to its quality?— 
A. D., Illinois. 

Answer—As a rule, a temperature 
over 96° F. is not recommended. How- 
ever, at the present time we know of a 
large bakery that is proofing their bread 
at a temperature of 102-103° with excel- 
lent results. 





¥ ¥ 
Question.—Why is it a good idea to al- 
low puff paste products to stand in the 
shop for about one half an hour before 
Placing them in the oven?—E. F., Ohio. 


Answer.—By allowing the products to: 


rest, it has been found that shrinkage 
will be decreased. 
¥ ¥ 
Question—Our baker when making 
Meringue for his lemon and cream pies 
adds a little marshmallow to -it- before 
Placing the meringue on top of the pies. 
What is the advantage of doing this, if 
any?—M. C., Indiana. 
Answer.—A little marshmallow added 
to the meringue will give it a firmer 


body. It will not break down as readily 
will stand greater The 
marshmallow must be short and tender, 
otherwise the meringue may become too 


and abuse. 


tough and rubbery and tear when the 
pies are cut. 
¥ ¥ 


Question—As we do not have a re- 
frigerator, we store our yeast in the 
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basement. Is there any objection to 
doing this?p—L. V., South Dakota. 

Answer.—The ideal temperature for 
storing yeast is from 40 to 45° F. At 
55° F. or over the yeast will start to 
weaken or deteriorate. Undoubtedly 
your basement is too warm for storing 
yeast. ’ 

v ¥ 

Question. 

a lower temperature for baking large 


Why is it necessary to use 


loaves of bread than it is for the smaller 
P. M., Mich. 
Answer.—If both loaves were baked at 


sizes ? 


the same temperature, the larger loaves 
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will have soft or doughy centers even 
though the outside appears to be baked. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—Can you tell me the differ- 


ence between extracted and _ strained 
honey?—P. W., Nebraska. 
Answer.—Extracted honey is honey 


that has been separated from the un- 
crushed comb by gravity or centrifugal 
force. Strained honey is honey which has 
been removed from the crushed comb 
by straining. 

The term “strained” is obsolete since 
this method has been replaced entirely 
by the extracting process in which the 








‘Back of 





Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill to which has now been added 
10,000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 











Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 


properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 


flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 


which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 


your flour. 


All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


in the industry. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 














INCORPORATED 
SVC EP OCR, -& -F%. 
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“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855, 


by 


o- 


kinds and 


0". granulations of 2 


WHOLE WHEAT 


FLOURS 


are made by 





There’s one for Your Particular Need... 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 






























(oaNnNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. 
please the most exacting. 


peed 


We can 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading “Rrents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Ba Controlled 





combs are uncapped with a heated knife, 
then placed in an extractor and by cen- 
trifugal force the honey is thrown out of 
the cells. By this method the combs are 
not injured and may be re-used—Defini- 
tion of Honey (Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Dept. of Agri.) 
v ¥ 

Question.—What are the main differ- 
ences between American Rye and Rus- 
sian Rye breads?—T. S., Ohio. 

Answer.—In American Rye _ bread 
about 15 to 20% rye flour is used, while 
in the Russian Rye this will range from 
40 to 50%. 
with a preparatory sour, giving it a tangy 
taste. Russian rye is made up into either 
round or long loaves, while American rye 


Russian rye usually is made 


as a rule is made into long loaves. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is meant by the term 
“royal” icing?—J. T., Colorado. 

Answer.—“Royal” icing is a type of 
icing that is usually used for decorating 
purposes. It becomes real hard and brit- 
tle. It is not satisfactory for eating pur- 
poses. It is made by using either egg 
whites or meringue powder, water, pow- 
dered sugar and an edible acid and some- 
times flavor. 

v ¥ 

What is the difference be- 
tween a straight sponge and a short 
sponge cake?—A. L., Ohio. 

Answer.—The main difference is that 
the short sponge contains either shorten- 
ing or butter. The texture is silkier and 
the cakes will have better eating and 
keeping quality. 


Question. 


: ¥ ¥ 

Question.—What other acid can be 
used in making angel food instead of 
cream of tartar?—R. N., Wisc. 

Answer—When making angel food, 
about 1/5 oz. tartaric acid may be used 
instead of 1% oz. of cream of tartar per 
quart of whites. Vinegar may also be 
used; about 1% oz. 45 grain vinegar re- 
placing 2 oz. cream of tartar. 

¥v ¥ 

Question.—Is the use of a very strong 
bread flour objectionable, when making 
cream puffs?—A. P., Neb. 

Answer.—If the flour is very strong, 
the volume of the cream puffs may be 
reduced. It would be best to replace 
part of the bread flour with some soft 
wheat flour. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Is it possible to use baking 
powder instead of ammonia when mak- 
ing French doughnuts?—H. M., Mass. 

Answer.— The use of ammonia in 
French doughnuts is objectionable, as the 
ammonia causes the frying fat to turn 
dark. Use about 2% times more baking 
powder than ammonia. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is the difference be- 
tween “grainy” and “smooth” lard?— 
J. I, Nebraska. 

Answer.—Smooth lard which is of fine 
texture is chilled rapidly by collecting 
melted fats on a refrigerated drum ro- 
tating against an open side trough con- 
taining the hot lard. Grainy lard is cooled 
slowly and allowed to chill in the con- 
tainer. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Please give me the names of 
the most common molds found on bread. 
—T. F., Tennessee. 

Answer.—The following are the most 
common molds found on bread: -(1) 
Aspergillus (Brush Mold), commonly 
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Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK xi 





3 25 Beaver Street 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








“Golden Loaf” thas ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Atlanta 
St.Louis } New York 


~ Wew Orleans 


Minncapolis — 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


—— 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 








RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPO! ¥. 
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prown, green, or black mold; (2) Peni- 

dllium (Pencil Mold), usually green to 

blue in color; (3) Rhizopus (Whisker 

Mold) grayish black to black in color. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—During the summer months, 
what is the proper temperature to store 
wax paper?—O. F., Ind. 

Answer.—It is best to store it at a 
temperature somewhere between 50 and 
70° F. If it is stored below 50° F., the 
paper will sweat, causing trouble on the 
wrapping machines. 

¥ ¥ 

Question. — When making my own 
mincemeat, how much benzoate of soda 
should I use, in order to keep it from 
spoiling?—R. C., Tl. 

Answer.—It is usually recommended 
that 1/10 of 1% benzoate of soda should 
be used. 

¥ ¥ 

Question. — When making angel food 
cakes, why do some bakers use dry pans 
and others use wet pans?—R. S., Conn. 

Answer.—The use of dry pans will 
produce a richer brown crust color. This 
may be objectionable when a thin icing 
is used to cover the cakes. 

¥ ¥ 

Question. — Do pie fruits lose any 
favor when cooled in a vacuum cooler?— 
D..N., Calif. 

Answer.— While we personally have 
not conducted any test, we _ recently 
heard from a reliable source that there 
isa loss of flavor. This party stated that 
it may amount to as much as 20%. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—If a bread dough had a pH 
of 43, would it be on the young or old 
side?—E. R., California. 

Answer—A dough with a pH of 43 
would definitely be on the acid or old 
side. The normal pH of a properly fer- 
mented dough is about 5.4-5.6. 

¥ s¥ 

Question —At times we are troubled 
with our pecan pies having blisters and 
raw spots on the bottom. How can we 
clminate this condition?—-E. T., North 
Dakota. 

Answer—We would suggest that you 
use perforated pans for making these 
pies. An eight inch pan should have from 
eight to ten holes and a nine inch pan 
from twelve to eighteen holes in it. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making ginger snaps, 
why is steam used in the oven?—N. B., 
New York. 

Answer.—Steam is used in the oven to 
produce a fine crack on the tops of the 
ginger snaps. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.— What is the effect of using 
some Sugar or corn syrup in a pie dough? 
—D. H., Florida. 

Answer.—The corn sugar or corn syrup 
Causes the crust to caramelize or bake 
faster, thereby decreasing the danger of 
obtaining a white, underbaked crust. 

¥ s¥ 

Question.—In your opinion, is the use 
of @ semi-automatic sweet dough table 
Practical?—W. J., Minnesota. 

Answer.— Where production warrants 
their use, these tables have been found to 
be very satisfactory. 

¥v ¥ 

Question.—What is the protein content 
of whole eggs, egg whites and yolks?— 
“. L, Nevada. 

Answer.—The protein content of whole 


OMS Kate es 
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eggs is from 121% to 131%. Egg whites a lower temperature will have to be used. 
contain from 1014 to 12% protein and A large doughnut will also require a 
yolks from 15 to 16%. lower temperature than a small dough- 
nut in order to be thoroughly cooked. 
Usually the temperature will range from 
about 370 to 395° F. 


¥ ¥ 
Question.—What is the best frying 
temperature for cake doughnuts?—F. N., 

Ga. ¥ ¥ 
Answer.—The frying temperature is Question—Our high sugar content 
dependent upon the richness of the cakes stick to the pans a great deal, 
doughnut. A rich doughnut contains a causing a large percentage of cripples. 
high percentage of sugar, eggs and milk. How can we eliminate this?—H. G., Minn. 
The richer the formula the faster the Answer.—Try greasing your pans with 
doughnut will color up, due to the rapid the following mixture: 2% lbs shorten- 
caramelization of the sugars. Therefore, ing, % lb vegetable oil, and 1% Ibs 
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flour. Using paper liners for the bot- 
tom of the cakes will also help decrease 
the breakage. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—When a sponge cake form- 
ula tells to heat the eggs and sugar be- 
fore beating, to what temperature should 
they be heated?—P. F., Pa. 

Answer.—The eggs and sugar for 
sponge cakes are generally heated to 
about 110-115° F. The eggs will beat up 
faster and the volume of the cakes will 
be slightly greater than when the eggs 
are not heated. 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 





this finer wheat. 


flavor of the wheat berry. 


wheaty flavor. 


HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a leaf with Mother 
Hubbard Flour. Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
spring-wheat loaf. Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 
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EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MIRA. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE: 
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SAVORING OF THE SEASON 


BY PAUL O. HUNTINGTON 


OR the last 6,000 years new devel- civilization. Then, in a short chapter of culture. And good food was impossible 

opments of an old, old story have the history of man, Rome fell, but the without—spice. 

been making the rounds. The story story lived. Arabs spread it through the Now spice is in the news again. This 
started in China, 4,000 years before Christ. capitals of western Europe and the story time it is not the ancient story of voyage 
It spread to Greece in 1,000 B. C. As unfolded in Italy, France, Holland and and exploration and bloody conquest, 
in China, 4,000 years before Christ. It England. The story parallels the tale of but a new story of the typical American 
spread to Greece in 1,000 B. C. As mankind— where people grew strong attitude of “if we can’t get it from out- 
Greece’s light dimmed and _ Rome's and made rich countries and built great side our country, we’ll make it or grow 
brightened, the story followed the new cities, good food became the mark of it ourselves.” The war has seriously 















































Winninc Tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. ; 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 








U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by=The Northwestern Miller. ero 1625043-1 «Form No. DSS-BP-2 





A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


consideration. You will receive—-1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
dead fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
| oA qqoeuinnt while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


It reduces the of Defense financing that must 
be placed with ~~ a putting our emergency financ- 
on a sounder basis 


It baltic reserve buyin: wer for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to Reon = factories Canales & after the 
war 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 
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crippled the world spice trade, and no 
longer can all the exotic herbs and spices 
from the Orient, from the Mediterranean, 
and from Europe be imported. Marco 
Polo wrote the first great spice story, 
Columbus and the men who followed 
him to America wrote the second, It 
may be that the farmers in our Pacific 
northwest, and. agricultural experts in 
the southwest will be the authors of the 
third. 

The spice shortage is acute, and will 
become more so as the war goes on, 
Spices which can still be imported are 
bought for steep prices, although some 
spices, such as pepper, are stored in 
quantities sufficient for our needs for the 
next two or three years. Others will 
either be available only at prohibitive 
prices, or be absolutely unobtainable. 

But this doesn’t mean that the house- 
wife should rush out and stock up on 
spices. She will be hurt least of all, but 
the meat packers and the canners of 
pickles and relishes are already feeling 
the pinch. More spices are used each 
year by commercial packers and canners 
than by all the millions of housewives 
in the country. Sausage and preserved- 
meat plants, particularly, use «almost 
every spice imaginable, including white 
pepper, black pepper, cloves, bay leaves, 
red peppers, marjoram, cardamom, mus- 
tard, saffron, sage, allspice and cumin. 
The most painful shortage, as far as the 
packers are concerned, is sage, which 
comes from Dalmatia and is now com- 
pletely shut off by the war. No sage is 
coming in, but some is being grown 
domestically and some was in storage. 
The price has already climbed from $1 
to $1.50 a pound, and packers are cor- 
nered because the army, now a big cus- 
tomer, specifies that only “pure, natural 
sage” be used in filling army contracts. 

Here, briefly, is the situation in spice 
supplies: 

California grows wild sage; it is not 
usable in commerce because of its high 
turpentine flavor. Attempts to grow 
American sage will probably be discon- 
tinued at the cessation of the war be- 
cause the flavor cannot be compared 
with that of Dalmatian sage and it costs 
us 40c to 50c an hour for labor whereas 
in Dalmatia the peasants pick a crop of 
wild sage for a few cents a day. 

Marjoram, another herb which is 
the short side, has ceased to come in 
from Europe, but we are getting some 
supply from Chile. Guatemala is sen¢- 
ing us bay leaves now that we no longer 
can get them from the Mediterranean 
area. 

We have always grown mustard in 
America but in quality and _ flavor it 
compares poorly with English and 
French mustard. We are now corpletel 
dependent on our own crop which is 
being improved because of necessity. 
Mustard is coming from California. 
Montana, Washington and Idaho. 

Spain has been sending us_paprike. 
but, of course, there’s none from Hur 
gary, the best source. California suppli¢s 
it domestically somewhat. There i> a pt 
ect in Louisiana which is growing im- 
ported seeds on American soil, but it he 
not progressed sufficiently for us to make 
any promises concerning the crops: 

Prime celery seed always came fr™ 
France but we have domestic supplie 
Some comes into New York harbor from 
India by way of the Cape of Good Hopt 

The West Indies, when priorities al- 
low, continue to send us mace, nutméé 
and ginger. Cloves, cinnamon and pep? 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 














HYTRA HOUR 


_ oF DOUGH STABILITY 


a, WISDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


15 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 
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PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
_= PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 








FORT ig 
MORGAN : COLORADO 
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are still coming through the West Coast 
from the Netherlands Indies, again 
when priorities permit. 

So far as pepper is concerned, as it 
is a popular trading commodity, there 
are huge supplies on hand—probably 
enough to last three years if we pinch. 

It is easy to see that the cultivation 
of many necessary spices is being car- 
ried on in the hemisphere, some in South 
America, more in the United States. 
The American Spice Trade Association, 
which includes virtually our entire 
domestic spice industry, is actively spon- 
soring domestic spice crops. American 
farmers interested in the problem have 
been invited to submit samples of domes- 
tic spices to the association which will 
analyze them and estimate prices for the 
purchase of such crops when they are 
grown in sufficient quantities to be placed 
on the commercial market. The associa- 
tion maintains that there is no climatic 
or geographic reason why many of the 
spices and herbs cannot be grown satis- 
factorily in this country. Almost any 
climate peculiar to spice cultivation can 
be found in some section of the United 
States, but, while it may be possible to 
raise spice crops here, the big problem 
will be to produce spices at a cost com- 
parable to the cost of foreign spices 
which are harvested by native workers 
for a few cents a day. 

But spices and herbs must be avail- 
able, and business men, looking ahead 
to the time when spice imports come to 
an absolute standstill, are concentrating 
more and more on domestic crops. Oddly 
enough, this situation parallels the short- 
age of dyestuffs and intermediate chemi- 
cals during the last world war. These 
chemicals, produced mostly in Germany, 
were not to be had in this country for 
any price but at the same time were 
necessary to our clothing industry and 
vital for the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Present plans call for the experimental 
domestic crops of sage, thyme, celery 
seed, marjoram, caraway, dill, poppy 
seed, rosemary, savory and sesame. A 
large distilling company, in co-operation 
with the Farm Chemurgic council, is cul- 
tivating temperate climate spices such 
as licorice, coriander and angelica in 
Kentucky. Farmers in the northwestern 
states are planting large tracts of must- 
ard. Louisiana and California farmers 
are raising bigger crops of red peppers. 
And chemistry is doing its part in easing 
the spice shortage by producing fine va- 
nillin to replace the scarce vanilla bean 
and is prepared to produce other syn- 
thetic flavors if necessary. 

Adventurers in the early years of ex- 
ploration sailed across the great western 
seas in search of the fabulous Spice 
Islands and found America instead. Who 
knows—perhaps they weren’t so far 


wrong at that. y y 


Enrtor’s Nore: This article on the spice 
situation first appeared in the December 
issue of Monsanto Magazine. It is re- 
printed with the permission of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. B. WINFREE DIES 

Lyncusurc, Va—J. B. Winfree, 71, 
former president of the Virginia Bakers 
Association, died here Feb. 16. He was 
president of the Lynchburg Steam Bak- 
ery; first vice president of the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Lynchburg, president of the Better Prod- 
ucts Machine Co., Inc., and a director 
of the J. P. Bell Co. 











Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THaT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM Our SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F.IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Carlots or L. C. L. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


INQUIRE 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
Est. 1852 500 Bbis. Daily 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








FEEDSTUFFS *x"" 








Northwestern 
—The feedman’s weekly newspaper yi 
Staff 
$1.00 PER YEAR 
118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. ” 
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‘Its Better Hour 
~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 








Inexpensive quality insurance against 


baking mishaps. 


Strong, uniform, de- 


pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR ‘MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ee eee tes $4,904, 187 
Camiiel SeOtOk 8 U2. By ooo ss o:0:5:0.0:0.0000989005% 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders........... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


























For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


~ s+. exceptional flours 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


made only from 
selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLs, en, 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


: ST. PAUL 











What Nicotinic Acid 
Is and Is Not 


MPHATIC correction of misun- 
K derstanding of the nature of 

“nicotinic acid” in enriched bread 
and flour is contained in a_ recent 
letter addressed by Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, chairman of the National Re- 
search Council Committee on Food and 
Nutrition, to the consumer commentator 
of an Ohio radio station. 

After recommending enriched bread in 
her consumer broadcasts the commenta- 
tor had been criticized for endorsing a 
food that contained “nicotinic acid made 
from nicotine by the action of fuming 
nitric acid.” The problem is now solved, 
it is to be presumed, by official adoption 
of “niacin” to displace the objectionable 
and much misunderstood term “nicotinic 
acid,” but Dr. Wilder’s reply to the com- 
mentator’s appeal is well worth preserv- 
ing: 

“The name nicotinic acid, the pellagra 
preventing vitamin, has caused much 
The product originally was 
isolated chemically by treating nicotine 
with nitric acid and hence received this 


confusion. 


name. That was over 60 years ago. It 
remained a chemical curiosity, until four 
years ago when Elvehjem at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin showed it to be the 
long sought vitamin, lack of which caused 
known as_ black 
This dog disease is related to 


the disease of dogs 
tongue. 
human pellagra and the knowledge thus 
obtained from the dog was promptly 
applied in the treatment of pellagra. 
Patients 
who otherwise would die were restored 


The results were miraculous. 


to health with nicotinic acid. 

“Since then it has been learned that 
nicotinic acid is required by man _ to 
make one of the enzymes by which his 
tissues breathe. Without this enzyme, 
combustion suffers and the vital organs 
fail. 

“Fortunately, many foods contain nico- 
tinic acid—among these, the grains, the 
meats and certain vegetables. 

“Whole wheat contains nicotinic acid, 
but in the process of milling to make 
white flour, most of its content of this 
vitamin — approximately 85% — is lost. 
This loss, and loss of the content of 
thiamin (vitamin B,) of whole wheat, are 
the principal deficiencies in white flour. 
For this reason, and because most people 
refuse to eat whole wheat bread, the 
National Research Council’s committee 
of nutrition scientists and the govern- 
ment are encouraging putting back into 
white flour thiamin and _ nicotinic acid. 
They also put back iron. 

“Nicotinic acid is not poisonous even 
in amounts very many times those found 
in foods, including enriched bread. The 
fact that it can be made from nicotine 
‘by the action of fuming nitric acid’ 
should not be held against it. There 
are other ways to make it than from 
nicotine, and even if there weren’t, the 
human race would perish without it. 
The human race would perish, too, if it 
couldn’t get salt—ordinary table salt— 
which the chemist calls sodium chloride 
because it can be made by combining 
the deadly metal sodium with the lethal 
war gas chlorine.” 
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NEW OWNER FOR BAKERY 
Jacob Schell has purchased the bakery 
business of A. Pappas at 3240 Main 
Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Corn Buckwheat Flours 
Wheat, Rye, and wheat a 





PROMPT *» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
—_— ws 





—— 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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SUPPLY OF RUBBER TWICE 
THE NEED OF WAR ORDERS, 
TIRE OFFICIAL DECLARES 


Uncle Sam has 955,000 tons of rubber 
—most precious substance of the war 
machine—available for the giant arma- 
ment program of 1942 and 1943, William 
D. Mason, of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., told motor and equipment whole- 
salers at their convention in Chicago. 

This is more than twice the highest es- 
timates of military rubber needs—200,000 
tons a year, 400,000 tons in the two years’ 
schedules as set up today, he said. This 
leaves a conservatively estimated 550,000 


tons for essential transportation services 


outside of the military establishment. 

The speaker hastened to add that this 
supply will not allow unrestricted use of 
passenger cars and urged elimination of 
all unnecessary driving. 

This new supply estimate, based on 
a careful study by the rubber industry 
of all phases of the rubber situation, was 
backed up by Cyrus McCormick, chief 
of the automobile and truck section of 
the Office of Price Administration, who 
told the motor men that armament and 
munitions workers may be assured they 
will be supplied with ‘the necessary tires 
for wartime transportation. 
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PORK DROPPED FROM STAMP 
PLAN FOODS DURING MARCH 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Pork has been re- 
moved from the list of foods which will 
be available during March for purchase 
with blue stamps by families taking part 
in the food stamp program. Prices of 
pork during the past few weeks have ad- 
vanced sharply, the Department of Agri- 
culture said in announcing the change. 

However, stamp program participants 
will continue to have available a wide 
choice of nutritious foods, including but- 
ter and eggs. Eggs will offer a readily 
available substitute for meat during the 
time of the year when egg production is 
heavy and prices decline seasonally. 

The complete list of foods for the 
period March 1 through March 31, as 
issued by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration for all stamp program areas, 
includes: shell eggs, butter, corn meal, 
hominy (corn) grits, wheat flour, en- 
triched wheat flour, self-rising flour, en- 
tiched self-rising flour and whole wheat 
(graham) flour. 
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DR. J. W. T. DUVEL RETIRES 
AFTER 36 YEARS IN USDA 


D. C.—Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, associate chief of the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, retired Feb. 
28 after more than 36 years of service in 
the Department of Agriculture. He is 
widely known for his work in grain stand- 
ardization and federal regulation of fu- 
tures trading. 

Dr. Duvel served as a botanist and 
crop technologist from 1902 to 1918 in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Bureau of Markets, and as chief of the 
Grain Futures Administration and _ its 
Successor, the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
Ministration, from 1925 to 1940. He re- 
Signed as chief of the bureau in 1940 
and, as associate chief, devoted himself 
to special research work. Old-time asso- 
Ciates in the department joined em- 
Ployees of the C.E.A. in presenting Dr. 
Duvel with a watch and a leather-bound 





WASHINGTON, 
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testimonial in token of his long and dis- 
tinguished service in the department. 

Dr. Duvel was born near Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, in 1873, and graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1898, receiving his 
Doctor of Science degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1902. Shortly after- 
ward he went to work in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and devised and devel- 
oped an instrument for testing the mois- 
became 
standard throughout the country. From 
1908 to 1918 he guided the important 
grain standardization studies of the de- 
partment. 

In August, 1918, he joined the staff of 
the U. S. Grain Corp., agency of the 
wartime food administration. In 1920 he 
became a member of a grain firm in 
Winnipeg, Man., where he was in close 
touch with the operation of the Canadian 
grain futures market. 

In 1922, the year in which the Grain 
Futures Act was passed providing regu- 
lation of American grain markets, Dr. 
Duvel returned to the Department of Ag- 
riculture to participate in the adminis- 
tration of that act. In 1925 he became 
chief of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion. While the bureau, under the orig- 
inal act, was primarily a fact finding 
agency with limited regulatory powers, 
under Dr. Duvel’s leadership its investi- 
gations and research work laid the basis 
for the CEA amendments of 1936 which 
broadly extended federal regulation of 
futures trading and included other agri- 
cultural commodities in addition to grain. 

For a part of 1918, Dr. Duvel’s serv- 
ices were loaned to the Australian gov- 
ernment to help in developing wartime 
grain production in the semi-arid areas 
of New South Wales. He remained there 
for several months, acquiring a keen in- 
terest in the progress of Australia. In 
recognition of his work in Australian 
agriculture, in 1938 he was elected an 
honorary life member and presented with 
a gold medal by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of New South Wales, an organiza- 
tion which holds a position of leadership 
in the agriculture of that country. 

Dr. Duvel’s many publications include 
numerous bulletins dealing with grain 
standardization and futures trading. 


ture content of grain which 
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MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
PLANS GREATER CAPACITY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—John Stark, presi- 
dent of the Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
Kansas City, announced this week that a 
contract had been let by the Alton Rail- 
road to an Omaha firm for construction 
of an additional 300,000 bus storage space 
to Alton’s Mid-Continent elevator in Kan- 
sas City. This will bring its total storage 
capacity to 1,050,000 bus. 
will begin at once. 

The Mid-Continent Grain Co. is an 
active merchandiser of all types of grains, 
handling a sizable quantity of sorghums 
as well as the other coarse grains and 
milling wheat. 





Construction 
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F. H. LEBERG NAMED TO 
OFFICIAL ADVISORY POST 


Wiyyirec, Man.—F. H. Leberg, a 
member of the staff of the research lab- 
oratory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners here for the past 14 years, has 
been appointed to a post with the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board at Ot- 
tawa for the duration. He will serve in 
a technical advisory capacity. 
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Sandbag Materials Bought by Corps of Engineers 
W ould Encircle the Earth More Than Eight Times 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Sufficient burlap 
and osnaburg to go more than eight times 
around the world has been purchased by 
the Supply Division, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and will be used for making sand- 
bags, the War Department announces. 
This purchase is in addition to millions 
ot yards of the same material bought for 
camouflage purposes, and _ practically 
gives the engineers a “corner” on these 
products. 

The sandbags are being produced at 
the rate of more than a million a day 
and will be used@ by the army, navy and 
marine corps and perhaps by the Office 
of Civilian Defense. The Corps of En- 
gineers and other combat forces will use 
them for field fortifications, gun em- 
placement protecticn, barricades and 
trench fortification. In cities they are 
used to protect buildings, to construct 
air raid shelters and to form barricades 
in case of attack. 

Osnaburg, a material simalar to bur- 
lap, but made from cotton, forms a com- 
paratively small part of the purchase 
because only a few mills in the country 
are equipped to produce it. Increasing 
searcity of jute and hemp, from which 
burlap is manufactured, is expected to 
lead to the conversion of more mills for 
the manufacture ot osnaburg. 

Because these materials are subject to 
mildew and consequent rot when placed 
in contact with the ground, a portion of 


the bags will be “mildew-proofed” and 
attempts will be made to get a certain 
proportion of these treated bags into 
each consignment. Rapid production, 
however, which is taking place in all 
parts of the country, makes it impossible 
to give this trectment to all. 

The sandbag is the modification of one 
of the oldest forms of fortification known 
The first 


thickets and 


to man. fortifications were 
forests, because the first 
objective of protection in those days was 
to keep the foe from coming to close 
quarters. This was carried out after- 
wards in the building of high castles 
surrounded by a moat and approached 
over a drawbridge which could be drawn 
up to prevent entrance. 

Open war are led to the building of 
earthworks and man soon learned that, 
if the earth could be carried in baskets 
or other containers and placed in posi- 
tion, fortifications could be built much 
faster than by attempting to merely con- 
struct one mound of earth. This has 
resulted in the adoption of the sandbag, 
which has proved its value, not only in 
war, but in times of peace when great 
mounds of sandbags strengthen the levees 
of the Mississippi and other rivers .to 
prevent the flooding of near-by areas, 

Today the sandbag is so well recog- 
nized as a component part ot an army’s 
armaments that it is used by all arms 
of the service, literally by the millions. 





NEW YORK FLOUR TRADE 
HONORS OLDER MEMBERS 


New York, N. Y.—One of the most 
successful banquets in the history of the 
New York flour trade was held in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club on the 
evening of Feb. 26. It was held under 
the auspices of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors, and approximately 
170 flour men were present. 

Following a cocktail hour and dinner, 
S. R. Strisik, president of the associa- 
tion, spoke briefly of the pleasure the 
organization had in having present many 
who had attended the first annual ban- 
quet of the New York flour trade, held 
in 1910. He paid particular tribute to 
those who had so long served the indus- 
try and then introduced them as follows: 

F. O. Seaver, A. F. Janss, Edward F. 
Siney, Harrison Gladwin, John A. Sim, 
Edward G. Broenniman, George Silver, 
Samual Eckstein, Thomas R. Van Bos- 
kerck, A. Lubetkin, John F. Townley, 
Peter Edwardson and W. P. Tanner. 
Only Mr. Gladwin was not present. 

Mr. Seaver responded for this group, 
expressing appreciation to the association 
for the thoughtfulness shown in the ac- 
knowledgment and particularly to Mr. 
Strisik, whose idea it was. He also paid 
a splendid tribute to the flour men who 
have passed on. Mr. Seaver and the 
others received a standing applause at 
the end of the address. 

Next followed a splendid floor show. 
Arrangements for the banquet were in 
charge of a committee of which William 
A. Lohman, Jr., district manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was chairman. 
Mr. Lohman rightfully received a vote 
of appreciation for the success he and 
his committee had made of the affair. 


CCC RESUMES CORN SALES 
TO INDUSTRIAL PROCESSORS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Commodity Credit 
Corp. has resumed selling limited quan- 
tities of corn to industrial processors. 
For the past several weeks, government- 
‘owned corn was available only to feed- 
ers. 

It is understood that where a user 
has more than a 30-day supply on hand, 
the government owned corn is not avail- 
able. 

Since the ruling was announced on 
Feb. 23, no large. quantities have been 
sold to processors, as there has been 
plenty of free corn available. The price 
of 84c bu has been set for March for 
No. 2 yellow corn, with a premium of 
he for No. 1 yellow and a discount of 
Yc for No. 3 yellow on foreign ma- 
terial. 
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BERNARD MEGAFFIN NAMED 
RED STAR CO. EXECUTIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Donald D. Da- 
vis, president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Bernard 
Megaffin as senior executive of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 
Megaffin succeeds the late J. B. McKay. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
GROUP TO MEET IN APRIL 


Omana, , Nes.—The Nebraska Grain 
Dealers and Managers Association will 
hold its fourteenth annual convention at 
Hotel Fontenelle, here, April 26-27. 

Plans are being made for the largest 
convention in history, according to Presi- 
dent Guy Jones, Eagle, Neb. 











Lorin Markham 


new association guide 


Activities of the Pacific Northwest 
Feed Association, Inc., during the coming 
year will be under the guidance of Lorin 
Markham, manager of the Yakima (Wash. ) 
Milling Co., who is the association’s new- 
ly elected president. For the past three 
years he has been governor of the central 
Washington district of the group. Mr. 
Markham graduated from Washington 
State College in 1923 and the following 
year began work with the Yakima Mill- 
ing Co. He is 40 years old. 

A letter received by the friends of 
Captain J. P. McGuire, who for 20 years 
previous to 1941 was employed by the 
Kansas Milling Co., of Wichita, as assis- 


Captain John P. McGuire 
. . . cooking a hot brew 


tant to the general manager, reports that 
he is stationed at Hamilton Hill, Cal. 
Captain McGuire, of the National Guard 
unit of Wichita, is a World War I vet- 
eran. He was called early in 1941 to 
duty at Camp Robinson, Ark. During 
that year he served at Camp Robinson 
and also at Fort Benning, Ga., as captain 
of infantry. Immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor he was sent directly to Hamilton 
Hill, Cal., with the rank of commandant 
of the 46th air-base squadron. He re- 
ports that there may be things hotter than 
the old and ancient inferno that can be 
ladled out to the Japs and that he is 
cooking the brew. 
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Chester D. Sturtevant 
CCC grain man 


Chester D. Sturtevant, the newly ap- 
pointed chief of the small grains section 
of Commodity Credit Corp., has been 
associated with the grain industry since 
1893, when he began his career as an 
office boy. Forty years later he was made 
general executive of a large Chicago 
grain concern, which position he held un- 
til 1939. In the meantime he had been 
engaged in grain merchandising and oper- 
ating country and terminal elevators in 
the Middle West. Mr. Sturtevant is a 
former president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange and a graduate of Chicago Law 
School. 

The board of governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association adopted the fol- 
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Gerard R. Williams 
yeoman service 


lowing resolution which was presented 
to the retiring chairman, G. R. Williams. 

“Recognizing the yeoman service of this 
man to the American Bakers Association 
and the entire baking industry; his great 
personal and business sacrifices without 
remuneration except the satisfaction of 
service rendered to his fellow members 
of the industry and a job well done; and 
the vital benefits obtained from the in- 
dustry as a result of his unselfish and 
highly effective efforts,— 

“The Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association extends to Ger- 
ard R. Williams, its retiring chairman, 
this expression of its deep and sincere ap- 
preciation.” 


Personal & Otherwise 


LOST AT SEA 

Information from the war department 
has been received by relatives in Okla- 
homa City of the loss at sea of Paul W. 
Howle, seaman. Mr. Howle was the 
brother of Robert Howle, manager of 
the General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, Texas, 
plant, and formerly sales manager of 
the company’s Oklahoma City mill. 


LETTER FROM INDIA 


J. C. Regier, president Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was happy 
over receipt of four letters within the 
past week from his daughter, Mrs. Har- 
old Ratzlaff, wife of a medical missionary 
in India. Except for high prices she 
writes the war has not yet affected great- 
ly the territory in which she is located. 


ROOTER BRIGADE 

Paul T. Rothwell, head of Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, and Mrs. Rothwell 
went to New York City to root for their 
son, Bernard Rothwell II, competing for 
high hurdles honors at the intercollegiate 
track and field meet. Young Rothwell 
represents Worcester Academy. 


BETTER GRAIN HIS HOBBY 


Earle Morrison, “wheat king” of West 
Virginia, is president of the Braxton 
County Fair Association and makes a 
hobby of grain improvement. At the an- 
nual Farm and Home Week at Morgan- 


town he was presented with a trophy 
and a cash award from Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 


42ND ANNIVERSARY 

Walter E. Sands, vice president Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., Somerville, Mass., 
was honored by a dinner on Feb. 25, on 
the occasion of his forty-second birthday 
anniversary. 
BUSINESS & PLEASURE 

Fred F. Barkow, Milwaukee, Wis., flour 
broker, is on a month’s business-vacation 
trip which is taking him to the Willis 


Norton Co., at Wichita, Kansas, and then 
through Texas into Mexico. 


PETTY OFFICER 

J. H. Hammond, member of the At- 
lanta, Ga., office force of General Mills, 
Inc., is now a third class petty officer in 
the Naval Aviation recruiting office in 
Atlanta. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Richard L. Groff, Plymouth Meeting 
and Philadelphia, Pa., is announced as 
new sales representative of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
He will handle a territory including east- 
ern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, Baltimore and the east shore 
of Maryland. Mr. Groff is widely known 


in this territory, having been a flour 
handler for many years. He also repre- 


sents spring wheat mills. 


AT ATLANTA LABORATORY 

Now in charge of Kraft Cheese Co.’s 
laboratory, 890 Memorial Drive, S.E., At- 
lanta, Ga., is Louis W. Teissler, who 
was transferred from Nashville, Tenn. 
Accompanying him to Atlanta were Mrs. 
Teissler and their young daughter. 


A FEW WEEKS IN TEXAS 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, has gone to Min- 
eral Springs, Texas, where he and _ his 
wife will stay for the next few weeks. 


MARCH IN FLORIDA 

Ward Brown, Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
left town last week, motoring to Miami, 
Fla., where he and his family will stay 
for the month of March. 


COMPLICATIONS 

Frank Kostka,.Oklahoma City, treasur- 
er of Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., remains quite ill in an Oklahoma 
City hospital from complications follow- 
ing an appendectomy several weeks ago. 


TO THE RAF 


Phil Grogan, Oklahoma City, is in 
Montreal, Que., preparatory to leaving 
for England, where he will be a radio 
engineer for the Royal Air Force. He 





is the son of the late George C. Grogan, 
who for a number of years directed sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City. The young man has had a varied 
career as a radio engineer in the [.ock- 
heed Aircraft Co., as a band musician, 
writer of popular songs, and radio opera- 
tor on the U.S.S. Lexington while 4 
member of the Navy. 
SOUTHERN REST CURE 

Clarence S. Chase, who recently re- 
signed from Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, plans to visit in Kansas 
City for a few days, and then go South 
to convalesce from a recent attack of 
bronchitis. He spent some time at Hot 
Springs in December and January, but, 
after returning to Des Moines, hid to 
enter the Methodist Hospital there for 
further treatment. 
SUNSHINE §& ROSES 

An unusually large number of iillers 
visited New York City the past week— 
possibly to enjoy its sunshine and blue 
skies, certainly not to sell a large volume 
of flour. R. E. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., who called on the trade 
with William C. Duncan, his mill’s local 
broker, was one. H. R. McMartin, export 
manager King Midas Flour Mills, Mit 
neapolis, stopped off at the New York 
office en route to Miami. Don Rogers: 
vice president Atkinson Milling Co., Mi? 
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neapolis, made the trade rounds and was 


* introduced on ’change by J. A. MacNair, 


of J. H. Greenbank & Co., the mill’s rep- 
resentatives. The local offices of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. were hosts to 
many of their Minneapolis men, including 
Howard Files, vice president and general 
manager, I. C. Maghran, eastern sales 
manager, E. A. Larson, in charge of 
special flours department, Walter Thune, 
credit manager, and George Keefer, in 
charge of the newly created automobile 
department. T. H. Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, stopped 
off during an eastern business trip. John 
I. Cole, although with Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, and not a flour man by profession, 
is the son of Bert Cole, well-known Pitts- 
burgh broker of Jesse C. Stewart & Co., 
and therefore was an interested visitor 
on the New York Produce Exchange with 
George R. Flach, president of the Broen- 
niman Co., Inc. 


BACK FROM PHOENIX 


Howard B. Cunningham, manager pur- 
chasing department of National Biscuit 
Co., is back at his desk in New York 
City after seyeral weeks in Phoenix 
where he was recuperating from a recent 
illness. 


AT HOT SPRINGS 


J. 'T. Lipford, New York sales manager 
for International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is on vacation for several weeks 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 


FLORIDA VACATION 

John A. Repetti, New York manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
left Feb. 24 for a Florida vacation. 


IN CHICAGO 

G. E. Kelley, sales manager for the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and R. S. Dickinson, president Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, visited 
the Chicago market last week. 


VACATION IN PHOENIX 


William B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co:, has gone, with Mrs. 
Webb, on a vacation trip to Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


TO RECUPERATE 


John Bailey, manager National Milling 
Branch of National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has gone to Pass Christian, Miss., 
with Mrs. Bailey, to recuperate from his 
operation at the Toledo Hospital. 


BACK FROM FLORIDA 


Kenton D. Keilhotz, Southworth & Co. 
and Southworth Grain Co., Toledo, has 
returned from an extended vacation in 
Florida. While there he visited David 
Anderson, retired miller, also of Toledo. 


TERRITORIAL TRIP 


Austin Morton, divisional sales man- 
ager for Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, called at the Chicago 
office of Tue Nortuwesrern MI.ter last 
Week. Mr. Morgan is making a trip 
through his territory, and from Chicago 
left for the central states. 


SINGAPORE UNCERTAINTY 


On Jan. 28 John Raikes, son of C. F. 
G. Raikes, London manager of THE 
Noxru western Mitier, and brother of 
Arthur F. G. Raikes, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co, St. Louis, cabled that he was “all 
night.” No word from him has since 
been received. Until military necessity 
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Burlap Market Uneasy; Cotton 


called him into service in the defense of 
Singapore he was, as he had been for 
many years in various oriental posts, a 
member of the staff of the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp. 
IN THE SOUTH 

W. H. O’Keefe, sales manager of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Mrs. O’Keefe are enjoying a 
trip in the South. After a visit at the 
Chicago office of the company, they week- 
ended with their son, Thorney R., at 
South Bend, Ind., where young Mr. 
O’Keefe is an agent for the American 
Airlines. The O’Keefes’ itinerary also 
included Birmingham and Mobile, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La. From New Or- 
leans they plan to go to Miami, Fla., 
where they will visit another son, Robert, 
who is an engineer for the American Air- 
lines. 


A FEW DAYS AT THE MILL 

Richard Fleeson, representative in Illi- 
nois for Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, returned last week end to spend 
a few days at the mill. Mr. Fleeson’s 
home originally was in Sterling. 


PROGRESS REPORTED 

C. C. Pardee, traffic manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, who suffered a heart attack Jan. 
23, has returned home from the hospital 
much improved, but it will be several 
weeks yet before he can report for duty. 


TO WEST INDIES 

W. J. deWinter, Jr., assistant export 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, left this past week for 
the West Indies, via New York and 
Miami. 
PROMOTION 


It is Major Fred Larsen, Jr., now, as 
his father, Fred Larsen, of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, recently 
received word of his son’s promotion from 
a captaincy. Major Larsen is stationed 
with the headquarters of the Second 
Army at Memphis, Tenn. He had been 
a member of the officers’ reserve, and 
about a year ago was called into active 
duty with the army. 
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LOREN W. JOHNSON HEADS 
CARGILL OFFICE AT K.C. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Loren W. Johnson, 
for more than two years assistant man- 
ager of the Cargill, Inc., branch at Kan- 
sas City, has been appointed manager of 
that office. 

Mr. Johnson succeeds James W. Ring- 
wald, who received an appointment as 
lieutenant in the naval aviation reserve 
corps last week and left Feb. 26 for an 
eastern training base. T. O. Moe, for 
seven years manager of the Cargill Oma- 
ha office, becomes Mr. Johnson’s assist- 
ant. 





Joining the Cargill organization upon 
his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota in 1985, Mr. Johnson has 
served the company in various positions 
since that time. 

¥ ¥ 
Vv. A. Lake Elevated 

V. A. Lake, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Cargill, Inc., office at Omaha, 
became manager last week upon the ap- 
pointment of T. O. Moe, former man- 
ager, to the position of assistant manager 
at Kansas City. T. F. Drummy is the 
assistant manager at Omaha. 


Awaits Price 


New York, N. Y.—Recent cables from 
Calcutta indicate that mills are still in 
operation, but do not mention labor 
troubles rumored last week. Offerings 
from India are light and the entire pic- 
ture is not very promising. Fears that 
burlap shipments may be completely cut 
off are being voiced in the market. Jap- 
anese attacks are drawing closer to Cal- 
cutta, continued war preparations are be- 
ing made in India, and Japanese naval 
operations in the Indian Ocean lend to 
the uneasiness. 

The possibility that all jute yarns will 
be eventually frozen and their use re- 
stricted to war work was strongly hinted 
by R. R. Guthrie, assistant of the Bureau 
of Industry Operations of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in a talk directed to the 
floor covering industry. A new order ex- 
pected momentarily will not “freeze” jute 
yarns, but will allocate more material for 
the manufacture of war materials, Mr. 
Guthrie stated. 

Reports in the burlap market here indi- 
cate that the irregularity in freight sail- 
ings is causing complication of shipping 
procedure. One shipper cabled an im- 
porter instructions that would practically 
amount to the shipper being paid for 
goods whether they were shipped or not. 
Naturally an importer will decline such 
offers on future business. 

Latest future shipment quotations were 
lower, with March goods 5 to 10 points 
down and April a uniform 10 points 
lower. Although this places near-by ship- 
ment prices below Office of Price Admin- 
istration spot ceiling levels, the war risk 
rate of 8 to 10% makes the margin too 
small for arranging business. April quo- 
tations are far enough below the ceilings 
to do business, but whether or not goods 
can be safely shipped is doubtful. 

At the close of the week the cotton 
market was advancing half-heartedly 
pending outcome of the controversy be- 
tween the farm bloc and President Roose- 
velt over price control legislation. Some 
observers saw a growing impression of 
the farm bloc getting the better of the 
controversy in the firmness of prices. 
Should the House concur on the Senate’s 
action, the possibility of a presidential 
veto was conceded here during the week. 

It is reported that cotton shippers have 
discussed selling policies with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Although details 
were lacking, it is assumed that discus- 
sion centered around the possibility of 
offering all government-owned stock with 
the intent of indirectly fixing a maximum 
cotton price. The war emergency powers 
of the President would make it permis- 
sible for him to take any action he wished 
with government commodity _ stocks, 
should he deem the action essential to the 
war effort, it was pointed out. Another 
opinion pointed to the fact that, should 
the CCC offer several million bales under 
present market levels, it would have an 
automatic effect of depressing the market 
to that level. 

Sales of spot cotton in the South con- 
tinued small, totaling only 11,967 bales 
on Feb. 26, less than half the volume of 


the same date last year. The average 


price paid was 19.25c basis middling. 
According to the monthly index com- 
piled by the Jute and Burlap Association, 
issued recently, consumption of burlap 
in the United States fell off 70.7% of 
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Control Decision 


normal in January. The index for De- 
cember was 123.1%, and for January, 
1941, 98.1%. 

Consumption of burlap in the United 
States during January totaled 43,280,000 
yards, compared with 75,362,000 yards in 
December and 56,979,000 yards in the 
corresponding month last year. 


v ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.73 as compared with 
5.35 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 15.61 as compared with 
16.34 a year ago. 
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KANSAS CITY FLOUR OUTPUT 
FOR JANUARY 10% ABOVE ’41 
Kansas City, Mo.—January was a big 
month in flour milling production at Kan- 
sas City, figures compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank from THe NortHwesTERN 
Mitter’s reports show. The entire South- 
west was almost 10% ahead of January 
a year ago: 





-——In barrels—, 





Jan., Jan., 
1942 1941 *% 
Kansas City ...... 588,000 533,000 +10 
rrr es 177,000 203,000 —13 
WOR. .crvcviecsnes 196,000 170,000 +15 
Other cities ....... 1,408,000 1,264,000 +11 
Southwest ....... 2,369,000 2,170,000 +9 


United Statest . 6,174,000 5,694,000 +8 


*Per cent change from 1941. tRepresents 
about 65% of total output in United States. 
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V-O MILLING CO. INCREASES 
GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 
The V-O Milling Co., Los Angeles, is 
adding 160,000 bus grain storage to its 
plant, bringing total storage capacity 
to 750,000 bus. Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, has the con- 
tract. 








OpITUARY ~ v 


CARL SCHURZ PORTER 


Carl Schurz Porter, 79, co-founder with 
Allen Proctor of the grain and feed busi- 
ness now operated in Fox Lake, Wis., 
by his son, Colby S. Porter, died Feb. 24 
following a brief illness. He had been 
active in local political life and was a 
past member of the county board. Be- 
fore going into the grain and feed busi- 
ness in 1912, he had been in the imple- 
ment business. He was a one-time presi- 
dent of the Central Retail Feed Dealers 
Assdéciation. 





JOHN F. DAUBER 


John F. Dauber, 83, retired flour mill- 
er, died recently in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
where he had made his home in recent 
years. He was connected over a period 
of many years with mills at Newton, 
Whitewater, Marquette, Lindsborg, Lar- 
ned, Minneapolis and Dodge City, all in 
Kansas. 

GEORGE LEUPOLD 

George Leupold, for 27 years manager 
of the Rochester, N. Y., office of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., died Feb. 24 at the 
age of 72. Mr. Leupold retired from 
active business in 1930. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: No mill in the Southwest 
did much business last week. Buyers far 
from interested, and the fill-in orders which 
did develop amounted only to 21% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 85% the previous 
week and 28% a year ago. Directions came 
in but little better, with operations contin- 
uing at the same pace. Most mills operat- 
ing on broken schedules, but a few of them 
are in a recess that soon will end. Opera- 
tions in March should be much better. 

Family business light, buyers having cov- 
ered themselves adequately. No exciting 
market news developed, so no buyers be- 
came actively interested, e 

Quotations, Feb. 28: established brands 
family flour $6.90@7.15, hard winter short 
patent $5.85@6.10, 95%) $5.75@5.90, straight 
$5.60@5.80, first clear $4.05@4.25, second 
clear $3.75@4, low grade $3.60@3.75 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported. domes- 
tic business fair, 6 quiet, 8 slow and 12 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Generally dull, sales av- 
eraging 40% compared with 42 last week. 
Some export sales to South and Central 
Americas, but not of any large volume. Of 
domestic sales, bakers took 80% of bookings 
and family trade 20%. Operation prac- 
tically unchanged, averaging 68% compared 
with 72 last week. Prices stable and closed 
unchanged to 1l0c lower. Quotations, Feb. 
28: hard wheat short patent $6.80@7.85, 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.85, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7.45, bakers extra fancy 
$6.30@6.40, bakers short patent $6.15@6.25, 
bakers standard $6.10@6.20. 

Omaha: Sales 29 to 50% of capacity; 
mills operated six to seven days and nights; 
shipping directions on former contracts fairly 
large, although showing some falling off; 
production 32,100 bbls. Quotations, Feb. 28: 
family fancy short patent $6.50@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.85@6.25, bakers short patent 
$5.85@6.25, bakers standard patent $5.50@6. 

Wichita: Mills operating from 70 to 100%; 
sales from 60 to 90%; prices steady. 


Hutchinson: Trade pulse feeble, with vir- 
tually no interest shown by any class of 
buyers. New business negligible; shipping 


directions satisfactory. 
Salina: 
unchanged 
ping 
Texas: 
even 
fore; 


Demand slow, with 
from the previous 
directions also slow. 

The 
flour 


prices about 
week. Ship- 


last week of February brought 
business than the week be- 
demand is at the lowest ebb for a 
long time. Sales with different mills run 
from almost nothing to possibly 15 or 20% 
of capacity, confined almost entirely to home 
territory and principally family flour. Ship- 
ping directions also lighter, though opera- 
tions are called 40 to 50% of capacity with 
most milis; only a few exceed this. Prices 
unchanged except clears somewhat stronger. 
Quotations, Feb. 27: family flour 48's, extra 
high patent $7@7.50, high patent $6.50@7, 
standard bakers 98's "$6.15@ 6.50; first cleara, 


less 


sacked, $4.80@5, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Business again at low ebb, 
reported bookings only 24% of capacity, 
compared with 90% a week earlier, and 


cleaning up old contracts than about enter- 


ing into new ones for time being. 


Quotations, 
of family patent $6.70@6.85, spring first pat- 
standard patent $6.30@6.40, 
clear $5.75@5.90, 
$6.05@ 


ent 
fancy c¢ 
second 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation March 3: 
Minneapolis (two mills), 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby 


Midas, 


Wheat. 


Interior Mills, Including Duluth: 
ness of importance last week. 
apathetic, and displayed no interest in mitt 
low ebb. 
ping directions also showed a marked falling 
indicate 
hands of trade are moderately heavy, 
least sufficient for current needs. 
less active, but with production off there is 
so mills are not pressing offer- 


offers. 
wh 


off, 


no surp 
ings. 


$6.50@6.60, 
lear 


March 


3: 


clear $4@4.50, 
6.15, graham standard $5.10@5.60. 


New 


ich 


lus, 
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bookings 


Duluth: Quotations, 
$6.70, 
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Chicago: 


$6.90, 
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continues. 
needs pretty well 


sparingly. 


car 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 
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a dull affair. Family business also quiet 
and deliveries have slowed up. Quotations, 
Feb. 28: spring top patent $6.15@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.35, first clear $5.65@6, 
second clear $3.85@4.10, family flour $8.15 
@8.30; hard winter short patent $6@6.40, 
95% patent $5.65@6.20, first clear $4.75@ 
5.20; soft winter short patent $5.70@6.20, 
standard patent $5.50@6, first clear $4.75 
@5.10. 

St. Louis: Slight improvement reported by 
some mills. A few round lots booked, also 
a scattering of car lot orders, for shipment 
from prompt to 120 days. Inquiry con- 
tinues light. Better demand for first clears 
at a slightly better price. Second clears 
dull. Jobbers advise the average baker has 
sufficient on contract to carry them for a 
while, otherwise they are buying from hand 
to mouth. Shipping instructions light. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 28: soft wheat short patent 
$6.35@7.25, straight $5.65@6.05, first clear 
$4.85@5.25; hard wheat short patent $5.60 
@6.30, 95% $5.45@5.95, first clear $4.50@ 
4.90; spring wheat top patent $5.80@6.30, 
standard patent $5.65@6.05, first clear $5.35 
@ 5.80. 

Toledo: Business still slow, but a little 
more active than week ago, when almost no 
flour was sold. Buyers may be “Awaiting 
clearer indication of probable government 
actions, and bigger factors in trade, par- 
ticularly bakers, believed to have bought 
now to end of crop, but others will need 
flour. Directions on old bookings coming 
better, but production showing slipping tend- 
ency after recent step-up. Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate points to New 
York, Feb. 27, was $1.26%, or 2%c under 
close of Chicago May future. Quotations, 
Feb. 27: soft winter wheat standard patent 
$5.95@6.10; locally made springs, high glu- 
ten $6.80, bakers patent $6.55, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $6.45, in 98's, f.o.b. 
Toledo or mill, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Bakery sales on which some 
hopes had been placed for a revival con- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
-. 122% 124% 128% 130% 122 123% ees eos 120% 121% 
-. 128% 124% 129% 130% 122% 123% 120% 121 
-. 123% 125% 129% 130% 122% 123% 120% 121% 
-. 123% 125% 129 130% 122 123% 120 120% 
122% 124% 28% 130 121% 122% 119% 119% 
123% 125% 29% 130% 122% 123% ¢ ean s 120 120% 
Portland tle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
ay July May July May July Closed Closed 
-. 104% eee 104 cons 79% 80% ve ‘aaa er 
.. 104% 104 78% 79% 
-. 104% 103% 77% 78% 
-. 104% 103% 717% 18% 
3% xen 17% 79 
oe 78% 179% 
¢ ——COR OATS 
Minneapolis Chi Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
.. 79% “<i 86% 88% 81% 83% 57 56% 54 53% 
-- 80% 87% 89% 82% 84% 57% 56% 53% 53% 
. = 86% 88% 82% 84 57% 56% 53% 52% 
80% 87 89% 82% 84% 57 56% 53% 52% 
79% 86% 88% 82 83% 56% 55% 53 52% 
80% 87% 89% 82% 84% 56% 56% 53% 52% 
— RYE FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
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May July May July May July May July May July 
.. 85% 88% 80% 83% 231% 233 231% sees 63% 65% 
-- 86% 88% 81% 83% 232% 234% 232% 63% 65% 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
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tinued slow. Many of the larger units, as 
well as the smaller ones, fairly well booked 
and the news was not such as to induce 
buying. In the bakery trade, there appears 
a belief that inflation is the chief factor to 
consider, and that so far as supplies are 
concerned none need fear the lack of ample 
flour if he has the price. The family trade, 
on the other hand, continues to place sub- 
stantial orders and for the immediate fy- 
ture appears well protected against a con- 
tinuance of the consumer hoarding which 
in some respects has proven a boon. Prices 
off from 5 to 20c bbl, with first clears 
leading the downward prices. Demand for 
first clears, which has been one of the stead- 
iest of all items, showed a marked falling 
off. Directions for all grades continue good 
Export trade only routine. 


Quotations, Feb. 28: spring fancy patent 
$8.40@8.50 bbl, top bakery patents $6.75@ 
6.85, standard patent $6.65@6.75, spring 


straights $6.55@6.65, spring first clears $5.95 
@6.05, soft winter short patent $747.10, 
pastry $5.85@5.95. 


New York: The week rounded out a dull 
month with a few minor sales reported; the 
total appeared slightly better than the com- 
plete stagnation of the past two weeks, hut 
was still in the “‘poor’’ class, as buyers saw 
nothing to induce participation. Shipping 
directions also slow to fair, and the difficulty 
of obtaining permits for B.E.D. warehouse 
was a further hazard to sales. The only 
sales reported in addition to routine brand 
business were on cake flours and spring 
wheats as southwesterns were not particu- 
larly attractive. In general business was 
so light that some mills did not keep their 
brokers closely posted, making many prices 
only estimated. 

Quotations, Feb. 28: spring high glutens 
$6.85@7.15, standard patents $6.40@54.80, 
clears $6.10@6.40, Texas high glutens $1.45 
@6.65, Kansas high glutens $6.45@6.65, 95's 
$6.35@6.55, soft winter straights (eastern) 
$6.10@6.25, (western) $6.25@6.50. 


Boston: New business almost impossible 


to uncover, as buyers show no inclination 
to take on anything but small amounts 
where they absolutely have to have flour. 
Trade well covered in general with some 
buyers being committed as far ahead as 
8 to 10 months. The only market news 


of interest at the moment is the fate of 
the farm bill to prevent the Commodity 
Credit Corp. from making sales below parity, 


and the trade is sitting back to see what 


the outcome will be. Commitments s:arce 
and miscellaneous orders made up most of 
the light volume with no particular type 
having a preference. Mill agents concen- 


trated their efforts on securing shipping di- 


rections with mediocre results. Family com- 
mitments also much lighter than in pre- 
vious weeks. Prices quoted by mills 5% 10c 
lower. Quotations, Feb. 27: spring high 


glutens $7.10@7.25, short patents $6.85 7.05, 
standard patents $6.70@6.85, first clears $6.35 


@6.55; southwestern short patents $6.70@ 
6.85, standard patents $6.50@6.70, Texas 
short patents $6.85@7.05, standard patents 


$6.70@6.85, soft winter patents $6.40% 6.70, 
straights $6.20@6.40, clears $5.95@6.20. 


Baltimore: Prices steady on all grades: 
demand little changed from last week; re- 
ceipts, 27,827 bbls, a decrease of 1,498 bbls 
from the previous week. Quotations, Feb. 
28: spring first patent $6.90@7.15, standard 
$6.65@6.85, hard winter short patent $6.55 
@6.75, 95% $6.35@6.60, soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30@5.65 


Philadelphia: Market somewhat iene 
with prices of spring wheats shaded slightly. 
Near-by soft winter, however, firm and 
showed a slight advance. Trade as a gen- 
eral thing slow. Buyers cautious and limit- 
ing operations mostly to small lots for fill-in 
purposes. Some business might be accom- 
plished at 10@20c concessions, but the mills 
as a general rule are firm in their views 
Quotations, Feb. 28: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90 bbl, standard patent $4.60@ 
6.70, first spring clear $6.15@6.25, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.45@6.65, 95% $6.30% 6.45; 
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pe el gence gi cceeteat acmaas ar ae load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: soft winter straights, $5.60@5.90. 
ness must be expected. Chicago tMinneapolis yanme City St. Louis Buffalo Pittsbufgh: Limited demand; bookings 
Bakers reported not ordering out flour Spring bran ..........4.. $33.75@34.50 $32.50@33.00 $.. BS. cece $....@36.00 held to small lots spring wheat and hard 
bought within contract time. Their busi- Hard winter bran ....... 33.75 @ 34.50 oP acer 31. ee 31. 50 33. 50@ 33. 75 «'9\a Sana wea winter flours; prices averaging 10c bbl low- 
ness apparently not satisfactory. They have Standard middlings* 34.00 @ 35.00 32.50@ 33.00 ree, - 34.50@ 34.75 ..--@35.50 er. Principal factors in market were av- 
not been able to advance bread prices in Flour middlingst ........ 34.00@ 36.00 33.00@33.50 32.75@ 33.00 35.00 @ 35.25 - -@35.50 erage-sized baker and retailer, whose book- 
keeping with increased cost of raw materi- De SE Ce ecaaek Vedbee es 34.50@ 36.50 33.50@34.00 eves Q@euee - @35.00 - @35.50 ings held to limited lots. Larger consum- 
als, and yet, with commercially baked bread Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati ‘eaiie ers well stocked for some time ahead. with 
comparatively low in cost, demand seems = spring bran ............. . +. @36.25 $39.50@40.00 $40.50@41.50 $....@36.50 $....@.... buyers not inclined to enter market until 
off. This, of course, might indicate in- Hard winter bran ....... ee 40.00@40.50 ....@.... a. ae opportune moment. Family flour sales con- 
crease in home baking. Soft winter bran ......... : , @ 36.50 + Oe Re, ee '@36.00 36.50@37.00 tinue at increasing rate, due to government 
Family flour sales have been exception- standard middlings* : | @36.00 39.50@40.00 40.00@ 40.50 .@. 37.00@38.00 Propaganda, etc., relative to enriched flour 
ally good for two or three months, and Flour middlingst ........ .@36.00 38.50@39,.00 41.00@41.50 37.00@37.50 38.00@38.50 Continued strong demand for bakers’ prod- 
shipping directions on family flour consist- "7g tte ee ..@36.00 38.50@39.00 .@40.60 ....@.... py ucts. a Limited lots i soft — —_ 
ently better than on bakers’ flour. by cake and pastry bakers. ears a!so 
Difficulty in getting boat space from the "Spring bran Shorts Middlings brisk demand, especially better grade. Qu0o- 
Atlantic seaboard for export shipments to Toronto .....--+.+ - @29.00 - @30.00 $....@33.00 tations, Feb. 28: spring short patent ‘5.85@ 
Central and South American ports seems fWinnipeg SPER YS +++ @28.00 ++++@29.00 ree @...- 7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.80, hard win- 
increasing, so millers more concerned about *Brown shorts. trey shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. ter short patent $6.40@6.55, standar:! pat- 
a 
——— 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston snville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.15@ 6.50 $6.50@ 6.60 $....@.... $5.80@ 6.30 $6.75@ 6.85 $6.85@ 7.15 $6.90@ 7.15 $6.70@ 6.90 $6.85@ 7.05 $....@ j 7.25 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.05@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.40 Xia WS a's 5.65@ 6.05 6.65@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.80 6.65@ 6.85 6.60@ 6.70 6.70@ 6.85 cae v 6.90 
Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.00 5.75@ 5.90 eek Sree 5.35@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.05 6.10@ 6.40 Ser. re 6.15@ 6.25 oe 6.55 .* 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.00@ 6.40 -@ 5.85@ 6.10 5.60@ 6.30 oe Boece 6.45@ 6.65 6.55@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.65 6.70@ 6.85 Dd 6.8 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.85@ 6.20 i 5.75@ 5.90 5.45@ 5.95 i 6.35@ 6.55 6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.45 6.50@ 6.70 d 6.40 
Hard winter first clear ....... 4.75@ 5.20 -@. 4.05@ 4.25 4.50@ 4.90 cce@esce 060 6 @Pecee oo Bocee Dass: 
Soft winter short patent ..... 5.70@ 6.20 Se —e Pre 6.35@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.10 ee sth 6.70@ “7.40 cbusMecaes 6.40@ "6.70 p 7.49 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.50@ 6.00 er ee 5.65@ 6.05 coMecee 6.10@ 6.25 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.60@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.40 D 6.79 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.75@ 5.10 A Pere se anes 4.85@ 5.25 eves Terk Sere ee ee Ter. ivte 5.95@ 6.20 d 6.18 
Rye flour, white ............ 4.75@ 5.20 4.80@ 5.20 A Pere o++e@ 5.65 -@ 5.95 5.30@ 5.65 --@ 5.30 5.20@ 5.40 ovce@Pes Dove 
Rye flour, Gark ....ccssecess 8.70@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 o@uee. +2-@ 4.95 ---@ 5.25 Sos evic -@ 4.60 re Pere He Toit . D+ 
‘Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard paeente Seattle San Seaneteco Toronto ** Winnipeg Terente oow! nnipes 
Family patent ...... 7.20@7.35 $8.60@8.80 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring expertag ...cccccccs 28s 
Soft winter straight.. . 00@ 6.10 ....@. DOSS. - oc ccsce $7.35@ 7.50 $6.60@ 6.80 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.20 
PORTH wccccscccccnss 00@6.10 5.50@ 5.70 Montana ...... 6.85@ 7.00 6.20@ 6.40 Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by pris re 
Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jute 
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ent $6.30@6.45, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $6.25@6.35, spring clears 
$6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.30, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales at subnormal level, 
puyers not seeming to want to contract for 
distant future shipment while prices are 
relatively steady. Most business in south- 
western, and even that fill-in orders for quick 
delivery. Practically no action in northern 
spring wheat flours. Midwestern met with 
petter demand, with some booking for four 
months’ delivery. Pacific Coast soft rela- 
tively slow, but some coming in by all-rail. 
shipping directions good. Bread and cake 
production normal to slightly off. Prices 
practically unchanged. 

Quotations, Feb. 28: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.25@7.55, first patent $7.05 
@7.25, standard patent $6.75@6.95, fancy 
clear $6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.35@6.60, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, 95% $5.90@6.10, first clear 
$4.95@5.55, second clear $4.55@4.85; soft 
wheat short patent $6.65@7.25, straight $5.90 
@6.25, first clear $5@5.35. 

Atlanta: New business continues very dull, 
buyers “not knowing what to do.” No in- 
terest from blenders, causing sales of soft 
wheat 95% and other blending grades about 
nil. Movement of flour to them also slowed 
down. Trading with family dealers poor, 
having about reached bottom, according to 
some. Deliveries again ‘“‘terrible.’’ Al- 
though some bakers made very nice in- 
quiries, sales to this side of trade failing to 
grow and limited to small, spotted orders. 
Shipping instructions fair to pretty good. 
Prices 5c easier to unchanged. 

Quotations, Feb. 28: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.85@7.15, standard patent 
$6.75@ 6.95, straight $6.65@6.85, first bakery 
clear $6.45@6.65; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily short patent $7.40@7.45, fancy patent 


$7@7.05, standard patent $7@7.05, special 
or low grade $6.60@6.65, 95% $6.75@6.80, 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 


patent $6.35@6.55, straight $6.25@6.45, first 
bakery clear $5.95; low protein hard wheat 
95% $6.10@6.20, bulk; hard wheat first clear 
$5.10@ 5.20, bulk; second clear $4.30@4.85, 
bulk; soft wheat family short patent $7.55 
@7.75, fancy patent $7.15@7.45, standard 
patent $7.15@7.45, special or low grade $6.75 
@6.95, 95% $6.80@6.90; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis, $6.10@6.45; soft wheat 
95% $5.85@6.20, bulk; straight $5.75@6.10, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $5.35@5.45, bulk; first 
clear $5.05@5.20, bulk; second clear $4.80 
@5, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% 
$6.20, bulk; hard wheat low protein 95% 
$6, bulk, both all rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self- 
rising family flours quoted 25c higher. 
Nashville: New business practically at a 
standstill; buyers bought heavily during 
January and inasmuch as their business has 
not come up to expectations they have suf- 
ficient flour on hand as well as on contract 
to meet requirements for some time. Buy- 
ers not interested even at a discount. 
Outbound business to the merchants, job- 
bers and retailers has been very slow and 
they too have assumed the “watching and 
waiting attitude.”’ Bakers have limited their 
purchases to a few small lots ag they have 
ample requirements booked for some time. 
Their sales very good for this season and 
they have about adjusted their routines and 
formulas using honey and syrups as sub- 
stitutes for sugar and making as few de- 


liveries as possible. Shipping directions 
fair. Flour prices 5c lower. 
Quotations, Feb. 28: soft winter wheat 


short patent $6.75@7.45, standard patent 
$6.45@6.75, fancy patent $6.15@6.45, clears 
$5.85@6.15, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.40@6.85, standard patent $6.10@6.40, 
spring wheat short patent $6.85@7.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.55@6.90. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets show but little change. 
The government asked for offers the middle 
of last week, with the closing date of ac- 
ceptance Saturday. Local mills did not re- 
ceive any of this business, while Columbia 
River and interior mills reported substantial 
amounts. 

Mills still working on the 200,000 order 
of two weeks ago, but as this was done on 
410-day delivery basis they will have to sell 
More flour soon if they expect to keep their 
facilities going at anything like normal. 
Other than this government business local 
and domestic business continues extremely 
quiet. Interior mills continue to report a 
fair volume of business with the Middle 
West and Southwest. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Feb. 


28: family patent $7.20@7.35, bluestem 
$7.20@7.45, straight soft white $6@6.10, 


ae $6@6.10, Dakota $7.35@7.50, Montana 


Portland: Sales last week under lend- 
lease program totaled approximately 287,000 
bbls. Columbia River mills, plus a few in 
Interior, got all of this business. Puget 
Sound mills either did not offer or their 
Prices were too high. Indications again 
Pointed to flour prices $4.45@4.55 bbl, al- 
though no official prices had been released 
at week's end. Other flour sales of steady 
character. Interior mills took some export 
usiness, and have been doing good business 
a Middle West and Southeast. Both 
*rminal and interior mills have enough 
te kings ahead to last several months, al- 
ough Puget Sound mills do not have as 
much ahead of them. 
g guotations, Feb. 28: export straights $4.45 
£.55, soft wheat straights $4.70@ 4.80, f.o.b. 
tan common points; f.o.b. mill, all Mon- 
bh @ $6.35@6.55; bluestem bakers, un- 
cenoned $6.30@6.50, bluestem bakers $6.05@ 
5.91 Big Bend bluestem $6.05@6.25, cake 
'95@6.15, pastry $5.20@5.40, pie $5.20@ 
» fancy hard wheat clears $6@6.20; 
on wheat, 100% $5.85@6.05, graham $5.40 
“OY, cracked wheat $5.40@5.60. 
a Francisco: Prices unchanged, with 
*mand and interest in further purchases 
very dull; deliveries continue only fair. 


Quotations, Feb. 28: eastern family patents 
$8.80@9, California family patents $8.60@ 
8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$6.30@6.50, northern hard wheat patents 
$6.10@6.30, pastry $5.50@5.70, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.60@6.80, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6.30@6.50, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.40@6.60, Montana standard pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40, California bluestem patents 
$5.80@6, California pastry $5.30@5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in the domes- 
tic spring wheat flour market steady; usual 
quantities being absorbed. Some buyers 
taking flour merely for sake of getting mill- 
feed with order. Competitive conditions do 
not improve. For first time in a long 
while wheat in the Winnipeg market was 
showing considerable weakness towards end 
of week. Lists unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
28: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s, jute, car lots, net cash, 
track, Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour export trade quiet. The 
West Indies are buying moderate quanti- 
ties, but steamers are scarce. No further 
business has come from British Ministry of 
Food, but mills have orders on their books 
which were placed over a week ago. Alto- 
gether export business during this crop year 
has been good, and although profits are 
small the volume compensates to some ex- 
tent. Asking prices unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 28: vitaminized flour for shipment to 
the United Kingdom, 28s per 280 Ibs, jute. 
f.o.b. March seaboard, 28s 3d April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour scarce and 
dear. Millers cannot get wheat. Conse- 
quently they are not in a position to accept 
what business offers from time to time. 
Necessity compels buyers of this flour to 
substitute blends and spring wheat flour 
wherever possible. It is a matter of specu- 
lation whether government order curtailing 
consumption of sugar in Canada by 20% will 
affect output of biscuit factories and reduce 
demand for winter wheat flour from that 
source. Export business in winters is at a 
standstill, partly due to high prices and 
partly to scarcity of shipping. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 28: Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour $5.20 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, Montreal; bulk lots for export, 
in buyers’ bags, nominal, $5. 

Winnipeg: Trade only moderate and no 
new export business suggested. Domestic 
sales on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills re- 
port some increase in stocks on hand, but 
supplies not burdensome. Quotations, Feb. 
28: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80, sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Nothing materialized during 
the week to change the extremely dull pic- 
ture facing export representatives here for 
Canadian milling companies. Domestic de- 
mand for hard wheat flour continues very 
good. The new vitamin flour has not yet 
made its appearance to any great extent, 
at least not in the form of baker’s bread, 
but already one of the large chain stores 
has undertaken an extensive advertising 
campaign to popularize its brand of the 
new flour. This action by the chain store 
is causing some hard feelings among the 
flour trade because it was agreed by the 
mills that they would not undertake an 
advertising program but rather devote all 
their profits to the government. At any 
rate the plan was not to popularize the 
flour until April 15. Flour quotations are 
steady, cash quotations in cotton 98's being 
$5.40 for first patents and $5 for bakers 
patents. Ontario pastry is still quoted 
around $7.50@7.60, with new supplies still 
difficult to secure, 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 3 


Minneapolis: Market far from active, yet 
there is a little inquiry each day, which 
helps prevent any accumulation. Report 
that CCC wheat will be withdrawn March 
15 helped strengthen undertone. A few sales 
reported for March-April shipment at dis- 
count under spot, but millers generally not 
disposed to discount future and are await- 
ing developments. Bran at Minneapolis 
seems stronger than std. midds., but at Chi- 
cago latter command slight premium over 
bran; mixers appear out of market for time 
being; bran and std. midds. here $32.50@33, 
flour midds. $33@33.50, red dog $33.50@34. 

Kansas City: Fair; trend steady; supply 
light; bran $31@31.50, gray shorts $32.75@33. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand; prices un- 
changed on all classes; bran $1.65@1.70 per 
bag of 100 lbs, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts 
$1.75 @1.80. 

Wichita: Millfeed market steady; supply 
ample; trend up; shorts $31.25, bran $33.50, 
mill run $31.65. 


Hutchinson: Fairly active; trend weaker; 
supply inadequate; bran $31.25, mill run 
$31.75, gray shorts $32.25 (Kansas City 
basis). 


Salina: Good; trend about steady; supply 
of bran sufficient but shorts remain scarce; 
basis Kansas City: std. bran $31@31.50, gray 
shorts $32.50@ 33. > 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend fairly steady; sup- 
ply not excessive; wheat bran $34@34.40, 
gray shorts $37.20@38, white shorts $40@ 
41, car lots, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

: Not very active, except for 
near-by shipment; trend easier; supply am- 
ple, but not burdensome; spring and hard 
winter bran $33.75@34.50, std. midds. $34 
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e*%. flour midds. $34@36, red dog $34.50@ 


St. Louis: Bran $33.50@33.75, pure bran 
$33.75@34, gray shorts $35@35.25, brown 
shorts $34.50@34.75, red dog $35. 

Toledo: Stronger; soft winter wheat bran 
$35, mixed feed $34.75, flour midds. $34.50, 
std. $34.50. 

Buffalo: Good demand for bran and std. 
midds., especially the former; heavy grades 
of feed lagging and somewhat difficult to 
move; trend steady; supply light; bran, $36; 
std. midds. and flour midds. $35.50, second 


clear $39.50, red dog $35.50, heavy mixed 
feeds $36. 
New York: Quiet; trend steady; supply 


ample; bran $39.50, std. midds. $39.50, flour 
midds. $39.50, red dog $39.50. 


Boston: No change in the dull situation. 
Although the market is easier, the trade is 
not disposed toward taking on deferred 
needs at present levels. A buyers’ market 
prevailed, with offerings plentiful from do- 
mestic sources, Buffalo being slightly lower 
than the West. Few if any offerings from 
Canadian sellers; domestic mill quotations 
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High Protein BAKERS Hard Wheat 


CLEAR 


VY Low Ash—Medium Protein 











CUT-OFF 


5 Liberal Quantity—Ask us for particulars. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 























LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 






















“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitargin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


















FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 
























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 



































75c@$1 lower on bran and midds; spring 
and winter bran $40.50@41.50, std. midds. 
$40@40.50, flour midds. $41@41.50, red dog 
$40.50. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $36.25, pure soft winter bran 
$36.50, std. midds. $36, flour midds. $36, red 
dog $36. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend steady to 
firm; supply light; bran, std. $39.50@40, 
pure spring $40@40.50, hard winter $40@ 
40.50, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
$39.50@40, flour $38.50@39, red dog $38.50 
@ 39. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; spring bran $37.90, red dog $39.40. 

Atlanta: Very dull; trend unsteady; sup- 
ply “ample; bran $39.50@40.25, gray shorts 
$41.25@42, std. midds. $43.25@43.75, rye 
midds. $37.50@38.25, red dog $43.50@47. 

Nashville: Sales very slow; farmers feed- 
ing supplies on hand and buying necessi- 
ties; prices steady; bran $36.50@37, std. 
midds, $37@38, gray shorts $38@38.50. 

Seattle: Slow; trend steady; supply im- 
proved; $31@32. 

Portland: Mill run $34, bran $35, shorts 
$36, midds. $38. 

Ogden: Trade weak; offerings pretty well 
absorbed, although decline in buying re- 
ported. Immediate and March prices sta- 
tionary, 50c ton decline noted for April ship- 
ments; business at stalemate. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run $32.50, 
blended $32.50, white $33, midds. $39, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $37.50, blended $37.50, 
white $38, midds. $44. California prices: red 
bran and mill run $39.50, blended $39.50, 
white $40, midds, $46, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market tending lower, 
with some increase in offerings; trade gen- 
erally is bearish and buying only near-by 
requirements; Kansas bran, $41@41.50; 
Utah-Idaho: red mill run $38@38.50, blend- 
ed $38@38.50, white $38.50@39. Oregon- 
Washington: red mill run $37.50@38, std. 
$38@38.50, white $38.50@39, white bran 
$40@40.50, midds. $41@41.50, shorts $40@ 
40.50; Montana: bran and mill run $394 
39.50; California: blended mill run $38@ 
38.50, white $38.50@39. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $41, local midds. $45, 
local mill run $38. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
heavy and offerings inadequate; to arrive 
at domestic values to buyers deduct $4.50 
ton, amount of freight subsidy, from follow- 
ing prices: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg:- Good; increased quantities ap- 
parently moving to United States points un- 
der export permits; eastern Canada con- 
tinues to take bulk of western supplies, al- 
though some Alberta stocks moving to Brit- 
ish Columbia; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Bran continues tight in supply 
but mills are inclined to consider offers for 
shorts; midds. are available in fair sup- 
ply; domestic demand is exceptionally good, 
partly due to the fact that the resale price 
in comparison with coarse grains is low. 
There has been an alteration of the buying 
ceiling on coarse grains but none on millfeed, 
with the result that millfeed is now on a 
very favorable basis as far as farmers and 
breeders are concerned; bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. There is still no 
quotation on feed flour, the price of which is 
too far out of line with other feeds to 
warrant interest. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: An- 
other very dull week, with trade displaying 
no interest in new commitments. Shipping 
directions, however, plentiful, and rye mills 
enjoying good running time. Fresh book- 
ings would be welcome. Pure white rye 
flour $4.80@5.20 bbl, in 98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.60@5, pure 
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flour, dark to white $4.60@5.30 bbl; No. 9 
rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
decreased 4,000 bus during the week to a 
total of 119,557 bus. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup. 
ofl ample; dark $5.25, medium $5.75, white 
$5.95. 

Chicago; Quiet market, with only a few 
scattered sales of single cars reported; qj- 
rections fair; white patent $4.75@5.20, me- 
dium $4.55@5, dark $3.70@4.50. 

St. Louis; Prices declined 5c. Sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$5.65 bbl, medium $5.45, dark $4.95, rye 
meal $5.25. , 


Philadelphia: Market dull and weaker, 
with offerings more liberal; white patent, 
$5.20@5.40. 


Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $5.50 
@5.75, medium $5.20@5.35, dark $4.40@ 4.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.40@5.50, me- 
dium rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.40@6.50, Wisconsin white patent $6.65 
@6.75. 

New York: No interest reported, with 
sales at a minimum; pure white patents, 
$5.30@ 5.65. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 











Minneapolis: Trading almost at standstill. 
Some inquiry, but buyers shop around and 
usually can pick up what they need at 
20@25c bbl under market. At least, durum 
millers complain of chiseling on part of 
competitors and of business in general. 
Directions, however, good; fancy No. 1 
semolina $6.50@6.55 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; standard No. 1 $6.30@6.40, granular 
$6.10 @6.20. 

In the week ended Feb. 28, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 86,088 bbls 
durum products, against 82,428, made by 
nine mills in the previous week. 

Buffalo: With prices firm and on the up- 
side, demand continued light with most 
macaroni plants working against existing 
contracts; trend firm; shipping directions 
good; supplies satisfactory but not exces- 
sive; No. 1, durum fancy patent, 
$7.80; macaroni flour, $7; first clear, $5.40; 
second clear, $4.45; durum granular, $7.40. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, with prices 
showing little change; offerings moderate 
but ample; No. 1 durum semolina, $6.60, 
bulk. 

Chicago: Lower prices have resulted in a 
little freer buying. Sales not numerous, but 
some business done in semolina, durum flour 
and clears ranging from single cars up to 
1,000 bbls; No. 1 semolina, $6.55@6.80. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.75, granular $7.30, No. 3 $7.10, durum 
fancy patent $7.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend lower; 
supply ample; No. 1, $7.25. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal;: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal fair. Winter is active season 
for these products and normal quantities 
are being sold. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, deliv- 
ered, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand moderate, with sales 
during past few weeks entirely for domestic 
requirements. Mills still interested in high 
grade milling oats, but demand not ag- 
gressive. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces: 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 2 at $3.70 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
7-—Week ending 








dark $4@4.50. Feb. 21. Feb. 28 
Baltimore: Prices on rye flour and No. 2 Five mills .............005 16,306  *14,090 
rye unchanged; demand about steady; rye *Four mills. 
le 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Clicage 
Board of Trade, in, bushels (000’s omitted), of date Feb. 21, and corresponding date of @ 
year ago: 
7-—Wheat—— -——Corn—, -——Oats— -——Rye— —Barley- 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore A 300 683 598 13 15 116 87 5 z 
CS Orr ee 3,952 9,031 744 468 652 2,818 278 223 442 
Afloat 2,812 ee ca ” - 183 ca 234 45 
errr ree 10,239 11,506 13,385 2,142 690 2,722 1,562 390 565 
Afloat 283 187 ae ye -. 2,242 72 +: as 
ee : : 100 2 2 4 4 2 2 200 190 
EE 4 be-wsee TORR see 18,804 4,954 2,706 354 194 1,515 656 1,257 270 
WONG WOPER cccccccccecs 10,771 8,280 653 853 120 119 24 1 117 19 
PP 5,260 967 ee 58 ne oe “0 oe as 
Hutchingon .........0.:; 9,278 7,140 oe a* as ee a we 
Indianapolis ........... 1,524 1,692 1,957 1,105 375 388 143 155 x 
» = Ree 34,310 28,178 5,600 7,880 244 83 413 331 307 5 
Milwaukee ............ 2,742 582 1,352 3,702 232 21 781 284 995 1,176 
0 Se ee ae os 8 sa ox ‘a 479 ea . aoe 
Minneapolis ........... 38,529 25,429 3,698 10,382 1,323 1,118 4,836 1,635 4,323 3,529 
eee 1,781 60 115 374 54 147 - 1 ee os 
POO BOOM 2 cee vcvscsse 530 31 303 13 36 4 38 39 se 1 
AMORE 2 ncccecccees ve os §1 ee rT oe ee oe : *% 
CN. oe 5s eh crtecueiest 13,468 6,959 7,797 13,662 482 22 230 3 336 > 
eg paar 1,057 790 356 669 - “e 3 156 152 
Philadelphia .......... 2,096 113 498 105 13 11 10 1 2 + 
OO "=a 5,512 6,177 3,304 1,336 288 164 325 7 27 4 
a aes 1,693 771 1,592 1,655 116 45 i ee 6 
GE, DOMGR «- cccccscvcece 5,989 3,936 773 + «2,755 221 119 8 8 18 1 
WIE sce ccccvccesees 7,138 3,864 ae 4 ae ae e% ‘ 31 





Totals wavecevrvenes 54,607 





6,388 3,796 16,875 





61,944 
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COLUMBIA HONORS 
DRS. R. J. WILLIAMS 
AND R. R. WILLIAMS 


New York, N. Y.—In the presence of 
600 chemists and faculty members, Dr. 
Roger J. Williams, of Texas University, 
and Dr. Robert R. Williams, chemical 
director of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc, received the Charles Frederick 
Chandler medals of Columbia University 
Feb. 26 in recognition of their work in 
vitamin research. Actual presentation 
of gold medals was held in abeyance un- 
til after the war, as the university, it 
was announced, will strike no more med- 
als until peace comes. 

Dr. Robert Williams, who was honored 
for isolating vitamin B, and for his 
contributions to the knowledge of its 
structure, said that national health could 
be greatly improved at a cost of about 
25c a person a year by adding vitamins 
to white bread and flour. “Yet this 
reform is being sabotaged or damned 
with faint praise,” he said, “by half the 
nutritionists of the country on_ the 
ground that it would be still better if 


we could arrange breakfasts of ham and: 


eggs, whole wheat buns and a glass of 
milk for everybody. Of course it would, 
but shall we wait for the millennium 
to take our first steps in the mass re- 
pair of our nutritional errors?” 
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IDAHO GRAIN ELEVATOR 
DESTROYED BY BLAST, 
FIRE; SABOTAGE HINTED 


Iona, IpanHo.—The Sperry Grain Ele- 
vator of Iona, six miles northeast of 
Idaho Falls, was destroyed Feb. 24 by 
a terrific explosion and fire. FBI agents 
are investigating a possibility of sabotage. 

Harry Meppan, Bonneville County 
sheriff, said 100 gasoline saturated grain 
sacks were taken from the warehouse 
section of the elevator after the fire 
started. 

Unofficial estimates placed the loss of 
10,000 bus of wheat, 15,000 bags and the 
elevator at $20,000. 

David R. Clark, elevator operator, re- 
ceived a brain concussion and possibly 
other injuries when he was blown through 
the door of the elevator by the force 
of the explosion. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
MAPS CONVENTION SERVICES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Sherman Hotel on Feb. 27 
to organize its services for the annual 
convention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Eighty-two members 
and guests were present. 

The club also decided to offer its 
services to the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America for its conference to be held 
in Chicago June 8-9, and to the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists for 
its annual convention to be held in this 
city May 18-22. 

Harry H. Irle, Armour & Co., was 
made general chairman of the ushers for 
the engineers’ convention. His sub-chair- 
men will be N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co; R. E. Siebel, Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology; L. Weislow, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co; S. O. Werner, Tue 

WESTERN Mitier and THe AmMeEnri- 
ay Baxer; Urban A. Arnold, flour bro- 
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ker, and W. H.. Mothersead, Wilson & 
Co. W. W. Reece, of the W. E. Long 
Co., was named general chairman of the 
information booth service. 

Arthur Fosdyke, president, appointed 
a committee of three to organize the 
club’s services at the retail bakers’ con- 
ference, consisting of Walter Seidel, Ad. 
Seidel & Sons; John P. Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., and Harold E. Bear, Bear- 
Stewart Co. To plan the services at the 
cereal chemists’ convention, Mr. Fos- 
dyke appointed a committee, consisting of 
C. L. Brooke, National Grain Yeast 
Corp; P. E. Minton, American Molasses 
Co., and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, W. E. Long 
Co. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, compli- 
mented the Bakers Courtesy Club for its 
distinguished service to the industry and 
reviewed briefly the many services his 
association is now rendering to the in- 
dustry, especially important during war 
times. 

I. R. Tucker, food broker, told about 
the work being done in the Chicago serv- 
ice center for men in the armed forces, 
pointing out that on a Saturday up to 
8,000 men are fed free of charge, and 
as many as 7,000 on Sunday. Mrs. Kelly, 
wife of the Chicago mayor, is in charge. 
The work of this center has attracted 
national attention. The baking industry 
is co-operating by contributing large 
amounts of bread, rolls, cookies and 
doughnuts, but he said, even more of 
these products are needed. A suggestion 
made by George L. Faber, of King Midas 
Flour Mills, that a committee from the 
Bakers Courtesy Club be appointed to 
work with the Chicago Bakers Club, will 
be considered by the club’s executive 
committee. 

A financial report of the joint Christ- 
mas party given with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, when 100 
poor little girls were entertained, was 
made, showing a balance after all ex- 
penses had been paid, of $149.51. The 
committee, consisting of T. E. O'Neill, 
Thomas E. O’Neill Co; George L. Faber, 
King Midas Flour Mills, and Martin E. 
Newell, THe NortHwestern MiILier and 
Tue American Baker, was given a vote 
of thanks for its services. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afioat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
21, 1942, and Feb. 22, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -~—in bond—. 
Feb. 21 Feb. 22 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
1942 1941 1942 1941 





Wheat ....%. 253,243 154,621 19,570 43,982 
COPR wccccces 58,417 69,817 ose eee 
Oats ...ceees 7,841 5,087 55 404 
RO wccccsces 17,045 5,793 1,589 3,550 
Barley ...... 9,756 7,516 635 173 
Flaxseed 4,461 4,508 oe 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 21 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 314,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,553,000 (69,000); oats, 8,000 (mone); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley none (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Feb. 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 109 111 22 36 3,109 3,952 
Duluth ...cce- 2 38 111 - 7,067* 432 

*23,425 bus deducted for fire loss in Jan- 

uary. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 28, in tons, with comparisons: 
7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ... —_— ee 8,300 8,075 
Kansas City .. 1,975 1,925 5,500 4,275 
Philadelphia .. 100 260 eee eos 
Milwaukee ....  ... 20 2,440 4,010 
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Flour and Grain Receipts and Ship its 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 28, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletintf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
201 























Chicago ...... 159 2,282 296 116 
Duluth ....... os 429 68 “s 37 
Indianapolis .. ee 82 613 116 18 
Kansas City.. 7 716 734 38 ae 
Milwaukee .... 13 ee 266 5 45 
Minneapolis .. -. 1,640 220 389 108 
Omaha ....... Pv 132 713 54 8 
POOPIR .ccccccs 37 64 691 22 14 
Sioux City .... : 22 84 4 2 
St. Joseph .... ae 75 136 126 os 
St. Louis ..... 174 180 553 46 109 
WISMIES «0 0 cee. ne 301 - ee 
DOORS cocces 425 3,800 6,260 1,096 449 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 27 33 31 1 16 
BOOM oc ccece 11 150 ow ém ee 
Galveston . oe 6 6 xa oe 
New York .... 164 28 2 2 es 
New Orleans .. 21 .. 51 9 ee 
Philadelphia .. 22 oe 10 2 es 
TORR cccess 245 *217 94 12 16 


Grand totals. 670 
Last week .... 694 
Last year .... 715 

*201,000 bus bonded. 











4,017 6,354 1,108 165 
4,221 6,834 1,306 659 
2,123 5,272 900 134 




















SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 92 126 934 280 67 
eee ee 250 2 79 35 
Indianapolis .. es 16 210 80 2 
Kansas City... 109 423 404 44 as 
Milwaukee ... 4 = 88 17 15 
Minneapolis .. 116 702 287 374 101 
OCUABRE .cccece ee 142 562 64 oe 
Peoria .....00. 33 25 343 12 2 
Sioux City ... +s 14 110 <i ‘ 
St. Joseph .... - 51 85 29 wi 
St. Louis ..... 108 149 =175 34 50 
WCRIER. cc cccee es 162 os i ee 

Totals ...... 462 2,060 3,200 1,013 272 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... o“ 31 
New York .... ee 397 

Totals ....0. = *428 


Grand totals. 462 











2,488 3,200 1,013 272 


Last week .... 558 3,524 4,027 1,532 413 
Last year .... 582 3,632 2,328 962 216 
*Bonded. tSome allowance should _ be 


made for duplication. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 27, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 




















mima@ls «2.2.0. 122,878 699 1,930 3,683 
Private terminals oe ve 45 7 
Winter storage— 

Afloat ......- 1,726 

THHRM sascvces 124,604 599 1,976 3,690 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,108 ae 124 55 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROTE cccccces 17,607 as 48 65 
Churchill ...ccs. 2,617 as > ee 
Victoria ..ccccces 1,028 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

WOO sceccces 165,170 699 2,148 3,810 
WOOF OBO osccics 128,625 . 1,432 1,780 1,012 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,530 37 328 134 
Pacific seaboard.. 18 + 2 4 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee 2 at 2 17 

TORRES 0000-000 2,549 37 332 155 


Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
BE nabewcaces 366 

Int. public and 
semi-public ele- , 


27 394 249 











VOCOFS .c.cse00 11 oe 4 oa 
Pacific seaboard.. 18 es 9 4 
oo errr 395 27 407 253 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..148,164 1,492 12,753 15,719 
ee 239 94 


Pacific seaboard.. 1,760 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WRCOTE cccccnee 378 os 143 102 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-Feb. 27, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..105,387 1,445 13,598 13,150 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,155 - 134 59 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
a ene 2,724 1 84 35 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on March 2, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





March 7,200 4,550 700 2,775 1,000 
peer 5,900 4,500 600 3,300 600 
Se -sescue 3,425 2,900 400 6,000 650 
pS ree 5,200 1,400 .. 6,350 500 
BE evncecs 100 ee ¥ 200 Pe 
August .... eon ee we 100 
Totals ...21,825 13,350 1,700 18,725 2,750 


*Delivered in Chicago. 








WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





HELP WANTED. 


v 


QUALIFIED CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
experience in production and production 
costs desired by Middle West bakery with 
complete laboratory and plants with mod- 
ern equipment; inquiries received in con- 
fidence. Address 5492, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’r’y 

Baltimore ..... 1,442 os as ee a 
eee 2,163 ute os 
BIUMBIO cc cccce 4,512 os 27 ee 

Afloat ....... 447 ee oe 342 
Milwaukee— 

Afloat ....... ee os ae 126 §6635 
New York ..... 3,347 11 eo ‘ 

Afloat ....... 741 
Philadelphia 565 3 

Wetees ccasesse 13,217 3 38 468 635 
Feb. 21, 1942...13,734 3 51 465 635 
March 1, 1941. .31,847 oe 124 2,597 173 





BROKERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
SALESMEN 


See our advertisement on page 25 


Don't overlook this exceptional oppor- 
tunity to increase your business. 








Special Notice 
to BAKERS 


Write or Wire 
BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


for “REAL DEAL” 
to BAKERS ONLY 














A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail « copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 











Nome 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
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View of the Lounge Room 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bakers Club of Chicago Moves Into New Rooms at Sherman Hotel 





Dining and Card Room 





March 4, 1942 


Office of the Secretary 





SEED EXPERTS URGE 
FEWER VARIETIES OF 
WHEAT FOR KANSAS 


Toreka, Kansas.—Need for 
wheat varieties in Kansas and the higher 
return a wheat farmer can get from his 
land by planting recommended varieties 
were emphasized at the grain and seed 
school held here recently. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
told about the desirability of Tenmarq 
wheat, and E. L. Betton, chief of the 
Kansas Grain Inspection Department, 
told about the more than 40 varieties 
in Kansas which narrowed 
down to four or five good ones to re- 


fewer 


should be 


capture for Kansas the reputation for 
growing the best wheat in the world. 

Dr. Parker told about the 185 blue 
ribbon fields of wheat in Kansas which 
will be harvested chiefly for seed this 
cause of a 
few good varieties instead of a multi- 
tude of average strains. 


year, and promoted the 


Many other experts assisted in the 
meeting, which was one of several to 
be held in the state during the year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ASK FOR ENRICHED BREAD, 
IS DR. C. G. HARREL’S PLEA 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dr. C. G. Harrel, 
head of the research laboratories of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., speaking at 
the Feb. 26 luncheon of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis, urged his hearers to see 
to it that their families, when ordering 
bread from their grocers, specified the 
enriched product. He prefaced his re- 
marks by displaying sidearms and am- 
munition furnished by the government 
to officers in the U. S. Army, and asked: 
“What ammunition are you furnishing 
your bodies?” 

The ammunition the body needs, Dr. 
Harrel went on to say, is vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron, and all these 
are obtainable in bread made from en- 
riched flour. Bread furnishes about 20% 
of the calories of the American diet, so 
flour, being a universally used food, was 
chosen by the government as the best 
medium to overcome the nutrition defi- 
ciencies of our population. He empha- 
sized the fact that enriched flour is not 
a medicine, is the lowest in price of any 
food from a vitamin standpoint, and is 
the one food that does not require re- 
frigeration. It does not deteriorate by 
freezing. 

Another point brought out by Dr. Har- 
rel was that while the vitamins in vege- 





tables and fruit decrease materially dur- 
ing boiling or cooking, the loss of these 
essentials in baked bread is infinitesimal. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. A. LAWSON IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—W. A. Lawson, of Ca- 
nadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., was in Toronto during the week 
for a visit with friends and business con- 
nections of his company. Mr. Lawson 
was on his way home after an extended 
trip in the East during which he visited 
Montreal and Ottawa. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





C. H. BAILEY REVIEWS GROWTH 
OF PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 

The development of physical methods 
for testing flours and dough was the 
basis of a talk by Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
of the college of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, before a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis on 
Feb. 27. Dr. Bailey was on the last leg 
of a speaking tour during which he had 
discussed the same subject before six 
other district chapters of the association. 

In devleoping his theme, the speaker 
stated that cereal chemistry had been 
greatly influenced by three sciences: 
physics, biology and chemistry. He re- 
marked that often laboratories designed 
for the testing of cereal products had 
more equipment for physical measure- 
ments than for chemical analyses. The 
goal of scientific work, he reminded his 
audience, was to reduce all data to nu- 
merical statements. 

The section also listened to reports of 
its finance committee and voted to invest 
its surplus funds in defense bonds. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. SHOWS 
LOWER PROFITS IN 1941 

New York, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Co. announces a net profit of $1,176,- 
025 for 1941, comparable with $1,923,926 
in 1940. The usual full dividends of $8 
a share were paid on the preferred stock 
in 1941 and dividends of 45¢ a share 
were paid on the common shares. Work- 
ing capital of $5,926,889 at the close of 
1940 was increased to $6,010,498 at the 
close of 1941. 

George L. Morrison, president of the 
company, told stockholders that in the 
opinion of the management a further 
price advance will be necessary to offset 
advancing costs. He said, “The war has 
created new problems in our industry, 
such as priorities, scarcities of materials 
and equipment and shortages of labor in 
defense areas. We are not unmindful 


of the difficulties facing American indus- 
try and are making every effort to con- 
serve our assets, eliminate waste and ad- 
just ourselves to changing conditions.” 

He pointed out that direct taxes for 
1941, including provision for federal in- 
come tax, amounted to $2,178,290, exclu- 
sive of a substantial amount of indirect 
taxes included in the cost of purchases. 
Net sales for 1941 were $42,067,391, an 
increase of 7% over 1940. The increase 
in poundage was 6.9%. Prices paid for 
flour, shortening and other materials were 
substantially higher, and payrolls in- 
creased approximately $1,150,000 due 
largely to upward adjustments in wage 
rates. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS FIRM 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Despite a fairly 
heavy run all season, and the limited 
space available in terminals, cash wheat 
is holding fairly firm. Milling demand is 
steady for the better offerings, and even 
the arrivals that test high in moisture, are 
readily salable. Ordinary No. 2 dark 
northern, testing 12% protein, and rea- 
sonably dry, will bring 2c under the op- 
tion, and 13% protein, the option price. 
Wheat testing 14% is quoted nominally 
at 2c over the option, 15% 4c over and 
16% 6c over. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALSTON-PURINA ENLARGES 
SOYBEAN PLANT CAPACITY 


The capacity of the soybean process- 
ing plant and its storage facilities re- 
cently built by the Ralston-Purina Co. 
at Iowa Falls, Iowa, is being doubled, 
with Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, doing the work. ‘Total stor- 
age capacity when completed will be 
about 600,000 bus, with soybean meal 
capacity of the plant about 250 tons a 
day. The last unit, now under construc- 
tion, will be for solvent process meal, 
while the first one was of the expeller 
type. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MONSANTO INCOME UP 

Earnings of Monsanto Chemical Co, 
during 1941, after provision for taxes, 
were $6,817,159, the equivalent of $4.90 a 
common share. This compared with $5,- 
519,289, the equivalent of $4.04 a com- 
mon share in 1940, the company’s annual 
report disclosed. Provision was made for 
income taxes of $9,609,250, compared 
with $3,508,370 in 1940. The domestic 
payroll was $14,296,813, an increase of 
18% over 1940, and dividends paid com- 
mon and preferred stockholders totaled 
$4,388,082, substantially the same as in 





. 1940. 


MINIMUM CARLOAD WEIGHTS 
FOR GRAINS PROPOSED AT 
MEETING OF RAIL CHIEFS 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Establishment of min- 
imum carload weights of 64,000 Ibs on 
oats and ground screenings and 54,000 
Ibs on other grains and flaxseed was 
proposed by the grain trade at a meet- 
ing with executives of western, central, 
southwestern, southern and _transconti- 
nental railroads in Chicago, March 3. 

The carload minimums were said to 
be required in view of the serious dis- 
turbance of the grain trade by the appli- 
cation to the grain business of Service 
Order No..68 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

This order, which became effective Feb. 
15, makes it impossible for grain shippers 
to claim the privilege of loading not 
more than the minimum carload weight 
for the size of the car ordered by them, 
when the carrier wishes to furnish a car 
of larger capacity. 

It is now a violation of the order for 
carriers to ship less than the minimum 
weight applicable to the car used, and 
on some lines there is said to be a short- 
age of cars of 80,000 marked capacity. 

During harvest, grain traffic men point- 
ed out, it is the usual custom to use box 
cars of the largest capacity, but, when 
the peak movement is over, country ship- 
pers sometimes are unable to accumulate 
sufficient grain to load the larger cars. 
This difficulty is intensified where there 
is a problem of separate binning of vari- 
ous types of wheat and where 
moisture requires prompt shipment 

Some lightly loaded cars are needed also 
to meet requirements of customary round 
lot sales of 10,000, 15,000, 50,000 biis, ete. 
shippers declared, and maintaine:! that 
the present rule would decrease the eff 
ciency of grain traffic by causing refusals 
of larger box cars and consequent in- 
crease in hauling of empties and unnec- 
essary switching. 


*xcess 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


7 BAKER BROTHERS FOUND 
INSOLVENT AFTER HEARING 
Prirrssurcu, Pa.—The 7 Baker Bros. 
wholesale bakers, were found insolvent in 
an order issued by Judge Robert M. Gib- 
son, following a hearing in the U. 5 
district court here. The clerk of court 


was directed to enter a formal order of 
adjudication in the involuntary bank- 
ruptcy petition filed against the baker} 
firm. The case was referred to Wats0® 
B. Adair, referee in bankruptcy, for fur- 
ther action. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO baad U. s. A. 




















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


. Joseph, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for ple and quotati 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 
RAW CANE SUGAR SUPPLY 


Feb. 
15 took over control of the entire 1942 


The War Production Board on 


raw cane sugar supply. 

It issued an order (M-98) providing 
that: 

1. No person other than a refiner or 
a manufacturer, or the agent of a refiner 
or a manufacturer, may purchase, im- 
port, or accept delivery of raw sugar 
during 1942. 

2. No refiner may purchase, import, or 
accept delivery of more raw sugar in 
1942 than is allotted to him by the WPB. 

3. No manufacturer may import or 
accept delivery of more raw sugar than 
is permitted him under General Prefer- 
ence Order M-55 as amended (the order 
restricting the use or resale of refined 
sugar). Thus, the manufacturer using 
raw sugar will be placed on the same 
basis as a manufacturer using refined 
sugar. 

Concurrently, the WPB issued a sup- 
plementary order fixing the allotment of 
raw sugar for every refinery in the 
country for the period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1942. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD BOOKLET PREPARED 
BY GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

A nutrition booklet for executives in 
the food industries, nutrition 
with other organized agencies and house- 








workers 


wives has been prepared by the General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn., with the 
co-operation of Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, 
director of nutrition, Federal Security 
Agency. The booklet, entitled “How to 
Get the Most Out of the Food You 
Buy,” contains a simplified, complete up- 
to-date story on nutrition. It presents 
a “five-star” plan for planning, purchas- 
ing, storing and cooking foods. Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained through Mr. 
Holmes M. Brown of the General Elec- 
tric Co., 1285 Boston Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Blackout Glue 

A new adhesive used in blacking out 
plants for adhering waterproof paper 
and other acceptable blackout materials 
to glass, metal, wood, etc., has been de- 
veloped. This product can be sprayed 
on any of these surfaces or applied with 
a brush, and sets up very quickly, giv- 
ing a completely waterproof and perma- 
nent seal. Besides achieving the neces- 
sary blackout effect, this glue also acts 
as a shatterproofing agent: on windows 
in the event of bombings. Address in- 
quiries to the Midland Glue Products 
Co., 1488 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENGINEERS’ PROCEEDINGS INDEXED 

The subject index to the proceedings 
of the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
which was held March 11-14, 1940, has 
been compiled by Albert H. Friedel, Fed- 
eral Yeast Co., Chicago, and recently re- 
leased to the membership. A copy of 
this bulletin may be obtained by writing 
the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 
Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl., enclos- 











ing a 3c stamped envelope. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW SUPER MARKET 

WiLuiaMsport, Pa.—The American 
Stores Co. has opened a modern, self- 
service super market at High and Elmira 
Streets here, under the management of 
James B. Ault. The market is one of the 
largest in that section. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTr LE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OCrry 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 





















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
- FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 



























WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
) New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








b4 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond D” ent. Milled under Laborator Con- 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






















+ 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 











| f 




















oldest and largest RATIONS 
° FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
Millers | 
Sd et 
ee | Head Office: Cables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: a 
— The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
7] Ca adi H d S i e 
eS ios amie COMPANY LIMITED 
“GLENOR A“ Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 
a“ FAMOUS” High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal ee Capacity, — Bus. 
“BUFFALO” Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Cereals 





“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNEPEG e§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


PGP GPFPFP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PF FFF FF FF FFF FFP 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





MONTREAL 








s CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


ea i Mae 
PG hee eee 
Eegee Pat Naa 
: 








Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


















PURITY 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., timitea 


Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 







THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ose eevés 





BATTLE 





Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 





S JUTE - JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
. BAGS . BAGS 
I 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited e 
—_— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 





4 J 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woutmacs”’ 





EXPORT OFFICES: 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 











7 “GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 


MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 











> 





Me 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


onsen sname 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B. HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Milling Co., Limited 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ““CoaTSPER”’ 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kiinsas 
== 





a 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





————— 
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DONE GONE 


“Was your husband badly hurt when 
he was struck by a car, Liza?” 

“Yassuh, he suffered from conclusion 
of the brain.” 

“You mean, concussion of the brain, 
don’t you?” 

“Nosuh, ah means conclusion. He’s 
daid !” 


v ¥ 
STAY IN 


Sweet Inquirer (to hotel clerk)—How 
much are your rooms? 
Clerk—Five dollars up to twelve. 
Sweet Thing—How much for one all 
night? 
¥ ¥ 
PUNSTER 
Do you know what one big toe said 
to the other big toe? 
Who is that heel following me? 
¥ ¥ 
Il’S SAFE 
“Yer know, no matter where I keep 
me money, the missus allus finds it.” 
I keep it 
in the basket with me undarned socks.” 


“My wife never finds mine. 


¥ ¥ 


LOST HIS SMILE 


Zimp.—How did you get that swollen 
jaw? 

Blimp.—A gir! cracked a smile. 

Zimp.—Well? 


Blimp.—It was my smile. 
¥ ¥ 
FELT LIKE IT 
The recruits at the training station 
had just had a protracted drill will full 
marching pack. Returning to the bar- 
racks, the company clerk asked one, 
“What is that on your back?” 
The reply came in a tired 
“Bunker Hill.” 


voice, 


¥ ¥ 
SERVICE 


Judge.—One year and $50 fine. 

Prisoner’s Lawyer.—Your honor, I beg 
the sentence be reversed. 

Judge.—Very well. Fifty years and 
$1 fine. 

¥ ¥ 
TRAPPED 

The young man appeared at the coun- 
try judge’s desk and asked for a license. 

“What kind of license, son—a hunting 
license?” 

“Nope, I’ve been hunting long enough. 
Make it a marriage license.” 


¥ ¥ 
WOULD BE NICE 

The teacher explfined to the class: 
“Words ending in ‘ous’ mean ‘ful,’ as 
‘joyous’ means full of joy; ‘vigorous’ 
means full of vigor. Now will some one 
give me another example of such words?” 
The boy with the scratch on his nose 
raised his hand. “Pious,” he answered. 


Robin |: Hood 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


ffices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton * Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Robinhood,’’ Montreal . Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 














Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shipp ng and Exportin 
“Opti ~n be Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIP 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Cothhetdes. 
‘dmonton, Regina, Montreal 
eee jwinat 2 Grain Exchange, 
hicago Board of Trade 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Mitt aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
ee 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


“4 ADA LE ELL wt 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARG f LLL By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDEAND G 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Brratony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains BU eget ga 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


CuicaGco & ILLINOIS MipLAND Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffie Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, M1. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s — 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 


Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

March 9-12.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, 19th annual meeting at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, 
Chicago. 

April 7-8.—Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
annual convention at Bloomington, secretary, 
Wilmoth C. Mack, 112 West Randolph &t., 


Chicago. ° 
April 8.—South Dakota Bakers Associa- 
tion, convention at Cataract Hotel, Sioux 


Falls, 8S. D; secretary, Leland Hopkins, care 
Hopkins Bakery, Redfield. 

April 8-9.—Oklahoma Bakers Association, 
convention at Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla; secretary, John W. Wallen, 401 
E. Fifth Street, Oklahoma City. 

April 13-15.—Kansas Bakers Association, 
convention at Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; secretary, Russell A. Burtch, 1413 State 
Street, Emporia. 

April 14-15.—Connecticut Bakers Associa- 
tion, convention city and hotel not selected; 
secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 Campbell 
Avenue, West Haven. 

April 14-16.—Pacific Northwest Bakers’ 
Conference, at Multnomah Hotei, Portland, 
Oregon; secretary, Roger Williams, 3334 N.E. 
39th Avenue, Portland. 

April 19-21.—Texas Bakers Association, 
convention at Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas; secretary, Roy Braden, 6336 Gaston 
Avenue, San Antonio. 

April 27-29.—Indiana Bakers Association, 
88th annual convention at Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, Ind; secretary, Charles P. 
Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. 

May 3-6.—Southern Bakers Association, 
convention at Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga; 
secretary, C. M. McMillan, 161 Spring Street 
N.W., Atlanta. 

May 12-13.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul, Minn; 
secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street 
S.E., Minneapolis. 

May 17-19.—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, convention 
at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y; secretary, 
Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, New York, 
N. Y. 


May 18-22.—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Harry Obermeyer, Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, 4050 Penn Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 13-16.—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, summer convention at Poland Springs 
Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, Boston. 

July 19-21.—West Virginia Bakers Asso- 
ciation, summer convention at Greenbrier 
Hotel, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va; sec- 
retary, Orren L. Jones, Middlebourne. 

Oct. 18 (week of, tentative).—American 
Bakers Association, convention at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

Nov. 15-17.—New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall convention at Providence Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston, 


Mass. 
GROCERY CONVENTIONS 


May 10-11.—Indiana Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, convention at Gary. 

June 14-18.—National Association of Retail 
Grocers, convention at San Francisco. 

Aug. 10-12.—National Industrial Stores As- 
sociation (convention city to be selected). 


FLOUR TRADE CONVENTIONS 


April 28.—American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; secretary, Harry Hunter, 1828 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

April 30-May 1.—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; vice president and sec- 
retary, Herman Steen, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


GRAIN AND FEED CONVENTIONS 


April 9-11.—Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents, convention at Omaha, Neb; 
secretary-treasurer, Dean M. Clark, 4100 
Board of Trade, Chicago. 

May 4-5.—Illinois Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, convention at Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill; secretary, W. E. Culbertson, 
Delavan. 

May 11-12.—Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association, convention at Lora 
Locke Hotel, Dodge City, Kansas; secretary- 
treasurer, J. F. Moyer, Dodge City. 

June 4-6.—American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, convention at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind; president, 
Ralph M. Field, 53 West Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago. 

June 8-9.—Central Retail Feed Association, 
convention at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis; executive secretary, David K. Steen- 
bergh, 741 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

July 21-24.—International Baby Chick As- 
sociation, convention at Municipal Audi- 
torium, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 11-13.—Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, convention at Elms Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo; secretary-treasurer, 
Roger P, Annan, St. Louis, Mo. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w= SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements 0: 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 





¢ 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





«aii 





L.6. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











a—_-*, 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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8 
Si 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 








GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—Z2, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 

































































Also at BristoL. SouTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFasT, DUBLIN and CORK Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
- M. STANNARD E.A.Gerzn HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 
Established 1870 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT Pa and FLOUS importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
IMPORTERS rys’ Buildings se a 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LenDOn C.3 Cabis Address: ‘““Ostzck,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used 
Cory Buildings, 9 Brunswick Street Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Mi lis, Mint 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 & gs Street COW for Holland, Sdlciens ant Rhine alean aeeanaaae 
_ _ a enema = cations - a . | - 
: Cable Address: “Doxreacu,” London | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & co., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
OFFICES ALSO AT Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST Cables: ‘‘PHitip,” Dundee 
. 4 AxprewLaw 2s Waa R. Law | ee 
, COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | GRAWFORD & LAW FARQUHAR BROTHERS | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS 
s GLASGOW No. 8 South College Street, 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers | 60 Weltingten Stssss , 50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
LONDON, E. C.3 | and a6 27, Coun Bashange Chambers | Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
LONDON, E. C. 3 C. I. F. business much preferred. | (eee Rhineee Gata: 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow | “WigiLANT” _ Riverside 
— S OE SE a a NE a ee ile — cheiiaiaiainiacaneinna eapeanis shila Sees, 
| N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM ROBERT NEILL, LTD. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. insustste Manteshaget 
FORMERLY Ww . “eé 9? 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS LARS) STS MEELUNIE 
J } IMPORTER: FLOUR IMPORTERS our Union . 
_ Fees ABD CRAs 8 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Subscription Room 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. » “Senaeene.” Oise | Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” London. Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cable Address: m gow Cable Address: ““Cociass"’ 
7 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON LOKEN & CO. A/S 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS mn McCONNELL & REID, LTD. | kstaviisnoa 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
FLOUR | FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS | and Sweden 
| Reference: 
Baltic Chambe 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | 
re Room, pines ws 50 Wellington ie GLASGOW wisans | Chase National Deh of the City of New York, 
Seethi I , e . | ’, . ” o 
oe ee Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow Midland Bank, Ltd. . Poultry & Princes St., 
7 RIVERSIDE CODE ROBERT CARSON & CO. | Established 1604 
iain eaten tae. | ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
re Seer Cm a . os FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
. ‘ P ‘i ° P iscount for quantities AGENTS 
on ns oe 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | Os 
| For sale by all its branches and by | ’ 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn., U.S.A. Cable Address: ‘‘DrepLoma,"' Glasgow | Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 
Low Grades and / Johnson-Herbert & Co. We are always in the Market for Ss. R STRISIK CO 
Mill f d Hard and Soft Wheat Flours : 
illfee FE L oO U 1x4 Flour Mill Agents 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
-FLOUR CRIT RETINNT 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & c\ N i H i 6) iN HUBER 
Merchandi HAINZ GFE TON T J. HORAN 
LARSEN CO. Broker and Merchandiser 7 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated FOR FLOUR ponzscn FLOUR posasnc 
All Grades Members N. Y. Produce Exchange NEW YORK BOSTON 
Prod Ex. - NEW YORK 4 . 
al 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. PHILADELPHIA 322-324 Bourse § PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















\ Low Grades ans Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. H. S. PEARLSTONE PEEK BROS. 


Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee FLOUR 
_ saw Comeny Compeny Standard of the South Produce Exchange Flour Brokers 
. Unio AGO, ILL. 
Gite Atom “Quercy” plus Dependable Service New York City LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








“Serer ot HEZEDS ot an nines J.J. SHEVELOVE Broenniman Company Francis M. Franco 


(INCORPORATED) 








al 























UTSC COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
pe 10-0ee a —— Flour and Semolina FLOUR Ek L O U R 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN $5 damneees Seek tanaen, HA 468 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


——— 





ha 











96 
Acme-Evans Co., indianapolis, ind.. 
Acme Flour Millis Co., Oklahoma 
City, Oleda. .ncccccccccccccccccccccces 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, MAN. ...ccccccccccvcvccsvscvecees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ......ccceccceceecsceees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. .... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills om cee 
City, Kansas .. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, CCC, ..ccccccecccecees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Biake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......+++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co....... asabeneu® 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N, Y.. 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccsccsesececs 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis aeeee 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ...seeeeeees eccccccccee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOMTO cccccccccccccccsccccccccsccccess 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VAMCOUVEr ..ceeeeererereseseees 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
OKO. cocccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis.......++.+++ ee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. . 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, lil. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City: St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.........- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. . 
Chubb & Son, New York, BM. Zoccscsecce 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.........-- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
=. Bed Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oreg: 
euaente Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ....e- 
Columbia Chemical. Division, ‘New York. 
N Y. . 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas eccccccccccs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ....+++.+.+ eccccccesccceces 
Craig, R. Hunter, “& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .. eee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.. 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeereeeee 


eee eee eeneeeees 


eee eee eeeree ee eeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y¥ 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn....... 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y. esse 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo..........- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.........-+-+ 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn, eccccccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Roller 


Mill Co., 


New —_ 


eeeeeeeses 


Eagle 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago... 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas. coe 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. .......-- cocccoce 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis “and Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccees eoccccceccsoce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis. Ind..... 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn, eecccce 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N, Y.......+ seee6 
First National Bank in St. Louis. eee 
Fis*er & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


eeeee 


eeeeeee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. cecccccces eecccecccccs coccce 

Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Yo. cccoccccccccccccs 

Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.... "85 >, 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ...ccccsccees 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
Grade, Mont. occcccccccececcccers 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


General Mill ——— Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... eecccccccccccccccs 
General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis. . ..-Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

Neb. e eeccccccces 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. Ceneceee 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

Ont, 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. osenceee 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio.... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land eccccccccccces 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., 


eee eeeee eeeeeee 


eeeeeee eeeeeee 


Inc., 

Memeas Guy, BW cececcscccveseccccees 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. eeeee 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ........ ° 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S8S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International eves Minneapolis. . 
-..-Cover 


Mo. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis.......ssee+s 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis...... 


eee meee teen eee eeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ....... 

Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 


Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KQnsasm .ccccccccccccccccccces ee 


Kent, Percy, ted Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Kimpton, Ww. 8., 
Australia .. 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. ° 
King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minn. ... eeccesecce 
King Milling Co., "Lowell, Mich... cc. 


& Sons, Melbourne, 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
York, N. Y. eve 
Koerner, John E., & Co., "New Orleans, 


La. 


Inc., 


Laboratory of Vitamin seiner 
Chicago, Ill. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. eccceccccccs 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ... coos 
Lee, H. D., Flour “Mills Co. he 
Kansas PPPTTTTTTTT TTT TTT 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 34, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0++. 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrwa@y.....--seeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......+.. 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh.. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccccccccccccccccsccccseses 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ....++6s 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO. .ccocee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ..cescecsecess eoccce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
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Columbus, 
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Peewee eee seers eeeeseeeeeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... ce ccccccccccccceccccce 

Moundridge Milling Co. ™ Moundridge, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccsecvcseseese cece 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ni Je cccccccccccccccccccecs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb, ..ccccccccccscccccccsccccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
KQnsas .ncccccccccccccctcccccccccece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas .cccccccces 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
Minn, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
leGe, ORIO cecccccecccccccercoccccecce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .......eeeeee+ 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .....+.se+5 . Cover 


New Ulm, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUE. ccccccccccccccccccccces 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
|: SEPT ee rere ree Tiere rire cere 


Page, Thomas, Mill 
Kansas ....... 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ee eeerececessesccees 
Pearistone, H. 8S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........+. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.........seee0. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 38, 


Co., Topeka, 


eee eeeeeee 


Quaker Oats Company, 


St. Joseph, 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
OT. a's capac 09.6:909 08068-60000 

Red River Milling Co., Fergus Fails, 
"| Pre rrrerrrrr rrr rrr Tt Tere 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ..... erry eye te Teen 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Stes. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ee eeeeeees 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, BAG. cccccccccesccecccccceccecs 
Robinson Milling Co., "galina, Kansas. . 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Mngland .ccccccccccccccccecess 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., 
Russell, D. T., & ae, att, Saaapow, 
Scotland ° 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Mimm. ..ccccces eccccce 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


seeeeeree serene 


eeee eeeeeee 


St. Cloud Milling 
Minn, eecccccccces 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 

TMG, ccccccccccsccccsecccccccccecccses 
St. Lawrence Flour Mins Co., ‘Lita, Mont- 

Os TD. bWwS ke hceeeseceeeseccesss 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 


Co., St. Cloud, 


Saxony Mills, St. Louis, “Mo ichehheee 6% 

Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Iill.. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
Australia 


Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
We. ceoss 
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Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain pee Kan- 

sas City, Mo. be OBESE S468 00.000 
| Sewing Machine Co., New York, 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed "& Grain, 
ERG... TOMROR, TMB. cocccccccccccecece 
Smyth, Ross T., & on Ltd., London, 
England ......... e 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England... 
Spindler, L. G., | rr 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp peecccce 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Fe 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co., New York........... 
Superior Separator Co., emnaeapetis, 
MINN, ccccccccccccccccccccceccccccrns 


Swift & Co., Chicago .. 


eee eee ee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
a A Serer rrr Tere eee res 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .......ceeeeeeeeees 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
i ag | Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


New 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BEIMM, ccccccqoccccecs 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill, .........++ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, Cec crcecccccceresceeces 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
ROA, Es 6686-50 006650:640000 
Van Pusen Harrington Co., Minneapo its 
ee SI, OE, | occ nsdeceneesscecd 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ric h- 
EOS, Ws 60s 10466 0:06 hae 04055 6000000 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasiia, 
Minn, .... ecccccccccres 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. eo McPhers: yn, 
Kansas ..... Coerccccvcccccccecrcs 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., baci Newark, 
N. »Cover 
Woes ¢ Creek ‘Milling Co., Great Bend, 


ee eeeee eee ee ee 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 17 he 
Re. GN cc dbdacedecsececccces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins veyed Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. .... wececsscesce 
Weber Flour Mills Co. "Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, ‘Kansas City, Mo.. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
30. 21, 


cago, Ill. eeccccecs 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills ™ Li d., 
Toronto, Ont. PeTTTrer TT reel 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Ores: ym. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
BOS GEN, Bs 6 cc cdcwesceacscesces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md..........-+ 
Whitewater Flour Mills sang Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ....... TriTiTTiiT TTT Titi 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mins Co besesee 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 
vay Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


eee wees eeee eee ee 


Wisconsin Milling Co. . Menomonie, Wis 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, oo... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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Which pattern provides 
the most intimate contact? 





Your choice is confirmed 


by the action of NOVADELOX 


No matter how you rearrange the pattern 
shown on the left, you cannot bring all the 
white circles into contact with the red one — or 
secure the same intimate contact between the 
two that’s possible with the smaller red circles 
shown on the right. 

This illustration brings out an important 
advantage of the finer particle size of Nova- 
delox. When incorpor- 
ated in your flour, an 
equal volume of Nova- 
delox has many more 


“points of contact” with 





individual flour particles. And because whiten- 
ing action is only effective at or near the con- 
tact surfaces, this means faster, more efficient 
results. With Novadelox, you can be sure that 
bleaching action is complete within 24 hours. 
Novadelox is scientifically compounded to as- 
sure thorough and uniform dispersion. It will 
give your flour a color and brilliance that is 
a delight to the buyer’s eye, allow you greater 
latitude in blending wheats, and save on proc- 
essing and storage time. ... For more facts on 
Novadelox, write for free booklet “Bleach by 
the Clock, Not by the Calendar.” NA-73 
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This is a time of shifting values. 
A time when each of us is asking—How 
will this affect my business? How can I plan 
for the future? No one can say today just 
what adjustments tomorrow miay require. 
But the picture is not all dark— it has its 
bright side too—ours is an essential food 
product. The nation must have bread. Ad- 
justments can be made—problems met and 


solved as they present themselves. 


«GO! 
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“Just what | wanted! 


In times like these it is a mighty com- 
forting thing, and mighty important, 
to know that you can depend on the 
backbone of your business —— your most 
important raw material— your flour... 
to know that it is milled and backed by 
General Mills. 

A firm foundation, something solid to tie 
TO. 6s 


“Just what I wanted! .. . I got it 


»»- from my General Mills man.”’ 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


General Mills, Inc. Southeastern Bakery Sales Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas 

Kell Mill & Elevator Company, Vernon, Tex. 

Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Company 


TRADE NAMES: 

Red Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana 

Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washburn Crosby Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex. 





